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It is hardly too much to say, that there is no author 
on whom our knowledge of the ancient world so much 
depends as it does on Strabo; and the information which 
he imparts 1s of service, not only to the geographer and 
the historian, but also to naturalists, and to students of 
folk-lore and of traditions of various kinds: yet it must 
be confessed that in our own day, though he is often 
referred to, he is but httle read. In the present volume 
a number of the most interesting passages in his Geo- 
graphy are presented to the reader ; and its purpose will 
have been fulfilled, if it succeeds in conveying some 
impression of the valuable material which the complete 
work contains. At the same time, it is not altogether 
an easy matter to make satisfactory extracts from Strabo. 
In the first place, that author’s conciseness of statement, 
which has enabled him to compress so large an amount 
of matter into a single work, frequently causes important 
facts to be imbedded in less interesting surroundings, or 
to be accompanied by enumerations of names of places, 
which, though they are highly valuable to the professed 
geographer, are discouraging to the studént of other 
subjects. Besides this, the editor of Strabo so often 
finds himself treading on the still warm ashes of modern 
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controversies, into the service of which his author’s 
remarks have been pressed, that he is forced to be on 
his guard against making his ‘Selections’ a text-book 
of disputed questions. Some sections, again,—including 
almost every thing that Strabo has said on the subject 
of mathematical geography—are unsuited for extracts, 
because they take the form of criticisms of the views 
of his predecessors; while others it 1s safe to ignore, 
because the statements which they contain have been 
proved by the advance of knowledge to be erroneous 
Notwithstanding these limitations, however, a large number 
of interesting passages remain, which can be presented to 
the reader independently of their context , and it is hoped 
that those which are here brought together may be of 
service 1n illustrating, as by a series of vignettes, some of 
the less familiar features of ancient history, and in opening 
to view here and there a wider field of study than what 1s 
contained in the more familiar classical authors. 

The editor’s best thanks are due to many friends, who 
have assisted him in his work by supplying him with 
information on subjects with which he is imperfectly 
acquainted ; and especially to the Rev C..W. Boase, 
Fellow of Exeter College, who with great kindness has 
read through his proof-sheets, and has aided him with 
valuable suggestions. 

The Map of the World according to Strabo has been 
adapted irom that of Dr. C. Muller in the Didot edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON STRABO’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


As the events of Strabo’s life are almost entirely unnoticed 
by other writers, we are obliged, in endeavouring to trace them, 
to have recourse to statements incidentally introduced into his 
Geography. He was born at Amasia in Pontus, of which place 
—nyerépa médis, aS he calls 1t—he has left us a succinct but 
graphic descniption in his Twelfth Book (Extract No. 58). That 
city—the remarkable position of which, and its 10ck-hewn 
sepulchres, ‘the tombs of the kings,’ as they were called, excite 
the admiration of the modern traveller—was at one time the 
residence of the sovereigns of Pontus, and became a consider- 
able centre of Greek culture. Of his father and his father’s 
ancestry the Geographer tells us nothing, but his mother’s family 
produced several peisons of distinction, whose names occur in 
the course of his work. The earliest in date of these that he 
mentions, Dorylaus Tacticus, lived in the latter half of the second 
century B.c., and was intimate with Mithridates Eueigetes. At 
the time of that monarch’s death, in 120, he happened to be 
absent at Cnossus in Crete, whither he had been sent to enlist 
mercenaries; and having risen to a high position in that place, 
owing to the services which he had rendered as general to the 
Cnossians in a war with Gortyna, he settled there with his 
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family. At the commencement of the first century B.c. his son 
Lagetas, Strabo’s great-grandfather, returned to Pontus at the 
invitation of Mithridates the Great, who subsequently patronized 
both him and his children, until after a time they fell into dis- 
grace in consequence of a plot to betray the kingdom to the 
Romans, which was set on foot by a member of another branch 
of the family’. We also hear of a great-uncle of Strabo, called 
Moaphernes, being made governor of Colchis by Mithridates 
the Great®. The name of this person betrays an Asiatic origin, 
as also does that of another relation, Tibius, who is mentioned 
in the same passage ; for Strabo tells us elsewhere * that Tibius 
was a familiar Paphlagonian name. From these facts we Jearn 
that the Geographer was of mixed lineage, but by language and 
education he was thoroughly Greek, His family also held 
a good position in society, and he must have inherited con- 
siderable wealth, for his studies and his residence in foreign 
countries imply that he had ample means at his command, and 
he nowhere makes mention of any occupation by which he 
could have obtained a livehhhood. 

Among the many perplexing questions connected with the 
biography of Strabo, perhaps the one which has been most 
elaborately discussed is that of the date of his birth. Various 
arguments—deduced from such points as the period to be 
assigned to his successive ancestors, the duration of his own life, 
and the persons whom he mentions that he had seen—though 
more or less uncertain, seem to point to a time not earlier 
than 68 or later than 54 8.c ; but, by carefully estimating certain 
expressions which Strabo employs, it seems possible to arrive 
at a more definite conclusion than this. In speaking of events 
which happened during his lifetime, the Geographer often uses 
the terms xad" jas and é¢’ jpdv: and that these were not vaguely 
employed as an equivalent for ‘in recent times,’ but that Strabo 
was both acquainted with the date of his birth, and used it 
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as a definite point from which to calculate, is shown by his 
speaking of other events as having taken place puxpdv mpd qpar, 
while still earlier occurrences are described as én rav jperépor 
natépwov, If then we take the latest event to which he affixes 
the term puxpdy mpd jyaov, and the earliest which he speaks of 
as xa@ nuas, we may conclude that the date of his birth fell 
in the interval between the two’. Now Pompey’s division of 
the inland district of Paphlagonia between several sovereigns, 
an event which took place in 64 n.c., is spoken of as pexpov po 
juav*, On the other hand, xaé’ jas is used, both of the division 
of Galatia into three provinces, the date of which was the end 
of 63 or the beginning of 62 8.c.*, and also of the appointment 
of Tarcondimotus by the Romans to be king of Cilicia, which 
occurred about the same time *, ‘The time-marks thus obtained 
are corroborated by other passages, and thus we are led to the 
conclusion that Strabo was probably born in 63 p.c., the year 
of Cicero’s consulate. It may be well to remember, as an 
answer to any objections to a calculation of this sort that may 
arise in our minds on the ground of its being too subile, that 
all these events took place in Asia Minor, and must therefore 
have been familiar to Strabo, since he was brought up in that 
country. Indeed, the soundness of this mode of argument 
seems to be generally recognized, though some objections have 
been raised against the application of it in these particular 
instances. One passage, however, requires to be noticed, be~ 
cause it has been thought to imply a considerably earlier date 
than the year 63 for Strabo’s birth ®. This is the account which 
he gives of the re-establishment of the sacerdotal caste at Olba 
in Cilicia, subsequently to the war of the Cilician pirates in 
67 B.c., which event is spoken of as having happened ¢p’ jpov 


1 This argument was brought a1 2 293. Alle Ot, Bane 
forward by Niese in /lermes, vol. 414. 5. 18. 
We 5050) 37 foll., and defended by 8 Meyer, Quaestiones Straboni- 
him in the Wheinisches Museum, anae,p. 84; Schréter, Lemerkungen 
vol. 38, pp. 567 foll. zu Strabo, p. 3. 
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7on. It runs as follows:—cir émébevto rH yopa ripavvor moddoi, 
Kat ovvéotn Ta AnoTnpia*® peta Sé thy TovTwy Katddvow ep’ Huav dn 
THY Tod Tevxpov Suvacteiay ravtny éxddovy, thy 8 avtny Kai icpwovrnv'. 
The meaning, however, of the words pera 8¢ ... #3, if I mistake 
not, is not, as has been supposed, that Strabo was born before 
the war came to an end, but that what is spoken of occurred 
after the end of that war, but within the period of his lifetime ; 
and this would be quite compatible with the date 63. By this 
interpretation also we avoid an irreconcilable discrepancy be- 
tween this passage and another, where Strabo, in descnbing the 
establishment by Pompey of a number of the Cilician pirates as 
a colony at Dyme in Achaia, uses the term puxpdy mpd jpav ?. 

Of the date of Strabo’s death we know thus much for certain, 
that it could not have taken place earlier than 21 a. p., for he 
mentions the death of Juba, king of Mauretania, which took 
place in that year, or, as some writers maintain on the authority 
of coins, two years later. It is further argued, with the view 
of fixing an ulterior limit, that, as he states that Cyzicus at the 
tune when he wiote was sulla free city * (edevdépa BExXpe viv), 
whereas we know from Tacitus® that that place lost its in- 
dependence in 25 a p, he could not, even if he was alive, have 
been engaged on his Geography as late as that period. This, 
however, may be equally well explained by supposing that in 
revising his work Strabo did not in all poihts biing it up to 
date—a fact which is sufficiently evident from other passages. 
Thus he speaks of Arminius, who died in 19 A.D., a8 continuing 
the war ® (viv €rt Guvéxovros Tov médeuov); andin the Sixth Book 
he not only regards Germanicus, who also died in that year, 
as still alive, but Juba as well’, No doubt, the supposition 
that the Geographer did not hve Jong after 21 a p. is probable 
enough because of his advanced age, for if he was born in 
63 B.c. he would then have reached his eighty-fouith year ; 
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STRABOS LIFE AND WORKS. 5 
and it may be remarked in passing, that this is an argument 
against placing his birth much further back than the date we 
have assigned to it. 

Strabo mentions three prominent teachers of that period as His 
having taken part in his education. The first of these in order stTuctots” 
of date was Aristodemus, the same who gave instruction to 
Pompey’s sons at Rome; his lectures in grammar and rhetoric, Ansto- 
Strabo tells us, he had attended when quite a youth, at Nysa on GTS 
the Maeander’. The next was Tyrannion the grammarian, who Tyrannion. 
superintended the education of Cicero’s two sons, Marcus and 
Quintus. As Strabo mentions having been his pupil in lis 
account of Amisus in Pontus, of which city Tyrannion was 
a native 2, it has been thought by some that he received instruc- 
tion from him at that place, which was within easy 1each of 
Amasia, before going to Nysa: this, however, is impossible, for 
we are expressly told by Suidas (s. v. Tuparvioy) that Tyrannion 
was carried as a captive to Rome by Lucullus after his cam- 
paign against Mithridates. This took place in the year 70 BC. 
and consequently it must have been in Rome that Strabo was 
his pupil. It is not an unreasonable supposition that Strabo 
imbibed a taste for geography from Tyrannion, for we learn 
from Cicero that he was an authority on that subject®. It was 
at Rome also that he attended the lectures of his third teacher, 
the Pempatetic philosopher Xenarchus, of whom Strabo says Nenarchuy 
that he devoted himself to education im that city‘. Perhaps it 
was at this time that he was a fellow-student with Boethus, the 
Stoic philosopher, for he remarks im connexion with Sidon, the 
birth-place of Boéthus, that they had studied the system of 
Aristotle together *. To these three instructors some authorities 
would add a fourth, Posidomtus. ‘he only support for this 
statement 1s found in a passage of Athenaeus*, where that 
writer quotes Strabo as saying in the Seventh Book of his 
Geography—apparently in the part of that book which is now 
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lost—that he was acquainted with that philosopher. As 
Posidonius lived till 45 b.c., it is possible, no doubt, that Strabo 
may have met him; but even so there is nothing to show that 
he became his pupil. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that, while two of Strabo’s 
instructors, ‘I'yrannion and Xenarchus, were Peripatetic philo- 
sophers, he himself professed the Stoic tenets. About the fact 
there can be no question; in one passage he calls Zeno 
6 jpérepos +, and in another he speaks of the Stoics generally as 
oi quérepoe®: in the latter of these two he even finds fault with 
Posidonius, who was a Stoic, for inclining towards Aristotelian 
views in investigating the hidden causes of things. By Stephanus 
(s.v. "Apdoea) he is called without qualification ‘Strabo the 
Stoic philosopher.’ At what period of his life, and owing to 
what influences, he attached himself to this schoo] of philosophy, 
we have no means of ascertaining; but since he informs us that 
he was intimate with the Stoic Athenodorus*, who resided for 
some time at Rome, and was first the instructor and afterwards 
the adviser of Augustus, it is possible that the change may have 
been in some measure attributable to him. As to the effect of 
this on Strabo’s work, it would be too much to say that his 
method, or the treatment of his subject in general, was in- 
fluenced by Stoic or any other philosophical tenets ; but here 
and there his views come to the surface in special passages. 
Thus his belief in a divinity or in the gods, as far as he possesses 
any, is pantheistic, and he treats popular religion and the obser- 
vances of public worship as unworthy of a philosopher *. With 
him the primal agency which caused the organization of the 
world was Providence (mpévoa), and by this impersonal force that 
interconnexion of all the parts was produced, from which its 
unity and perfection proceeded. The passage in which this 
principle is most definitely set forth occurs in the Seventeenth 
Book®, where Strabo is speaking of the formation of the ground 
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in Egypt; but a practical illustration of it is furnished in his 
description of the river-system of Gaul’, the adaptation of which 
to the needs of the inhabitants and to their development is 
described as mpovoias épyov, and is characterized by the Stoic 
expression daodeyia or ‘conformity to nature. All these are 
definitely Stoic doctrines ; and the carefulness with which Strabo 
in his Fifteenth Book expounds the tenets of the Brahmans, cor- 
responding as they did in so many points to those of the Stoics, 
though it cannot be adduced as a proof of his own philosophical 
convictions, is at least an evidence of the interest which he felt 
in that school. 

In politics Strabo was a hearty advocate of the Roman His _ 
government, and especially of its concentration in the hands of Shee 
a single ruler, This admiration of the power of Rome he 
inherited from Polybius, whose views of history he in so many 
ways adopted; but in this respect he even outstripped his pre- 
decessor, for, in describing the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, while he mentions in passing the terms of com- Strong 
passion in which Polybius refers to that event? (ra ovpSdvra repi ee 
riv GAwow év oixtou pépet Aéyor), he himself regards the inhabitants sympathies. 
as having paid the penalty of their misdeeds (dvri rovray pev ody 
kat dAdo Sv eEquaptov érioay Sicas attixa). Similarly he mentions 
the conquest of his own fatherland, Pontus, by the Romans 
with a singular absence of feeling*. Elsewhere he constanily 
betrays his sympathy with the ruling power, both as maintaining 
the pax Romana, and as being the primary agent in advancing 
civilization. At the beginning of his work he extols those 
leaders, who by obtaining the command of land and sea succeed 
in bringing all nations and states under one political administra- 
tion *; and, in particular, he refers to the security afforded to 
commerce by the tranquillity (9 viv «(pym) arising from the 
extinction of piracy®, and to the safety of life and property in 
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districts formerly disturbed, such as Lycia and Syria, owing to 
the cessation of brigandage in consequence of the Roman 
system of government?, In Spain, he says, the well-being of 
the country was in proportion to the advance of the Roman 
arms’, and elsewhere that power had succeeded in introducing 
communication among hostile tribes*. Similarly, the pros- 
perity of Gades and Massilia was in great measure due to their 
friendship and alhance with the Romans‘, and the people of 
Tarentum were better off after they had received a Roman 
colony®. Indeed, throughout the work the conquests and 
administrative measures of the Romans are spoken of in the 
highest terms, and even ther harsh treatment of revolted 
provinces is represented as a form of necessary discipline *® 
(rohXois Kaxois éowpPpducav airovs). And, as regards the :mperial 
power, he remarks that the administration of an empire of such 
magnitude could hardly be carried on except under the paternal 
tule of a single governor’. The impression made on him by 
the solicitude of the emperors for the welfare of the provincials 
is shown by his referrng more than once to the assistance 
afforded by Augustus and Tiberius to the cities of Asia Minor 
which had been ruined by earthquakes *. 

In endeavouring to trace the course of Strabo’s life after he 
quitted Asia Minor, which is in most respects obscure, we have 
at least one definite date to start from In his description of the 
Cyclades he tells us that he was at the island of Gyaros at the 
time when Augustus was at Corinth, returning from Egypt, on 
his way to celebrate his triumph for the victory at Actium ®. 
This was in 29 B.c.; and as the Geographer says that one 
of his fellow-passengers, when he left the island, was a delegate 
from that place, commissioned by the inhabitants to obtain 
from Augustus a diminution of the tribute which they paid, he 
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was evidently on his way to Europe; and it has reasonably 
been assumed that he was journeying from Asia by way of Romc 
Corinth to Rome. From another passage, however, we gather 
that this was not his first visit to the capital. When speaking of 
the works of art that were carried to Rome after the capture of 
Corinth, he states that he had himself seen the famous picture 
of Dionysus by Aristides, which was taken from that place, and 
set up in the temple of Ceres at Rome, and that it had subse- 
quently perished, when that building was consumed by fire’. 
Now we learn from Dion Cassius that this conflagration took 
place in 31 B.c., that is to say, two years before the date given 
above*. It is not improbable also that he stayed at Corinth on 
the occasion of his earlier voyage to Rome, for he mentions 
having seen the place shortly after it was restored by the Romans, 
referring to the establishment of a Roman colony there, after it 
had been deserted for a century, by Julius Caesar in 44 B.c.”%. 
Certainly his description of the devastation wrought by the new 
colonists in the necropolis of Corinth, and of their finds of works 
of art, seems to proceed from one who was on the spot at the 
time when this occurred, or shortly after. The date, 44 B.c., for 
his first visit to Rome would further correspond to another 
occurrence, which on any other supposition cannot easily be 
reconciled with the facts of Strabo’s life, viz., his having seen 
Publius Servilius Isauricus, a circumstance which he mentions 
in his account of Isauna‘. Servilius died in 44; and, though 
it is possible that Strabo may have seen him elsewhere than at 
Rome, yet the advanced age of that commander—he was prob- 
ably about eighty years old at the time of his death—renders 1t 
highly improbable that for some time before this he should have 
been absent from the capital. If the date which has been given 
above for Strabos birth, 63 8.c., is accepted, he would have 
been at this time nineteen years of age. ‘There is no evidence 
to show how long was the duration of these sojourns in Rome, 
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or where the intervening or the subsequent period was passed ; 
but it is clear—as will appear when we come to speak of Strabo’s 
travels—that some part of his life after he had reached maturity 
was spent in his native country. Not only does he allude to 
his having resided in certain cities in Asia Minor, but his exact 
and observant descriptions of places in Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
elsewhere in that region, imply that he had seen them as a 
grown-up man. ‘That he was in Asia during the interval 
between his two visits to Italy is evident from our finding him 
journeying from east to west in 29 B.c. 

Subsequently to this, as we know from his own testimony, 
Strabo resided for a long period in Alexandria! (jets émi8nuovrres 
tH “Ade£avdpeia wordy xpévov); and it was then that he made the 
expedition through Egypt, in the company of his friend and 
patron, Aelius Gallus, which was the most considerable of his 
journeys. Gallus was appointed praefect of Egypt in 26 n.c., 
and returned to Rome in 22 B.c., when his office came to an 
end; but whether Strabo accompanied him from Rome, and 
returned thither along with him, we have no means of deciding. 
The expedition on the Nile seems to have taken place in 
25-24 B.c. One of the latest and best critics of Strabo? holds 
it to be probable that he continued to reside at Alexandria until 
(2 B.c.—relying, among other evidences that seem to point in 
that direction, on an inscription °, which states that the Caesareium 
in that city, the position of which Strabo mentions‘, was dedi- 
cated in the year 13-12. It should be remarked, however, that 
it is so habitual with Strabo to supplement the information 
which he acquired at an earlier period, either through his own 
vbservation or from the testimony of others, by the addition 
of facts subsequently obtained, that no great stress can be Jaid 
on such a mode of proof. In any case, there can be no doubt 
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that after leaving Egypt he revisited Rome, though it is a much 
disputed point how long he i1emained there. This question 
must mainly be solved, as far as it admits of solution, by noticing 
his descriptions of buildings which were erected in Rome, and 
of objects that were brought thither, during the remainder of 
his life, together with his accounts of events that happened 
within that period, and then seeing whether they give clear 
evidence of persona] observation and inquiry on the spot. The 
facts themselves may 1n some cases be of slight importance ; 
but in estimating the work of a geographer everything is of 
value which enables us to appreciate aright his opportunites of 
gathering information. 

The following circumstance renders it probable that Strabo Rome re- 
was in Rome in or after the year 20 B.c. In his account of ee 
India he tells us that Porus, an Indian prince, sent an embassy 
to Augustus, bearing a fnendly letter to him, and accompanied 
by a number of presents, one of which was a living man 
without arms, or, as he 1s called in the Greek, a Hermes’. 
This object the Geographer had inspected, but the same was 
not the case with the embassy and the other objects, for he 
describes them on the authority of Nicolaus of Damascus, who 
was at Antioch in Syria when they passed that way. It follows 
that the Hermes, when Strabo saw him, was not ez rou/e, and 
in that case he must almost certainly have seen him at Rome, 
which was his natural destination. Now we learn from Dion 
Cassius that the date of the arnval of this embassy was 20 B.c.”. 
A further reason renders it likely that Strabo was in Rome 
subsequently to 12. B.c. In various parts of his Geography he 
quotes an authority whom he calls 6 xwpoypddos, and speaks of 
his work as 7 xwpueypapia, Now it has been conjectured with 
much probability that this was none other than the great 
survey of Agrippa, who caused a map of the Roman empire 
and the countries adjacent to it to be set up in the Porticus 
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Octaviae at Rome, and accompanied it with a detailed com- 
mentary, stating the distances from one important point to 
another, and the length and breadth of the different provinces. 
This work was not completed until after Agrippa’s death, which 
took place in 12 8.c.! Again, when in his deseription of 
Rome he speaks of the splendour of the objects to be seen in 
the Porticus Liviae, we may gather that he was in Rome later 
than 7 B.c., the year in which that building was erected. The 
passage no doubt is rhetorical in tone, but it is evidently 
intended to convey the impression that the writer had himself 
viewed them*. On the other hand, he could hardly have lived 
in Rome without intermission during the next few years, for 
he states in his account of Geimany that the Romans had 
never passed the Elbe’, whereas we know from Tacitus‘ that 
Domitius Ahenobarbus crossed that mver and received the 
trrumphal 7zseguia in consequence; and this expedition took 
place between 7 B.c. and 1 a.p. Had Strabo been in Rome 
at the time when this occurred, he could not have failed to 
hear of so important an event. In 6 a.p., however, it seems 
not unlikely that he was there, for he mentions the appoint- 
ment of the zgz/es as a provision against the frequent con- 
flagrations in the capital, and the restriction on the height of 
the houses to prevent the fall of buildings, both which measures 
were carried out in that year*: and he also notices the vase 
sent by the Cimbri to Augustus*®, the presentation of which 
was probably a result of the expedition of Tiberius in 5 a.p. 
but statements like these cannot be regarded as ceitain evidence, 
for the writer may have obtained information concerning them 
when at a distance from Rome. The question of Strabo’s 
place of residence during the remainder of his life is still more 
difficult to determine. As it is closely connected with another 
point, viz, the place where he composed his Geography, it may 
' Ridgeway m Class. Review, 
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be well to defer the consideration of it unul we reach that 


part of our discussion. 


Let us now turn to the subject of Strabo’s travels. 
he himself attached great importance, for he boasts that he had ‘veh 


journeyed in different directions as far as any other writer on 
geography—that is to say, from Armenia to the western part of 
Etruria, and from the Euxine to the confines of Aethopia; 
whereas other travellers, who had reached a further hmit 
towards the west, had not proceeded so far eastward, and vice 
versa; and the case was the same with those who had travelled 


towards the north and the south?. 


This may very well have 


been literally true, but it does not therefore follow that Strabo 
was a great traveller, any more than visits to Japan and 
Australia justify the excursionist of the present day in claiming 
that title; indeed, a boast of this kind 1s hable to taise a 
presumption adverse to the claims of him who makes it. Every- 
thing must depend on the extensiveness of the travels that were 
carried out within the given area, and on the scientific spimt of 


research in which they were undeitaken 


In investigating these 


points there 1s great need of caution, to avoid being led away, 
on the one hand by insufficient evidence, on the other by un- 
reasonable scepticism. The Geographer is fond of mentioning 
the places which he visited, and the objects which he saw in 
them. There are thirty notices of this kind in the course of his 
work, relating to twenty different localities?; and he seems to 
go out of his way to introduce these, as if he desired by this 
means to confirm his statements, and to produce in his readers’ 
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minds the impression that he was’ an independent inquirer. 
This does not prove that he did not see other places about 
which he makes no such remark; indeed, in some cases we 
can demonstrate that he did so. For instance, though he 
nowhere tells us that he visited Puteoh, yet the account which 
he gives of the unlading of Egyptian merchant ships at that 
port in his description of Alexandria is a sufficient proof that 
he had been on the spot when this was being done’; and many 
similar passages might be named. But it suggests that we 
should require tolerably clear evidence of his having seen them , 
and to establish this the accurate descnption of a city or an 
object is not sufficient, for that might be obtained at second- 
hand from other writers ; what is wanted is the mention of such 
details as imply personal observation. Thus, when he describes 
the view of, and still more the view from, a place—when we 
read of the vast caves in the rocks between Terracina and 
Formiae, which are occupied by handsomely furmshed dwellings, 
and look out upon the islands of Pandataria and Pontia?; or of 
the Plutonium at Hierapolis, where the spectator can hardly 
see the bottom for the exhalations that are emitted from it’; or 
when he speaks of the Paneium at Alexandria as commanding 
from its summit a panorama of the city‘—we should feel a 
strong presumption that he 1s speaking as an eye-witness, even 
if in some of these instances he had not actually stated it. Yet 
in other cases not unlike these we know that the descriptions 
were borrowed from other writers Thus in his account of 
Spain, a country which he certainly did not visit, he remarks on 
the lofty position of Hemeroscopeium, a colony of Massilia, 
which causes it to be visible from afar when approached from 
the sea®; and on the charming scenery (76 ris sews reprvdv) on 
the banks of the Baetis, which is due to the ground being laid 
out in plantations and well cultivated fields *, Bearing these 
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cautions in mind, we may proceed to inquire, within such limits 
as our space allows, what parts of the world Strabo had visited, 
and with what completeness he had explored them. 

In Africa the only country with which he was acquainted 
was Egypt, though he mentions that he saw Cyrene from the 
sea’; this may easily have occurred when he was sailing from 
Rome to Alexandria, or in the opposite direction. His know- 
ledge of Egypt was very thorough, as might be expected from 
his long residence in Alexandria, and from his having ascended 
the Nile along with Aelius Gallus as far as the First Cataract. 
The results of this are traceable, not only in his elaborate 
sketch of the topography of Alexandria and the account which 
he has given of the chief cities on the banks of the river, but in 
his descriptions of the Lake Moeris, the Labyrinth, and the 
Nilometer at Elephantine ; and in addition to this his narrative 
contains graphic notices of a variety of curious episodes—his 
inspection of the bull Apis at Memphis’, his feeding the sacred 
crocodile at Arsinoé*, his listening in a critical spirit to the 
sound emitted from the statue of Memnon‘, and his fears of 
drowning, at which he himself laughs, when he crossed on 
a frail native craft to the island of Philae®. In consequence of 
this the Seventeenth Book is one of the most interesting parts 
of Strabo’s Geography. 

In Asia again he seems hardly to have visited any country 
except Asia Minor. The regions further to the east, Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia, are excluded from the area of his 
travels by his own statement that he had not advanced beyond 
Armenia in that direction: and by Armenia is here meant the 
western boundary of that land, for he does not appear to have 
set foot in it. Nor can I find any evidence that he travelled 
in Syria, or even coasted along it. Tyre, in particular, which 
he would hardly have left unvisited if he had been in that 
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neighbourhood, he certamly did not sée, for in describing its 
many-storied houses, which, he says, exceeded in height those 
in Rome, he quotes from other authorities’. On the other 
hand, he was well acquainted with his native land of Asia Minor, 
especially with its extreme eastern and western districts—with 
Cihcia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, and with western Phrygia, 
Lydia, Ionia, and Caria. In Cilicia his descriptions of the city 
of Tarsus? and of the Corycian cave *—the latter a very remark- 
able account, the accuracy of which has been recently established 
by M1. Bent’s interesting discovery of the site‘—bear all the 
marks of personal observation, and the presumption thus raised 
is confirmed by our discovering that Strabo was familiar with 
the neighbouring province of Cappadocia. There he tells us 
that he visited the gorge of the mver Pyramus in Cataomia, the 
appearance of which he has stitkingly delineated*®; there also 
he was present at the Magian rites, which he says were still 
celebrated in his time in numerous Persian shrines in that 
country °; at the Cappadocian Comana, which was one of the 
wieatest centres of the native worship in those parts, he resided 
for some time’; and Mazaca (afterwards called Caesareia), the 
capital of this province, together with the imposing mass of 
Mount Argaeus in its neighbourhood, he had evidently seen *. 
With Pontus he was of course well acquainted, and his naniative 
proves his familiarity, not only with the cities of the interior, 
like Comana, another religious centre®, and his birthplace 
Amasia°, but also with those on the sea-coast, especially Sinope, 
his account of which contains highly interesting details™. In 
western Asia Minor, we know that as a boy he 1esided at Nysa, 
and he mentions having been at Ephesus and Hierapolis—the 
former in connexion with the works of art which he saw in the 
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temple of Artemis’, the latter, as having tested the overpowering 
force of the vapours in the Plutonium at that place by letting 
loose some sparrows into it, which immediately fell dead*. His 
notices also of Philadelphia, with the walls of its houses cracked 
by earthquakes *, of Sardis*, and of Mylasa® and Alabanda in 
Caria, the latter of which he compares, on account of its position 
at the foot of two hills, to a crouching mule °, are very graphic ; 
and from his having seen these places, which lie at a consider- 
able distance from one another, we may conclude that he was 
acquainted with much of the intervening district. Similarly, his 
appreciative description of the city of Rhodes? would lead us 
to think that he had visited that island; and the same thing 
may be true also of Cos* and Samos®, Perhaps it is safe to 
conclude that once at least—that is, on the occasion when he 
passed by Gyaros—he made Trogilium his starting-point for 
a voyage to Europe, for he says that that port offered the 
shortest passage by sea to Sunium, and he describes the first 
part of the route between it and the Cyclades**. We cannot 
speak with equal confidence of Strabo’s visits to other places 
in Asia Minor, but with some at least he could hardly fail to 
become acquainted in journeying to and from Amasia. Ilis 
descriptions of Selge in Pisidia“, of Pessinus in Galatia”, and 
of Cyzicus on the Propontis 7’, are all striking, and still more so 
is that of Nicaea in Bithynia, though none of these necessarily 
imply personal observation. But I fail to discover any evidence 
that he had seen the Plain of Troy, notwithstanding that he has 
written at great length about it in his Thirteenth Book. Prob- 
ably all his details on this subject are borrowed from the work of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who, from living close by, had ample 
opportunities of collecting information about it; and if Strabo 
himself had visited the Troad, he might have been saved from 
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the unfortunate mistake of fixing the site of Troy at IAéov Kop 
—a position which is neither strong, nor conspicuous, nor suit- 
able to the Homeric descriptions. 

This brings us to Greece. And here at starting 1 must 
plainly say that, with the exception of Corinth, about which he 
has written with a fullness that contrasts strongly with his treat- 
ment of the other cities, I hardly think he visited any place in 
that country. An exception may be made in favour of the port- 
town of Munychia and the pass of the Scironian rocks, his 
descriptions of which are certainly vivid’; he probably touched 
at the former of these, and sailed within sight of the latter, on 
his way to Comnth. Professor Ernst Curtius puts in a claim also 
for Olympia and the coast of Elis in its neghbourhood ?; but it 
is doubtful whether in Strabo’s notices of these there is anything 
that might not have been borrowed. He certainly had not been 
on the site of Mycenae, for he remarks that not even a trace of 
that city was preserved*; whereas its runs were subsequently 
seen by Pausanias‘, and are not unknown at the present day. 
Nor had he visited Delphi, as is shown by his erroneous state- 
ment about the position of Crisa; for, while that town was 
situated on a spur of Mount Parnassus, in the vicinity of 
Delphi, he places it on the sea-coast® Finally, though it may 
seem almost incredible that he should have omitted to see 
Athens, yet the evidence points strongly in that direction. The 
apologies which he makes for omitting all details respecting it, 
as being superfluous in the case of so world-renowned a place, 
excite Our suspicions; and on the one point which he singles 
out for criticism, viz., the question whether the water of the stream 
of the Eridanus near the Lyceum was pure or impure, about 
which the authorities differed, he has to refer to the statements of 
others, thus making it clear that he had not himself inspected 1t & 
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Possibly he may have paid a hurried visit to Athens from 


Munychia, but of any real acquaintance with the city itself 


er with its environs there is no trace in his work. 

With Italy the case is altogether different. Here we find 
clear proof that he had turned to account his sojourns in Rome 
by exploring the neighbouring country in various directions. 
This is especially true of Latium, where—to cite only two from 
among a great number of instances—his account of the Pomp- 
tine Marshes’, and that of the Lacus Nemorensis near Aricia ?, 
are remarkably graphic. He had visited also the coast-towns 
of Etruria; this he definitely mentions in the case of Popu- 
lonium, where he saw the iron being worked, which was 
brought across from the island of Aethalia® (Ilva); and his 
remarks also about the Bay of Luna and the quarries of white 
marble in its vicinity (the modern Carrara), and about Pisae, 
imply personal observation*. Again, he shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole district that bordered on the Bay 
of Naples—with the cities of Cumae and Neapolis, in which he 
was struck by the survival of Greek customs and culture®; with 
the lake Avernus ®, and with the harbour-works of Puteoli 7—and 
he descants with evident enthusiasm, both on the volcanic features 
of this region, and on the aspect presented by the dwelling- 
houses and plantations which fringed the shore of the bay in 
every direction®. With the line of the Appian Way he seems 
to have become acquainted in journeying from Asia to Rome, 
for he remarks that every one who proceeded to the capital 
from Greece and the East travels by way of Brundisium’®,; and 
his description of that port’, and still more that of Tarentum ”. 
are singularly accurate. But the remainder of the Adriatic 
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Ravenna, which from its great importance we should expect to 
have had especial attraction for him, this is unquestionable, for 
his account of that city represents it as it appeared at an earher 
date, and omits all notice of the great works which were carried 
out there by the orders of Augustus’. Of Sicily he would 
naturally see something when on his way from Rome to Alex- 
andria, for which place Puteoli formed his natural point of 
embarkation That he did sois rendered probable by his saying 
in his description of the crater of Etna, that his information was 
derised from persons who had recently ascended the mountain?; 
and his narrative leaves little doubt that he had communicated 
with them on the spot. 

The conclusion which seems to follow from the preceding 
resiew is this—that, though Strabo was led by the circumstances 
of his life to visit countries widely distant from one another, yet 
he was not a great traveller, and his journeys were not under- 
taken with the object of research, or in order to verify the state- 
ments of former writers. Except in Asia Minor, in Egypt, and 
in Central Italy, he had not deviated far from the route which 
he would naturally take in passing to and from his home and 
the great centres of civilization in which he resided at different 
intervals. To compare him to an eminent explorer like Posi- 
domus, who traversed a great part of Europe, including some of 
the remotest districts of Spain and Gaul, and collected original 
information in those countries on numerous subjects, is absurd. 
But it would be equally far fiom the truth, if we were to regard 
trabo’s travels as having been of shght importance to him as 
4 writer on geography. In reality, he learnt from them what 
was most important for him to learn, to take a comprehensive 
view of his subject, to interest himself in a variety of topics and 
in different races of men, and to get that power of vividly 
realizing and forcibly representing to others the matters he 
teats of, which can only be obtained from ocular inspection, 
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or at least from familiarity with similar objects. Being an 
intelligent and keen-sighted man, he kept his eyes open wherever 
he went, and the result is that he writes, not as a student in his 
closet, but as one who was trained to observe and to criticize. 
This practical view is conspicuous throughout his work, and 
greatly enhances its usefulness. 

We are so accustomed to regard Strabo as a geographer, 
that we are apt to forget that a considerable part of his life was 
spent in writing a work on history. This was his ‘Ieropixé 
‘Yropenpara, or ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ which he mentions by 
name in two passages of his Geography. Early in Book I, 
when speaking of the object which he has in view in writing, he 
Says, Avdmep tyets memoinxdres Uropynpata lotopiKa ypnotna, os bro~ 
AapBdvoper, eis tiv NOuny Kal wodctixny drogodiay, éyvwper mpoabeivac 
kat tyvde thy ovvragiv® poedys yap «ai atry?: and again in 
Book XI, where he is treating of the Parthians, he remarks, 
Eipnxéres Se roda rept tov MapOixay vopipwy ev ry extn Tay loropiKkay 
imopynudtwv BiBra, Sevtépa S€ Tov pera TlodvStov, mapadeipouer 
évratéa, pt) tavrodoyety Séfwpev?. This work is often quoted by 
Josephus, who speaks of the author as Strabo the Cappadocian. 
though he does not mention the title of his book; and both he 
and Arrian made extensive use of it. Plutarch also refers to it, 
and on one occasion by name as forapixi vropyqpara®. The 
question has been raised with regard to the latter of the two 
passages quoted above, whether rd perd MoAvGcov is the title of 
a portion of the ‘Ioropixa “Yropjpara, or whether it does not rather 
designate a separate werk*. It is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to this, that, if Strabo had here been referring to two separate 
works, he would have written, év 73 extn rau loropexdy tropunpator 
BiBAw, kat év ty Seutépa ray pera ToAvBwov®; but it is further 
noticeable, that Plutarch, in his reference to the Afemorrs which 
we have already noticed, is speaking of an event belonging tc 
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remaining ones—which, as we learn from Suidas a rank 
were forty-three in number—were devoted to the history proper. 
In this arrangement Strabo would be following the example of 
his great prototype in historical writing, for a similar spomapa- 
axevy is found in the first two books of Polybius?. The history 
itself must have commenced from 146 B.c., the date of the 
destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of Greece by the 
Romans, at which point the narrative of Polybius ended; 
perhaps it may have been carried down as late as the battle 
of Actium, but on this point we are left to conjecture. It seems 
probable that these J/emorrs were not so much a formal historical 
treatise as materials for such a work, perhaps consisting of ea- 
cerpla from the writings of others. The historical notices which 
are found in the Geography are regarded by Dr. Otto as being 
for the most part summaries of portions of that book, and these 
he has collected and published under the title of Séradonis 
“Lotopixay ‘Yropynyatay Lragmenia®. It has also been suggested, 
as an explanation of a number of puzzling anomalies, which are 
apparent in Strabo's use of Caesar’s writings in his notices of 
Gaul and Britain, that the passages in which these occur were 
derived from the S/istorical Alemoirs, and that in compiling 
these he had made use of other authorities along with Caesar. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, before writing this work, 
“irabo seems to have composed a treatise on the exploits of 
Alexander, for this is implied in his retmark concerning the 
fabulous character of much that had been written about India— 
* Polyb. Lo. 7-10, ® See Vogel in the Philologus, 
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rat juiv 8 bmijpgev emi mdréov xarideiy raira, Uropynparifopéevors ras 
"AdeEavSpou mpagets *. 

Turning now to Strabo’s Geog aphy, we have first to consider Strabo’s 
three points of some difficulty relating to it, all of which have G¢°s'?») 
been much debated; namely the period of the authou’s life to 
which this work is to be ascribed, the place at which it was 
written, and the class of readers for whom it was intended. 
These are naturally important, because the view which we take 
of them cannot fail in some measure to influence, not only the 
interpretation of various details, but also our estimate of the 
scope and purpose of the treatise at large. As regards the filst Date of 11, 
of these questions, the time of writing—until recently it has oak 
been generally assumed that Strabo was far advanced in years 
when he commenced it, indeed, until the year 1879, when 
Dr. Paul Meyer published his Quaestrones Straboncanae, almost 
every one who had written on the subject was agreed that the 
period of its composition lay between the years 17 and 23 A.D. 

The support of this view was found mainly in the numerous 
passages in different parts of the work, in which: occurrences are 
mentioned that took place during that interval; and these were 
thought to imply that the work could not have been begun 
earlier than the year 17- It may, however, fairly be asked— 
and it 1s to Dr. Meyer’s credit that he has brought this point 
prominently fonward—whether it is necessary to suppose, either 
that Strabo composed the whole of his Geography at one time, 
or that he did not afterwards revise it, and introduce the mention 
of subsequent occurrences. It is surely un:easonable to argue 
from the incidental mention of an event, that the book in which 
it is found, and still more that the whole work, must have been 
compiled after that event occurred. Indeed, the opposite suppo- 
sition, viz. that the execution of the work extended over a great 
number of years, not only involves no antecedent improbability, 
but in the case of a subject of such magnitude appears only 
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parts, Episodes too, which otherwise appear out of place in 
the connexion in which they occur—such as the description of 
the triumph of Germanicus in Book VII’, which stands out as 
it were from a strange setting in the account of Germany in 
which it is found—are easily explained as having been of later 
introduction. In saying this much, however, we would not deny 
that this task occupied the later rather than the earlier portion 
of Strabo’s life; this indeed would naturally follow from his 
having been previously engaged on his historical work. With 
regard to the time at which particular portions of the Geography 
were composed, the evidence is too slight to enable us to speak 
with confidence ; but the period of revision we can fix with some 
certainty as having fallen in the years 18 and 19 a.p., because 
the latest events that are introduced—and they are somewhat 
numerous—occurred about that date. This was the case with 
Germanicus’ triumph, which was celebrated in 17 a.p.; with 
the death of Archelaus king of Cappadocia in the same year %, 
concerning which event Strabo says, that his kingdom had been 
reduced to a Roman province, but that its organization was not 
yet known*; with the appointment of a son of Pythodoris and 
Polemo as king of Armenia‘; with the conversion of Commagene 
into a Roman province®; and with the great earthquakes in 
Asia Minor, and the measures which Tiberius took for restoring 
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the cities then injured?. Still more conclusive is the evidence 
afforded by the passage in Book IV relating to the final pacifi- 
cation of Rhaetia~-the only event in his whole work to which 
Strabo assigns a definite date*. It is there stated that the 
Noricans and Carnians had paid tribute regularly for thirty-three 
years; and as the date of their subjugation by Tiberius and 
Drusus was the summer of 15 3.c., the date at which this was 
written would be the latter half of 18 a.p. That Strabo did not 
altogether cease from making additions to his work after that 
time is clear from his mentioning the death of Juba; and we 
have already noticed that he did not in all points bring it up to 
date, e.g. in omitting to record the deaths of Germanicus and 
Arminius. This is hardly a matter for surprise, when we take 
into account his advanced age. 

The question where Strabo’s Geography was written, and the 
closely allied question, where he passed the later portion of his 
life, have been much more keenly disputed, and are much more 
disputable. At one time the point was supposed to be decided 
in favour of Rome by the author’s use of the words evade and 
Setpo in certain parts of his work to designate that city®. Thus 
in Book XUI, when referring to the destruction of Aristotle's 
library, he says, woAd &€ eis rotro kat 7 “Papn mpoceddBero: etbvs 
yap pera thy ’AmeANK@vTOS TeheuTHY ZvAAasS Ape Thy ’AweAAKOvTOS 
BiBr.wOnxny 6 ras "AOnvas av, Sedpo S€ Kopicbeioay Tupavviay 
Te 6 ypauparixes Ouexeipicato qudaptororéAns oy, Ceparevoas tov rt 
THs BiBrroOnxns, xai ByBdrrtomGhai tives ypahetor Gavdots xpopevor 
kat otk avttSdddAovres, Omep Kal ent trdy Drov cupBaiver tray els 
mpacw ypapopéveor Sriov kat évOdde Kai ev AdeEavdpeia*®. From 
this passage it would seem at first sight as if he was writing 
at Rome. It is, however, a sufficient answer, that Strabo clse- 
where employs both these terms of the place aéeuf which he 
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was writing at the time. Thus in his aceount of India he speaks 
of Heracles as Seipo dprypevov*: and when writing of the cave 
of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete, he describes Minos as & évvéa 
crav, &s Corxev, dvaBaivey eri rd Tov Avs dvrpov kat diarpiSav ev0d8e". 
Another passage, which does not contain either of these words, 
has been quoted with gieater advantage in support of Rome as 
the place of composition. In his account of Lampsacus Strabo 
remaiks: évreiOev 32 pernveyxey "Aypinnas tov mentoxdra héovta, 
Avotrmov Epyov’ dveOnxe 8¢ ev TG Gdoe TO petakd Ths iuvys Kal rod 
etpimov®, The places here refeired to are the Nemus Caesarum 
and the lake or naumachia in its neighbourhood, on the right 
bank of the Tiber towards the Janiculan hill; and the mention 
of these points of local topography without furthe: explanation 
may be thought to imply that the person who spoke so familiarly 
of them must have been hving at Rome. It is somewhat hazardous 
to insist much on a single passage, where Strabo, who himself 
knew the spot, may have forgotten for the moment his readers’ 
need of further explanation, but—va/ea/guantum. It does not 
at all events prove more than that the chapter about the Troad, 
in which it occurs, was composed in that city. The other 
arguments on this side turn mainly on Strabo’s intimate acquain- 
tance, as shown in his work, until quite the end of his hfe, with 
monuments recently set up at Rome, with events that were 
passing there, and with occurrences affecting the Roman empire, 
which might not be expected to reach the eats of provincials. 
Great weight has been attributed to his description of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus‘, which, it is thought, must have been 
composed subsequently to the death of that emperor in 14 a. D. 
The date of the erection of this building was 28 Bc, and 
Strabo, as he visited Rome in 29 Bc., must have seen it 
shortly afterwards; but at that time it was empty, and in this 
passage he speaks of it as containing the tombs of members of 
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the imperial family and of Augustus himself. Te also mentions 
that it was surmounted by a bronze statue of Augustus; and it 
has been shrewdly remarked, that it would have been inconsistent 
with that ruler’s injunctions to the effect that the silver statues 
which had been dedicated in his honour should be melted down’, 
if he had allowed such a figure to be set up during his lifetime. 
Still, it is conceivable, if Strabo’s account was written at an 
earlier date, that these details may have been inserted afterwards ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the fact of his having singled out 
this building, alone of all the objects in Rome, for description, 
as if it were the sight of the day, points to a period before the 
erection of the numerous splendid edifices by which the capital 
was subsequently adorned. Again, it has been maintained that 
his description of the triumph of Germanicus, which is unquestion- 
ably graphic, proves that he was present when it took place; 
but there is force in M. Dubois’ observation on this: ‘The 
description of this triumph contains no detail which might not 
have come to the knowledge of the educated provincials. It is 
highly probable that the Romans, in pursuance of an easily 
intelligible policy, did their best to spread so important a piece 
of news as the capture of Arminius’ wife and son®”’ The same 
remark as to the facility of obtaining information in the provinces 
will apply to Strabo’s knowledge of such facts as the continuance 
of payment of their taxes by the Noricans and Carnians, and the 
death of Juba. With regard to the latter of these it may be 
added, that the war of Tacfarinas in Africa, which belongs to 
the same period (17-24 a.p.), is not mentioned by Strabo; and 
it would hardly have escaped his notice, if he had been living at 
Rome.  Suill, afier making all deductions, the supposition that 
Strabo wrote either the whole or the greater part of his Geography 
in Rome, and ended his life there, might appear on the whole the 
most probable, were it not for one overpowering argument on 
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the other side. It seems almost impossible that so instructive 
a work, if it had been published in a great literary centre, should 
have met with so litle recognition as it did in antiquity; and 
especially that it should have escaped the notice of so omnivorous 
a reader, and so diligent a compiler, as Pliny, by whom it is not 
even named. If we suppose that it was published in a remote 
place like Strabo’s native city of Amasia, this difficulty at once 
disappears. 

As regards the class of readers for whom Strabo’s work was 
intended, it has been maintained with equal confidence that he 
wrote specially for Romans, and that he wrote specially for 
Greeks. In favour of the former view his own statement at 
the commencement of his treatise is quoted, that the object of 
geographical study is that it should be of service to men in high 
position '—to the jyepdves, or, as he elsewhere calls them, of &» 
tais tmepoxais? By these he clearly means the generals and 
statesmen, to whom were assigned the conquest and adminis- 
tration of provinces, Thus, when speaking of astronomy and 
mathematical geography, as subjects subsidiary to general 
geography, he says that they ought to be studied so far as they 
are useful to the statesman and the general*; and to prove the 
serviceableness of geography to the latter of these two classes, 
he notices various instances of campaigns which had been 
seriously affected by ignorance of the features of the country— 
notably, the recent reverses which had befallen the Roman arms 
in Parthia, and the difficulties which they had experienced in 
carrying on the war in Germany*. There can be no doubt 
that the persons here referred to were Romans. Besides this, 
those critics who support the view that Strabo’s Geography was 
composed at Rome suggest, that his purpose in writing was 
affected by his residence in that city, and by the imfluence of 
Roman dignitaries, whose confidence he enjoyed. The sketch 
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of the Roman empire, and of its division into provinces, with 
which he concludes his work, is thought to point in the same 
direction. On the other side it is contended that, however 
much the writer may have professed the desire to be of service 
to Roman officials, there is very small trace in his work of 
his having kept this in view. His elaborate disquisitions on 
mythology, his long historical notices, his enumerations of 
philosophers and literary men produced by different cities, and 
these too in almost every instance Greeks, his descriptions of 
remarkable physical phenomena, and the other topics which he 
introduces in rich profusion, while they would render his work 
acceptable to his own countrymen, could hardly serve the 
purposes of Roman statesmen and generals. It is also remarked 
that here and there he gives evidence of writing for persons 
unacquainted with Latin, by explaining the meaning of Latin 
words; for instance, when he mentions the derivation of the 
name Sinuessa from szus, he adds, aos yap 6 xéAmes', and 
when he names Vada Sabatia (SaSdrov Otdda), he says, omep 
éort revdyn®. Again, if his work was intended to win the ears 
of Romans, his depreciation of Roman in comparison of Greck 
authors, and the want of originality which he attributes to them, 
would certainly be strange. ‘Roman writers,’ he says, when 
speaking of Spain, ‘imitate the Greeks, but not with much 
success; for they borrow their statements from them, and do 
not for themselves bring to the subject much love of enquiry ; 
so that where the Greeks fail us, these do not greatly help to 
supplement them*.” The number of Roman writers whom he 
quotes by name is, no doubt, remarkably small; besides Cicero, 
whom he cites twice‘, the only others are Caesar’, Asinius 
Pollio *, and Fabius Pictor’. 

It cannot be denied that the arguments thus adduced on both 
sides have considerable weight; but a third view has now to be 
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mentioned, which, if established, ‘may serve to neutralize the 
apparent antagonism between them. It has been suggested that 
Strabo wrote, neither for Greeks nor for Romans exclusively, 
but for cultivated men in general without reference to their 
nationality. He seems, indeed, to imply as much as this, when 
he says that he intends his tieatise to be popular (dnpapedés), 
and defines the zoderixds for whom it was intended as ‘one who 
is not wholly uneducated, but has gone through the general 
course of study which is pursued by free-born and cultured 
men, In other words, he expects his readers to be educated 
gentlemen; but beyond this he does not appeal exclusively 
to any particular class or body of men. He would naturally 
assign the foremost position among them to Roman statesmen, 
for 1t was reasonable that he should wish to instruct the masters 
of the world, especially as they were extremely ignorant of 
geography: at the same time, the thought suggests itself, that 
some of Strabo’s introductory remarks on this pomt may par- 
take of the nature of an advertisement. the object of which was 
to attract Roman readers. The contents of the Geography fully 
bear out this larger view of the public to which it was addressed, 
for it is congemial both to the scientific spirit of the Greeks and 
to the practical! ideas of the Romans, and the information which 
is found in it would be interesting to persons of both those 
races. Yet, after all has been said, it is not perhaps far from 
the truth, that Strabo, while he zevshed to be read by Romans, 
expecied to be read by Greeks. 

The object then which Strabo had in view in writing his 
Geography was a practical one. to instruct and interest intelhgent 
readers. Thus he himself says, that the criterion of such a study 
is its usefulness *, and applying this principle in another passage, 
where he is speaking of his accounts of modes of life and 
political constitutions that had become extinct, he explains that 
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these were introduced as lessons for the instruction of others, 
either for imitation or for avoidance’. It 1s important that we 
should bear this in mind in estimating his work, because it 
explains his comparative neglect of mathematical geography. 
This no doubt is the weakest side of his treatise, for he deals 
with this part of his subject only in his Introduction, and there 
unsystematically in the form of controversy with his predecessors 
in that study. The excuse for this is to be found in his consider- 
ing that this branch was sufficiently represented in works already 
existing, especially in the writings of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
and Posidonius, so that he felt it to be sufficient 1f he corrected 
what he supposed to be their mistakes. This would satisfy his 
contemporaries, who had those works in their hands, though to 
_us who have lost them the omission is a matter for serious regret. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that Strabo was in 
this respect greatly inferior to those eminent writers, and that 
sometimes, when he criticizes them, he either misunderstands 
them, or is himself in error. But the point of view from which he 
regarded geography was a different one from theirs. For the globe 
at large, or even for the northern temperate zone, which alone he 
believed to be the dwelling-place of man, he cares nothing, 
except in so far as a knowledge of it serves for a preliminary to 
the study of the inhabited world. Hence, when discussing the 
use of such aids to geography as globes and maps, he professes 
himself contented with a simple sketch (6docyépea), which, 
without any attempt at scientific delineation, supplies a general 
idea of the features of a country *. 

The greatness of Strabo’s work consists in its encyclopaedic Encyclo- 
character. His aim was to bring together, and to exhibit in aia 
a readable form, all that it was important to know about the of Strabo’s 
different countries of the world and their occupants No treatise “ as 
of this kind had been produced before, and nowhere else can be 
found so comprehensive a view of the olkouzévy. The modern 
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book to which it can best be compared is Riuer’s Lrdkunde, 
in which almost all the information which a reader can desire, 
about Asia at all events, is contained. In both these works the 
conformation of the ground in each district, the nature of the 
products, the character and condition of the inhabitants, and 
similar topics, are dealt with; in both cases also the most 
prominent element is historical geography. In Strabo this is 
especially conspicuous. Not only does he everywhere introduce 
the history of a country side by side with 1ts geography, but he 
endeavours to show the intimate connexion that existed between 
the two. Thus in describing the lines of Roman roads through 
eastern Spain he refers to Caesar’s march along them before the 
battle of Munda’; in his account of the passes that lead from 
Upper Italy into Etruna he distinguishes the one by which 
Hannibal crossed*; the mention of the condition of the 
Samnite towns in the Augustan age imtroduces a sketch of 
Sulla’s campaign by which they were finally subjugated *; the 
pass of the Climax on the coast of Lycia recalls the danger to 
which Alexander’s troops were exposed in traversing it‘; and 
so on throughout the whole work. Still more striking is the 
way in which he traces the influence of the features of a land 
on the character and history of its inhabitants. On a large 
scale this is noticeable in his comparison of Europe with the 
other great continents in its effect on the races that occupied 
it*, and in his discussion of the influence exercised by the 
physical features of Italy on the development of the power of 
Rome‘, and in a more restricted area the same thing appears 
in his remarks on the advantages enjoyed by Corinth for pur- 
poses of commerce owing to its position between two seas and 
on the line of road between Northern Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese’, and on the effect produced on the inhabitants of Aegina 
by the barrenness of its soil, which forced them to betake them- 
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selves to the sea and become a naval power’. Nowhere is 
Strabo’s originality more clearly seen than here. He is in fact 
the only writer in antiquity who has systematically treated of the 
influence in this respect of nature on man. Both here and in the 
general conception of his work a tendency towards generalization 
is apparent which is highly philosophical. As M. Dubois epigram- 
matically expresses it ;—if the title of Philosophy of History is 
rightly assigned to treatises which generalize on that subject, 
then on the same principle Strabo’s book might be called the 
Philosophy of Geography *. 

While such, however, was the Geographer’s conception of Its defects. 
what his work should be, and while his execution of his plan has 
in many ways been so successful, we cannot but fee] that not 
unfrequently he fails to reach his ideal. There is indeed a 
strange inequality in his treatment of his subject, so that from 
time to time the feebleness of his criticism, and a want of exact- 
ness and method in the arrangement of his facts, impress us with 
the idea that we are not listening to one who possessed a 
powerful grasp of mind. Often, too, we perceive that he is too 
much disposed to make the geographical portion subservient to 
the historical, and still more to the mythological. There is an 
almost comical instance of this in his account of the district 
Adiabene in Babylonia, which he commences by saying, ‘ Adia- 
bene is for the most part level;’ and then, after giving an 
account of its historical relations to the neighbouring peoples, he 
concludes it with the words, ‘such is Adiabene*” The long- 
protracted discussion, also, about the Curetes in Book X shows 
how far the writer could be carried in his enthusiasm for 
mythology. Inquiries such as these were no doubt acceptable 
to the Greeks of his time, who took a special interest in such 
questions, but they mar the unity of his work. Again, it is 
a distinct drawback to the usefulness of such a treatise that it 
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cannot be regarded as a picture of the known world, as it 
existed at the time when the author wrote—a point which the 
student requires to bear constantly in mind, when employing it 
as an authority. In his account of India, for instance, Strabo has 
to follow the narratives of persons who wrote some centuries 
before his age ; and the same thing is true in a lesser degree of 
Spain, Gaul, and other lands. The deficiencies which arise 
from this cause, however, cannot to any great extent be attri- 
buted to the author, who could but avail himself of such infor- 
mation as was forthcoming in his day. And, whatever deduc- 
tions have to be made on these grounds, we cannot but feel that 
the wide range of Strabo’s interests, the judgement with which 
he selects the facts that were most important and most attrac- 
tive, and the literary skill by which he renders a geographical 
work at once readable and of permanent value, entitle him to 
a high position among authors. 

There is, indeed, both in the method and the execution of 
the Geography, a thoroughly Greek feeling for the due propor- 
tion of things, and for the need of considering the form as well 
as the matter in combining so great a variety of materials. In 
entering on such a work the author feels that he is an artist, 
and that it must be executed in an artistic spirit. This becomes 
at once apparent, when we compare the skilful grouping of 
the facts which make up Strabo’s compact and well-arranged 
chapters, with the lists of names and catalogues of objects 
which are crowded together in Pliny’s Natural History, or 
with the dry details that compose the work of Ptolemy. To 
say this is not to depreciate the work of those authors, but to 
point out that the object with which they wrote was different 
from Strabo’s. He speaks of a geographical treatise as a 
colossal work (xodocgoupyia), in which, as in a colossal statue. 
the general effect should be studied, and insignificant minutiae, 
which would detract from this, should be omitted}, This is 
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especially conspicuous in the dislike he expresses for superfluous Exclusion 
and cacophonous names. Thus, in speaking of the mountain ee 
tribes of Spain, he says, ‘I shrink from accumulating their names. 
names, odious as they are to write—unless any of my readers 

are gratified by hearing such names as Pleutauri and Bardyetae 

and Allotriges, and others even worse and more unimportant’ 

The same remark he applies to the names of some of the 
Arabian tribes, which he omits on account of the vulgarity 

and clumsiness of their pronunciation®, The exclusion of 

some of these we at the present day may regret, because the 
knowledge of them would have assisted our researches, but 

they would have rendered his work less readable: nor can he 

be accused of sacrificing his scientific to his literary aims, for 

in reading his accounts of countries historically famous, such 

as Italy and Greece, our pleasure is often marred by the lists 

of towns which he feels it his duty to introduce. In the main, 

also, notwithstanding what has just been said about the pre- 
ponderance that he assigns to the historical clement, he shows 

tact in combining a number of subjects in such a manner as 

not to allow any one of them to overbalance the rest. Besides Methods 
this, he endeavours in many ways to vary and enliven his ees 
narrative, with the view of interesting his readers as well as 
instructing them. He enables them to realize geographical 
features by comparing them to familiar objects. Thus he 

likens Spain to a bull's hide*®, the Peloponnese to the leaf of 

a plane-tree *, the Oases in the Lybian desert to the spots on 

a leopard’s skin®, the harbour of Brundisium and the Golden 

Horn at Byzantium with their winding inlets to a stag’s head 

and horns*, Mesopotamia to a cock-boat’, the Trojan Ida, 

with its long range and numerous spurs, to a milleped*; and 

other comparisons of the same kind might be mentioned”. 

Many of these, no doubt, were borrowed, especially from 
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Eratosthenes, but Strabo’s skill is shown by the way in which 
he utilizes them. In the same manner he enlarges his reader's 
view by noticing the similarities between places, districts, and 
features of the ground in different countnes. He compares 
the height of the houses in Tyre and Rome’, the healthiness 
of Ravenna and Alexandna notwithstanding the shallows in 
their neighbourhood’, the size and shape of the Peloponnese 
and the Tauric Chersonese’, the intermittent streams by which 
the Lacus Fucinus in Latium and the river Amenanus in Sicily 
were fed‘, and the periodical inundations of the Nile and the 
rivers of India’; and he also quotes the saying, in which the 
Acro-corinth and the acropolis of Messene on Ithome were 
spoken of as the two horns by which the cow (the Peloponnese) 
might be held® Nor does he consider it below the dignity 
of his subject to introduce a humorous, and sometimes even 
a comical element. Of this nature are the admirable story of 
the musician and the deaf man’, the mddle about the unprofit- 
ableness of the mines in Attica’, the mention of the mistake 
of the Vettones, who when they saw Roman centurions walking 
up and down for the sake of exercise, treated them as madmen °, 
and the narrative of the Salassi, who, after rolling down boulders 
on Caesar's army, excused themselves on the ground that they 
were constructing roads or bridges’®. The proverbs and 
proverbial expressions that are scattered over the work are very 
numerous; more than thirty such have been collected by Dr. 
Paul Meyer in his Stradonzana™. Two of the best known of 
them, which occur 1n the same chapter of the Eighth Book ”, are 
‘Double Malea and forget your home’ (Madéas 8¢ céuwas érAdbov 
ray otxace), with reference to the danger to which sailors were 
exposed in rounding that promontory ; and ‘Not every one can 
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afford a trip to Corinth’ (od mavrés dvdpis es KépwOov fo@ 5 mois), 
which turns on the extravagant rate of living in that luxurious 
city. 

The most characteristic feature of Strabo, however, as an Variety of 
author is his manysidedness. His work is a mine of informa- eee of 
tion on subjects connected with the ancient world—to use that 
term in a much wider sense than that of classical antiquity; and 
in consequence of the extent of its range it is referred to more 
than any other ancient treatise by students of various subjects ; 
indeed, in some instances it is our only source of information 
about them. To put aside for the moment the themes which 
form the staple of the book—geography proper, history and 
sociology, together with the reflexions and general deductions 
‘which these give birth to—let us notice a few of the topics, which 
occupy a secondary place in it, and are in many cases introduced 
incidentally. Strabo’s interest in peculiarities in the physical “eolegica! 
conformation of the earth, especially in volcanic phenomena, is bien. 
very marked, and for these he possessed a rich store from which 
to draw in the work of his predecessor Posidonius. Hence his 
accounts of the chief volcanic centres, whether extinct or still 
active, which were known in his age—Vesuvius, the Lipari 
islands, Etna, Thera (Sawfor7i), the Catacecaumene in western 
Asia Minor, and Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia—as well as of 
the most important eruptions and earthquake movements that 
were on record, are of extreme value both for geologists and 
others. Nor does he ever miss an opportunity of noticing other 
strange features of the ground, such as the rolled stones of the 
Plaine de la Crau (Campi Lapidei) in Southern France, or the 
subterranean passages that are of frequent occurrence in the 
limestone soil of Greece, by which rivers are engulfed and lakes 
are drained. Climate also has an especial attraction for him; he Climat 
does not fail, for instance, to notice the cloudy, sunless pe 
atmosphere of Britain,’ and the monsoons and the rainy season 
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in India; and he remarks that the amount of snow that falls is 
greater, and the snow-line 1s lower, on the northern side of 
a range of mountains than on the southern®’, And in in- 
numerable passages he draws attention to the effect of varieties 
of climate on the vegetation, on the animals, both wild and 
domesticated, on the physical characteristics of the inhabitants, 
on the food and clothing of vanous tribes, and on the rapid 
development of civilization in regions which, like Baetica in 
southern Spain, are especially favoured in this respect *, On the 
subject of trees and plants he furnishes a great variety of 
infomation: the banyan-tree in India, with its self-formed layers, 
the papyrus and the Egyptian bean, the palm-groves and balsam- 
gardens of Jericho, the ins (orrice-root) and gum-producing 
storax, for both of which Selge in Pisidia was famous, the trees 
which supplied the finest of the precious woods that were used 
for the furniture of the wealthy Romans, and many others, are 
described, together with their mode of growth and the purposes 
which they were made to serve. Again, to turn to subjects 
more immediately connected with man, he gives detailed 
accounts of engineering works, like the mines in Spain and the 
canal-system by which the inundations of the Euphrates were 
checked and its waters utilized; of inventions, such as that of 
glass by the Phoenicians ; and of scientific discoveries, e. g. that 
of the true calendar by the pnests of Heliopolis, and those of 
arithmetic and astronomy by the Sidonians. The ethnologist 
and the anthropologist will find in the Geography an ample 
store of facts in the observations it contains on the early history 
and traditions of numerous peoples, on their dress, their character, 
their dwellings and mode of life, and their manner of fighting. 
Finally, the history of religion is largely illustrated by what is 
there recorded concerning the opinions and foims of worship of 
castes in all respects widely removed from one another, as of the 
Druids in Gaul, and of the Brahmans in India, and concerning 
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the great centres of religious observance and ceremonial, such 
as the two Comanas, and others hardly less important, in Asia 
Minor, with their orgiastic rites and organized system of temple 
votaries. Most of the points here referred to will be found 
illustrated in the following extracts. 

Another source of unfailing interest in Strabo’s work is found Strabo s 
in his love of curiosities. Owing to this a large amount of Cs 

Db curlosities. 

information has been preserved, which, while it may possibly 
have only amused his contemporaries, yet to us, with our 
partial acquaintance with antiquity, is an important source of 
knowledge. No gazetteer was ever more on the look-out for 
every thing that could minister to the taste of the general reader. 
A number of these notices may be grouped under the heading 
of what at the present day would be called ‘sport, though Spori. 
Strabo himself would hardly have classified them under that 
title. In the account of Spain we find a description of ferreting, 
which was largely employed as a remedy for a plague of rabbits 
that infested the country*. In connexion with the Straits of 
Messina we have a graphic and exciting account, derived from 
Polybius, of the capture of the sword-fish in that neighbour- 
hood®; and elsewhere there are interesting details of the migra- 
tions of tunnies between the Mediterranean and the Palus 
Maeotis. In the Fifteenth Book we read of the methods of 
hunting and decoying elephants in India, which closely cor- 
respond to those that are observed in that country at the 
present day*. The use of crampons in mountain climbing, 
and tobogganing on the snow-slopes, are described as being 
familiarly practised in the Caucasus*; and the ascents of high 
summits, like Etna and Argaeus, are noticed, together with 
the experiences of those who made them®. Other points are 


of a nature to engage the attention of naturalists—the fish that ee. 
nistory’, 


live embedded in the ice of the Palus Maeotis®, the red rock- 
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salt which turns white when pounded’, and tidal peculiarities. 
such as the occurrence of tides at the head of the Adriatic’, 
and the constantly shifting currents of the Euripus at Chalcis®. 
strange Other students again may be interested in the curious customs 
Customs. hich from time to time are noticed, such as the habit of 
tattooing among the Illyrians and Thracians‘, the practice of 
casting malefactors over precipices, with which the story of 
the Lover’s Leap seems to have been connected ®, the custom 
of widow-burning in India ®, and numerous observances in con- 
nexion with death and burial. 
Contentsof It 1s hardly necessary to review in detail the accounts which 
er Strabo has given of the various countries of the then known 
world, but for the sake of clearness it may be well to notice 
briefly the contents of the seventeen books which compose his 
treatise. The first two of these are devoted to the Introduction, 
in which he states the aim and scope of his work, and the 
principles on which he conceives that 1t ought to be composed. 
and draws attention to the general features which characterize 
both the entire area and the several continents; he also sets 
forth his views on mathematical and physical geography, and 
criticizes at some length the opimons of former geographers on 
those subjects. After these preliminaries he commences his 
survey, and in the remaining fifteen books, starting from the 
west, conducts his readers over the oixovzeyn; with the Mediter- 
ranean Sea for his central point; so that at last, after reviewing 
successively Europe, Asia, and Africa, he finds himself once 
more at the western limit of the world The third book deals 
with the Iberian peninsula, the fourth with Gaul, including 
Britain on the one side and the Ligurian sea-coast on the other ; 
the fourth and fifth with Italy and Sicily. Then, before pro- 
ceeding to Hellenic lands, Strabo retraces his steps, and gives 
an account in Book VII, as far as his scanty information allows, 
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of the northern and eastern districts of Europe—Germany and 
the lands which lie between it and the Euxine, the countries to 
the north of that sea and about the Palus Macotis, and the 
region to the south of the Danube, comprising Illyricum, Epirus. 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The end of this book, which deals 
with the two last-named countries, is unfortunately lost, and 
all our knowledge of its contents is derived from epitomes. 
The three next books (VIII-X) describe respectively the Pelo- 
ponnese, Northern and Central Greece, and the Greek islands 
With the eleventh book we enter Asia, the boundary between 
which and Europe, according to Strabo, is the Tanais; and 
here, after noticing the main divisions of that continent, and 
the chain of the Taurus as its determing geographical feature 
—including under that name the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains which run through it from west to east—he surveys, first 
the lands which lie between the Euxine and the Caspian and 
to the eastward of the last-named sea, and afterwards the more 
central regions of Parthia, Media, and Armenia. Then follow 
three books (XJI-XIV) on Asia Minor, about which, as might 
be expected in the case of the Geographer’s native country, the 
information given is very full. India and Persia form the sub- 
ject of the fifteenth book, while the sixteenth comprises the 
remaining portions of Asia—Assyria, Babylomia, Syria, and 
Arabia. The seventeenth, which concludes the work, treats 
of Egypt and of the remainder of Africa. 

The Greek of Strabo 1s usually clear and intelligible, espe- 
cially in the descriptive portion of his work, for his sentences 
are seldom long or complicated, and his diction is simple and, 
as befits the subject, devoid of ornament. But when he comes 
to discuss disputed questions and investigate doubtful points, he 
is often involved and obscure, so that it is no easy task to make 
sure of his meaning, as 1s shown by the great divergence that is 
found in the interpretation of such passages by his translators 
A further difficulty will be found in the wide range of his 
vocabulary, which arises from the great variety of subjects of 
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which he treats, and owing to the same cause, and partly also 
to the change that had passed over the language 1n the transition 
from earlier to later Greek, the words are frequently employed 
in unfamiliar senses—a fact which accounts for the constant 
recurrence of Strabo’s name in Greek lexicons, though notwith- 
standing this not a few of his meanings are left unexplained. 
The fortunes of Strabo’s work, in respect of the attention 
which it has attracted, and the estimates which have been 
formed of it at different periods, have been strangely chequered. 
The neglect from which it suffered in antiquity has been already 
noticed. On this subject a first-rate authority says—‘It was 
certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the ume of 
Athenaeus (about the beginning of the third century), who refers 
to it in two passages, neither of them hasing any direct beanng 
on geography ': but its geographical importance 1s for the first 
time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea—a wnter who cannot 
be placed earlier than the third century—who mentions Strabo, 
im conjunction with Artemidorus and Menippus of Pergamus, 
as one of the authorities most to be relied on with respect to 
distances. With this exception we find hardly any reference to 
it till the time of Stephanus of Byzantium, towards the end of 
the fifth century, by whom it is frequently cited?’ Possibly 
Harpocration also should be noticed, by whom the Geography 
is twice named (Ss. vv. Aevxds and Aéyaiov). - Perhaps Strabo’s 
contemporaries, who possessed works such as those of Artemi- 
dorus and Posidonius, from which he largely borrowed, may 
not have estimated his work as highly as we do. Perhaps 
also the voluminous nature of the treatise, and the consequent 
expense involved in copying it, may have restricted the sale ; 
and its publication at Amasia, if this supposition is a true one, 
would have been unfavourable to its circulation. But the fact 
remains that it was almost ignored. In the middle ages, how- 
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ever, the case was quite different. To the wmiters of that period 
he was known as the geographer par excellence (6 yewypddos), 
and Eustathius in particular fiequently calls him by that name. 
His popularity at that time is attested by the formation of two 
chrestomathies of his work. In like manner in modern times 
Strabo’s treatise has been very variously appreciated. To some 
writers—notably to Mullenhoff’'—he seems to be a dull unin- 
telligent compiler; and others, who judge him somewhat more 
dispassionately, regard his Geography as little more than a new 
edition of the treatise of Eratosthenes. That it was not this 
1s sufficiently proved by a comparison of the size of the two 
works; for, whereas Strabo’s, as we have seen, extended to 
seventeen books, that of Eratosthenes was comprised in three, 
and the greater part of these must have been devoted to general 
views of the subject and technical details of mathematical 
geography, so that but small space could have been left for 
minute description, or for the miscellaneous information which 
Strabo so bountifully supplies. Nor will any one be ready to 
regard Strabo as a mere compiler, who observes how careful 
he is to cast his materials into a shape of his own, and to give 
the result of his companson of various authorities. In answer 
to such views it may be sufficient to quote the judgement of 
some of the greatest authorities of the present century. To 
pass by our own Lyell, whose opinion will be cited later on in 
the present volume, Alexander von Humboldt says, ‘The gifted 
geographer of Amasia does not possess the numerical accuracy 
of Hipparchus, or the mathematical and geographical informa- 
tion of Ptolemy; but his work surpassed all other geographical 
labours of antiquity by the diversity of the subjects, and the 
grandeur of the composition®.’ Lassen also, the great Indian 
authority, remarks, ‘Strabo’s work holds a very conspicuous 
position among the creations of the Greek intellect, both in 
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respect of the fullness of its contents and the thoroughness of 
its investigations, and of the well-considered arrangement of the 
matter, and the clearness and gracefulness of its descriptions ’.’ 
Nor should it be overlooked, as evidencing the judgement of one 
who never failed to recognize genius, that it was the admiration 
felt by Napoleon I for this ancient writer, which caused him 
to authorize the French translation of Strabo by Gossellin, La 
Porte du Theil, Coray and Letronne (Par. 1805-1819), which, 
with its introductions, notes and appendices, is the greatest 
work which has been accomplished for the elucidation of the 
Geography. 

In considering the use which Strabo made of the authorities 
from whom his materials are derived, we are struck both by his 
sympathies and his antipathies. His devotion to Homer as a 
source of geographical information was unbounded, so that his 
judgement 1s frequently hampered by it in a prejudicial manner 
In this, it is true. he was only following the example of most of 
his predecessors in scientific geography, especially Hipparchus, 
Polybius, and Posidonius, to whom the Homeric poems had 
become a sort of Sacred Book, the statements contained in 
which might not be questioned. Possibly in Strabo’s case two 
other influences may have been at work in increasing his bias 
in that direction; the first, his Stoic views, for an exaggerated 
devotion to Homer had become one of the tenets of that sect; 
the second, his relation to the literary schools of Pergamus and 
Alexandria, which were at variance as to the extent of the 
authority to be attributed to the poet, the former maintaining, 
the latter opposing, his clarms to decide questions of general 
geography. On this subject Strabo ranged himself on the side 
of the Pergamene school *, and in consequence of this we find 
him attacking the statements of Eratosthenes, who had ventured 
to advance the opposite opinion’, But the veneration which he 
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felt for these ancient poems seriously interfered with the execu- 
tion of parts of his work, especially with the section of it which 
is devoted to Greece (Books VILU-X). Here the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are his text books, and his narrative is almost as much 
a justification of the poet’s statements as a description of the 
country. Indeed it is highly probable that much of what is 
there introduced is derived from the commentary of Apollo- 
dorus on the Homeric catalogue, and that that work, and the 
similar treatise of Demetrius of Scepsis, were drawn upon, though 
to a less extent, for his account of Asia Minor (Books XII-XIV). 
On the other hand, his depreciation of Herodotus as an authority 
both on geography and history is equally unqualified. Refusing 
to distinguish the results of observation and inquiry from what 
was derived from hearsay in his history, he regards him as a 
mere retailer of fables, in whom no confidence can be reposed}. 
He classes him with Ctesias and Hellanicus, as writers whose 
statements are less deserving of credence than those of Hesiod 
and the tragic poets, and who wrote, like them, simply for 
the amusement of their readers. Tempted by the success of the 
professed myth-writers, they thought to render their composi- 
tions agreeable by putting into the form of history things 
which they had neither seen nor heard, at least from reliable 
informants’. In the same spirit he pours contempt on the 
narrative of the early traveller, Pytheas of Massilia, who pro- 
fessed to have visited the north-western shores of the continent 
of Europe, and described the tribes that inhabited them. In 
this case there was more excuse for Strabo’s disbelief, since in 
this he was only following Polybius, and the facts retailed by 
that explorer often appear extravagant; but, notwithstanding 
this, the tendency of modern opinion is to restore to Pytheas 
the credit for truthfulness, which the Geographer and the majority 
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remarkable. It has sometimes beef explained by the supposition 
that he was not thoroughly conversant with the Latin language’, 
but in the case of one who had spent many years of his life at 
Rome this seems highly improbable. The reason may with 
more likelihood be found in the deficiency of Roman literature, 
not only in the production of systematic treatises on geography, 
but also in the intelligent description of the natural features of 
countnes. His sense of this may have discouraged him from 
further investigation of works in that language from which 
valuable facts might have been gleaned. 

Of the authorities whom Strabo used, by far the most im- 
portant is Eratosthenes; he cites him continually, and from him 
he derived both the plan of his work, and the greater part of 
his scientific views. After him come Hipparchus, Polybius, 
Ephorus, Artemidorus, and Posidonius, all of whom contnbuted 
extensive materials for the treatment of various sides of his 
subject. In particular, it was from Polybius that he derived his 
interest in historical geography, and learnt to take a compre- 
hensive view of the history of mankind, and of the earth’s 
surface as the sphere of its operation and as modifying its 
development. Posidonius furnished him with a large store of 
observations about the phenomena of physical geography, 
together with miscellaneous information on numerous subjects, 
which he had collected in the course of his extensive travels. 
Of this latter kind also were the valuable contributions of 
Artemidorus. Besides these, there were numerous other writers 
on geography, of whose compilations and narratives Strabo 
availed himself for special countries, and additional details were 
supplied from local sources. To discuss their merits and the 
debt which Strabo owed to them respectively is a task beyond 
the scope of this Introduction, but for the convenience of the 
reader a list of those who are mentioned in the following 
extracts is appended. On the general subject of the sources of 
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the Geography I may refer to the work of M. Dubois, who has 
treated it more fully than any previous writer. 


LIST OF WRITERS ON GEOGRAPITY, WHO ARE MEN- 
TIONED IN THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS. 


I, ANAXIMANDER, of Miletus, b. 610 B.C.; philosopher of the 
jonian school, and pupil of Thales. He introduced the use of the 
gnomon into Greece, and was said to have invented geographical 
maps. 

z, ARISTOBULUS; one of the companions of Alexander the Great 
in his campaigns in Asia, of which he composed a history. 

3. ARTEMIDORUS, of Ephesus, cfre. 100 B.C. He travelled 
extensively, especially about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and wrote a treatise on geography, containing much general 
information, which is frequently quoted by Strabo. 

4. CLEITARCHUS; companion of Alexander, and author ‘of 
a history of his Asiatic campaigns, which ancient writers did not 
highly estimate. 

5. DEMETRIUS CALLATIANUS, of Callatia in Moesia, date un- 
certain; wrote a geographical treatise on Europe and Asia in 
twenty books. 

6. DEMETRIUS, of Scepsis, about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; a Greek grammarian, who wrote a disquisition, 
historical and geographical, in thirty books, on the Trojan allies 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue. 

7, DemMOCRITUS, the philosopher of Abdera, b. crc. 460 B.C. ; 
he was an extensive traveller and observer. 

8 DICAEARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle, cr7c. 320 B.C.; wrote 
a treatise on general geography (js mepiodos), and a topographical 
description of Greece. He was the first person who attempted to 
_ measure the altitude of mountains. 

9. EpHoRUS, of Cume in Aeolis, c/rc. 400 B.C.; wrote a general 
history in thirty books, two of which were specially devoted to the 
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the third to political and descriptive geography. 

11. EUDOXUS, of Cnidos, circ. 366 B.C.; a famous astronomer, 
who also wrote a geographical work, which Strabo several times 
quotes. The same writer mentions that the observatory of Eudoxus 
in Cnidos was still shown in his time (17. 1. 30; cp. 2. 5. 14). 

12. HECATAEUS, of Miletus, circ. 520 B.C.; historian and 
geographer. Herodotus mentions him in connexion with the 
lonian revolt against the Persians. He appears to have travelled 
extensively both in Asia and about the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His geographical work, which was called Tis repiodos or Hepipynars, 
seems to have embodied all the information on that subject which 
the Greeks of his time possessed. 

13. HIPPARCHUS, cive. 150 B.C., the famous astronomer. He 
divided the known world into ¢/:sza/a, or zones of latitude. 


14. MEGASTHENES, ¢évc. 290 B.C. He was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (Sandrocottus) at Patali- 
putra (Palibothra) on the Ganges. His writings were the chief 
source from which the knowledge of India which the Greeks and 
Romans possessed was drawn. 


15. NEARCHUS, one of Alexander’s companions in his Eastern 
expedition. He was appointed in 326 B.C. to command the fleet of 
that monarch, which descended the Indus, and proceeded from the 
mouth of that river to the mouth of the Euphrates. His narrative 
of this expedition has been preserved for us in substance in Arrian’s 
Indica, Strabo also borrowed from it, though he censures Nearchus 
as a retailer of fables (2. 1. 9). 


16, ONESICRITUS, another companion of Alexander and historian 
of his campaigns. He accompanied Nearchus as second in com- 
mand on the voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf. He was 
also sent by Alexander to communicate with the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Strabo severely criticizes his exaggerations. 
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17. PoLysius, the historian, b. c/7c. 204 B.c. He travelled in 
Spain, Gaul and Africa, and recognized the importance of 
geography as an aid to history, interspersing his historical narra- 
tive with geographical remarks, and devoting one entire book (now 
lost) to that subject. 

18. PosIpONIus, of Apamea in Syria, b. crc. 135 B.C. ; a Stoic 
philosopher who taught at Rhodes. He wrote a continuation of 
the history of Polybius, and, like that writer, introduced into it 
numerous geographical notices, accounts of the manners and 
customs of the peoples whom he had visited, and especially 
observations on physical phenomena. For all these subjects Strabo 
was largely indebted to him, especially in connexion with Spain and 
Gaul, in which countries he had travelled extensively ; and from 
the information which can thus be traced to him we gather that he 
was one of the most intelligent observers in all antiquity. 


19. PYTHEAS, of Massilia, a navigator and author of travels, of 
uncertain date, but probably contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. The scene of his voyages was the western and north- 
western coasts of Europe. Strabo treats his statements as un- 
worthy of credit, and his alleged discoveries have often been regarded 
as fictitious; but the tendency of modern investigation is to re- 
habilitate him. 

20. STRATON, of Lampsacus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
became head of that school in 287 B.c. He received the surname 
of 6 dvorxds on account of the attention he devoted to the physical 
branches of philosophy. 


21. THEOPHANES, of Mytilene, cz7c. 60 B.C.; a friend and 
companion of Pompey, who accompanied him on many of his 
campaigns, and wrote a history of them. Strabo uses his work 
especially for the region between the Euxine and the Caspian. 


22. TIMOSTHENES, of Rhodes, cé7vc, 280 B.C.; admiral of the 
Egyptian fleet under Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote a work on 
Harbours in ten books, which was apparently designed as 
a practical guide to the navigator. 

23. XANTHUS, a Lydian historian, czvc. 480 B.c. Strabo quotes 
him more than once in reference to changes that have taken place 
on the earth’s surface. 
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A few words may be added as to the text of Strabo. Hardly 
any other ancient author has suffered so much in respect of 
the condition in which his writings have been handed down 
to posterity—a misfortune which is due, we may suppose, in 
the first instance to the neglect of his work in-antiquity, and 
the rarity of its transcription at an early period, which would 
be the necessary result of that neglect. In consequence of 
the limited number of copies that were in circulation, there 
were hardly any means of checking errors by comparison. As 
it is, all the existing MSS. are known to be derived from one 
archetype, for—not to mention other lacunae which ‘universally 
occur—the latter part of the seventh book is wanting in all 
of them, though that portion of the work was complete in the 
MS. from which the Palatine Epitome was made in the tenth 
or eleventh century. The text has suffered severely also at 
the hands of unintelligent copyists, as is shown by the frequent 
recurrence of certain classes of errors, such as the transposition 
of passages, and the omission or insertion of pronouns, con- 
junctions, and prepositions, involving a hopeless confusion of 
syntax. The archetype just mentioned is proved to have been 
itself exceedingly corrupt by the correspondence in error which 
prevails in the manuscripts that are derived from it’. A further 
mischance, the ill effects of which were not counteracted until 
the present century, was the adoption of a singularly bad MS. 
-—Par. No. 1395—for the text of the Aldine edition of 1516, 
the first that was printed. The mistakes and imperfections 
which originated in this manner were modified, but only par- 
tially remedied, by means of revision and the comparison of 
other MSS., by Casaubon and subsequent editors. It may be 
noticed in passing, that it is to Casaubon’s edition (C) that 
reference is always made at the present day, when Strabo’s 
work is quoted by pages. It was reserved for the famous 
Modern Greek scholar, Coray, at the beginning of the present 
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century, to purge the text of Strabo of its chief errors, and 
to restore to soundness innumerable corrupt passages. To 
the extraordinary acuteness of perception and critical insight, 
which are displayed in his edition of the Geography (Par. 1815- 
19), a high tribute has been paid, both by Groskurd in the 
Preface to his German translation (vol. 1. p. lviii), and by Dr. 
C. Miiller in the prefatory remarks to his /ndex Variae Lecteonrs 
in the Didot edition of Strabo. The latter of these two 
authorities (p. 940) speaks of him as ‘Corayus, vir nunquam 
satis laudandus, quem unum, modicis licet copiis instructum, 
plus quam ceteros omnes et praedecessores et successores in 
Strabone pristino nitori restituendo praestitisse sincerus quisque 
ingenue profitebitur.” What was wanting to Coray’s work was 
a complete examination of the MSS. of Strabo, with the view 
of determining their family affinities, and their relative value 
in the constitution of the text. This task was executed with 
devoted industry and excellent judgement by Dr. G. Kramer, 
of Berlin, whose edition in three volumes (1844-52). with its 
apparatus criticus and preface containing an account of the 
MSS., at once became the groundwork of all future study of the 
subject. Through him we know that the Paris MS. No. 1397 is 
the chief authority for the first nine books, which are all that it 
contains; and that for the remaining books we have mainly to 
depend on Vat. No. 1329, on the L£yr/ome Vahcana, and on 
Venet. No. 640. The one defect which is traceable in Kramer 
as an editor is his timidity, or, as it may more correctly be 
termed, his too great modesty. In consequence of this he has 
relegated to the notes numerous emendations, which might with 
advantage have been introduced into the text. Meineke, in his 
edition, subsequently published (1866-77), has largely occupied 


Coray’s 
emenda- 
tions, 


Kramer 
and the 
MSS. 


himself in embodying these; indeed, if we were to trust his own “~ 


account of the matter, we should be led to believe that this was 

the sum of his work, for he says (Pref. p. iv), ‘si quid in hac 

Strabonis editione ad meliorem rationem revocasse judicabor, 

id totum Kramero deberi lubens fateor.’ But in reality he did 
E2 


Later 
eritical 
work. 
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much more than this, for he suggested not a few important cor- 
rections of his own, and his greater boldness formed an excellent 
corrective to Kramer’s caution—a quality which is of the highest 
value in textual criticism generally, but 1s somewhat out of place 
in dealing with so corrupt a text as that of Strabo. On this 
subject Meineke remarks (ibid. p. iii)—‘ cum corruptssimi sint 
Strabonis codices, in refingenda scriptoris oratione paulo plus 
libertatis mihi concessum putavi.’ In the following selections 
the text of Meineke’s edition has been adopted. At the same 
time it was impossible to ignore what has been accomplished 
in the way of emendation since it was published; and I have 
therefore occasionally introduced new readings, though in all 
such cases the variation from Meineke’s text has been noticed. 
The chief sources of these have been Madvig’s Adversariaz 
Critica, Cobet’s Afiscellanea Critica, and the selection of recent 
emendations which is given by Dr. Vogel in vols. 39 and 41 
of the PAilologus. On the general subject of various readings 
and emendations of Strabo’s text, Dr. C. Muller’s Zndex: Var. 
Lect, is of the utmost value for the information which it contains 
up to the time of its publication in 1857; some of his own 
emendations also, which occur there, are excellent, and will be 
mentioned from time to time in the following pages. 


In writing this Introduction I have made use of the following 
works :-— 

BUNBURY, History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2. chs. 21, 22. 

BUTZER, Ueber Strabos Geographica. 

DuBOIS, Examen de la Géographie de Strabon. 

GROSKURD, /utroduction to German Translation of Strabo. 


HABLER, /fat Strabo seine Geographie in Rom verfasst? in 
Hermes, vol. 19. 


HASENMULLER, De Strabonis Geographi Vita. 


MEYER, Quaestiones Strabonianae. 
—— Straboniana. 


AUTITORITIES. 6) 


NIESE, Detrage sur Diographte Strabos, in Hermes, vol. 13. 

—— Straboniana, in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, 
vol. 38. 

OTTO, Strabonis igropav tropmpdarev Fragmenta, and Quaesti- 
ones Strabonianae, in the Leipziger Studien zur classtschen 
Philologée vol. 11 (supplement). 

Pals, Sfraboniana, in the Riwista di Filologia classica, vol. 15. 

RIDGEWAY, art. Strabo in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

—- Contributions to Strabo’s Biography, in Classical Review. 
vol. 2. p. 84 

SCHROTER, De Strabonis Itineribus. 


Bemerkungen cu Strabo. 
VOGEL, Lrteraturhistortsches uber Strabon, in Philologus, vol 41. 
pp. 508-531. 
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BOOK I. 
PROLEGOMENA. 


NO. 1.--COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE STUDY OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(Us i) 


“THE Geography of Strabo is not only the most important 
geographical work that has come down to us from antiquity; but 
it is unquestionably one of the most important ever produced by 
any Greck or Roman writer. lt was indeed, so far as we know, 
the first attempt to bring together all the geographical knowledge 
that was attainable in his day, and to compose what would be 
called in modern times a general treatise on geography.’ Bunbury, 

History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2. p. 213. 

1. Tis rod idocddou mpayparetas etvat voulCoper, €imep Geography 
aw ut Nie Se cee Co SU Ree as Metals epeccty, * philoso- 
GAAnD Turd, KAL THY yewypaciKiy, qv vey Tponpnwela ETLaKoTELY. phical 
bre 8 od patrAws voulCopey ek TOAAGY HArov* of TE yap TpOror study. 
Sappicavres adris GyyacOar towdtot tives baipgar, “Opnpds 
& re kal Avagipardpos 6 MtArjouos cat “Exaratos, 6 coAitns abrod, 
xadas kal Epatoabévns pyst xat Anucdxpitos 6& xal Evdogos 

s. "AvatipavSpos: for Anaxi- the table in the Introduction, pp. 


mander and the other geographers 47-49. 
mentioned in this passage consult 


Its com- 
prehensive- 
ness. 


Its 
usefulness. 
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kal Acxalapyos Kai “Epopos xal GXAoe tAelovs’ Ere be of pera 
rovrovs, Epatocbémms te kai IloAvBtos kal Tlowetdavios, avdpes 
pirdcopot. H TE ToALLAH ELA, bu’ Hs porns epixésOat Totde Tod 
%pyov durardv, odk GAdov turds eotw 7) Tod 7a Bela Kal Ta 
dvOpdreva émiBdrdrovtos, GuvTep tiv pirocodiav emLoTHuNY 
gacly. &s 8 abras wal } apédera Torxidy Tis ovoa, 7) pev 
mpos Ta moditiKa Kal Tas iyepovixds mpaers, 7 be pos 
éniotiuny tev te ovpavioy Kal trav ézl yijs Kal Oaddarrys 
(seov kat prev kat xaprGv kal téy GAwy boa teiv rap’ 
éxdorows €ort, rov adrov troypade dvdpa, tov ppovti¢orta Tis 
mept Tov Biov Téxvns Kat evdatpovias. 


No, 2.—SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 
(I. 1. 13-16, 19.) 


The following account of the modem view of the sphere of 
geography may be found serviceable, as illustrating that which is 
given by Strabo. 

‘Geography regards the earth as the platform on which man 


4. 74 Qela: this expression per- Meyer does (Stradeniana, p. 1), to 
haps means nothing more than ra military commanders. No donbt 
obpavia below, unless indeed it stands Strabo makes prominent mention in 
for ‘the method which is found in §§ 16, 21 of the arparyAdra, as a 
creation,’ which Strabo elsewhere class for whom he wrote, and to 
speaks of as 70 ris mpovoias pyor whom the study of geography was 
(e.g. 4. 1. 14, and especially 17.1. of importance, but he regards them 
36). as forming only one section of the 

7- Hyepovtkas: ‘of persons in yyenives. That pyepouxds has a 
authority.’ The word #yepouxds is wider application is clear from § 18, 
several times used by Strabo inthis where he says, TAs HOAs PAocaoplas 
first chapter (e.g. § 16 tds mpagees al woAcTinfps TO mA€OY MEP! ToOds HYE- 
Tas Hyepeuixas: § IS rods AyEeyort- eoviscavs Pious. 
kovs Biovs and Tas Hyepovixds ypeias), 10. troypader; ‘sketches in out- 
and always in this sense, the #yexdves line,’ ‘indicates,’ ‘ points to’; cp. 
referred to being ‘governors’ or 8. 1. 3 atrh 4 Tay Témwr Oda1s bno- 
‘commanders,’ whether civil or mili- — -ypagee tRv Hyepoviav TavTny. 
tary. Ife elsewhere (§ 23. speaks 11. kai evSatpovias : «al is epexe- 
of the same persons as tobs ev tals getic; ‘which constitutes hapri- 
trepoxats. Itisa mistake therefore ness.’ 
to restrict the word, as Dr. Paul 
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lives and moves, and, without entering into the theory of such 
sciences as Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, &c., it culls from them 
such facts as bear on the interests or sustenance of man. Geo- 
graphy may therefore be defined to be @ description of the earth as 
the abode af man, The topics which form its subject-matter may be 
conveniently classified under the three heads of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Descriptive Geography. 

‘I. Alathematical Geography includes all such matters as are 

derived from the Mathematical sciences, and particularly from 
Astronomy and Geometry. It deals (1) with the planetary 
relations of the earth, such as its position in the Universe, its size, 
form and movements; and (2) with the methods by which its 
surface may be represented. This branch of Geography might 
otherwise be described as Cosmography. 
_ ‘IL. Physica? Geography deals with the natural history of the 
earth’s surface. It discusses such phenomena as the distribution 
of land and water, climate, volcanic agency, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, &c., examining Into the causes and effects 
of each. 

‘Ill. Descriptive Geography takes as its basis the political 
divisions of the earth, and gives a general survey of the various 
countries—their physical features. productions, climate, inhabitants, 
towns, &c. It includes what is termed Pe/zéical Geography, but 
goes beyond it, inasmuch as it interweaves the purely political 
with the physical aspect ofeach country.’ Bevan’s Student's Manual 
of Modern Geagraphy, p. 1. 


* % a n 
13. Ildvres, 6000 témwv ldidtnTas A€yew émxeipotour, 
cal 9 é ¢ 
oixeiws spoodarovrat kal TGy otpaviwy Kat yempeTptas, TX7paATa 
‘ / \ + Cs \ f i apie epeoes 
Kat peyéOn Kal daootiwata Kal xAipata Sydotvres Kat 


2. oixelws: ‘regarding them as 
part of their subject.’ 

3. kAipata: this is almost eqni- 
valent to ‘ parallels of latitude’; ep. 
2, § 14, No. 6 civat 8 emt rov 
‘Podiaxod kdiparos THY KriSov. The 
xdipata of the astronomer Hippar- 
chus were lines drawn across the 
surface of the globe at regular in- 
tervals parallel] to the equator, or 


rather perhaps the spaces enclosed 
between those lines. ‘The manner 
in which his statements are reported 
by Strabo would at first seem to 
leave it doubtfal whether he applied 
the term of cltmata to the circles 
themselves, or to the spaces bounded 
by them; but as the latter use of 
the word was that generally adopted 
in subsequent times, it is probable 


1} Mathe- 
matical 
geography + 


both astru- 
nomical 


EE ob saci ‘eAgits 3B TO Tavtl Kixdy THs 
olkoupérs pos dpxtov pkey TO wexpt tov tordtwr éort Tis 
Sevlas 7} tis KeArexijs, uéxpe 6€ tay totdrwr Aibidnwy Ta 
mpos vétov' Totro b& apmdAAnr Exet dahopav. dpoiws dé Kat 
76 map’ “Ivdots olxeiv 3) map’ “ISnpow dv tods pev édovs 
padicta Tovs b& éozepiovs, Tpdzov 8€ Twa Kal dyvtizodas 
GAAjAos lope. : 

14. [lav 8€ 1d tovotrov éx tis tod HAlov Kal Tév dAd@v 
iotpwy Kinocews THY apxjy éxov Kal Ett THs emt TO perov opas 
dvaBrénew dvayxder pos Toy ovparoy Kal mpds Ta hacre- 
peva Tap éExdotous puady tTOr ovpavioy év b& rovTows e€ad- 
Ades dpGvra Tappeyeders Tv oixioewy. tis av ody dtadopds 
Tomwy exTiOeuevos KaAGs Kal txarGs bddoKoL, pi) Pportioas 


that it originated with Iipparchus. 
Strabo however certainly describes 


the word that the inhabitants of 
India and Spain can be spoken of 


the parallels or circles that formed 
the limits of each c/fma, not the 
spaces comprised between them’ 
Bunbury, “ist, of dine. Ceogr. 2. 
jee 

I, Tov TrEpreXovTOS : ‘of the 
atmosphere’ ; ep, Plut. Coz, 3S nat 
yap évAa Kal Ale yobs ots 
be XovTau Baas éx Mead mE pte Xovros. 

3. pa ti ye: ‘ne dicam’; the 
phrase is used in this way even with- 
out a negative preceding. 

4. €v ols pikpots xwplots: 
‘within the area of a small dis- 
trict.’ 

6. mapaddayiy ob modAqy € exer 
“does not involve a great difference.’ 

Il. tpdmov S€ twa; great stress 
must be laid on this qualification, 
for it is only in a very loose sense of 


as avriroses ) EAA TAGLS. 

Ya. THis émt To pévov Popas: cp. 
I, 1. 20 trobéabae Se Kat opatpoasy 
py Tov kég pov, opaiporsd7 5é «ai Ti 
émpaveay THs ys, éte 58 Totter 
TpoTe por Thy éni rd pécoy Tay cwpa- 
Tav popay: 2. 5. 2 opacpoerdijs pey 
6 wig pos Kai & otpavds, » pom 8 ent 
70 pecoy TOY  Bapéwy : Pek 36 TAY 
TavTay be” ty gurevdvrov TO TED 
bdov pésoy Kai odatpoupevay TEpi 
Touro, On the views of the ancients 
conceming attraction, gravitation, 
and a centripetal force see Henri 
Martin, £vudes sur le Timée de 
Lilaten, vol. 2. pp. 272 foll. 

16, " HadAdpes TOV OiknoEwr : 
i.e. variations in the points of ck- 
servation. 


lo 


“ae 
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TovTwy pndevos pnd ev puxpov; Kal ydp et pi) duvardv Kara 
THY Undderw THY TowadTHY Gmavra axpiBoty da Td elvat 
moATiKwTEpay, TO ye €mt Tocotroy, ep’ Soov Kal ro ToALTiKH 
wapaxodovdety Suratdv, TpocijKat Gy eixdTws. 

15. ‘O 8 obrw petewpiocas Hdn tiv dudvotay ovSe THis GAns 
anéxeTat ys’ paiverar yap yeAotor, ef THY oiKovperny yALxd- 
Levos capas e€ermety Tév pev otpariwy eToAunoer aWac0at xal 
xpyjcacOat mpds tiv didacxaArtav, Thy 8 SAnv yay, is pépos 
H olxouperyn, wy? dmdox pO drola Tes 7j}O Omov KEimevyn TOO 
cUpTavTos Kécpov, pNdey Epdvtice, nd’ ef Kad ev pé€pos 
olketrat povoy TO Kal’ fas 7) Kata TAElw Kal mosa’ ws 8 
aitws Kal 76 doéxyToy abtijs mécov Kat motdy te Kal dia TL 
€OlKED OLY pETEWPOAOYLKH, TiMe TpaypaTela Kal yeaeTpLKy 
suvipla: 7d THs yewypadias eldos Ta énlyera Tots otpaviors 
ouvanton els év, ws éyyvTatw Ovta adAG pr dvectGra roroetroy, 


. 


cd » f 5 yt 5 XN ‘3 
dcoyv ovpavds eat’ aro yains. 
a7 f x oe , r 
16. Dépe 7 ri rocadtn ToAvpabeta TpocOGpev Tijy entyetor 
ES Se > 2 . a x now 7 , 
toToplav, olov Cawv Kat puT@y Kat Tov GAwY, doa ypryoysa 
yn Te kal Odd\acoa’ oipat yap evapyés av 


~ a 7 la 

y Ovaxpnota PEpet 
ef x x ‘ w £ \ ” 
OTL b€ Kal TO Opedros MEya TaLTL TH 


yevérbar paddop 6 rA€yw. 
of ‘ , e , Oa a ~ , 
napadapdrre tiv TovavTyny totoplay &x TE THs Takaas prrjuns 


o \ lat e cad LW ~ 
SfAov kal €x Tob Adyov. of yotyv wointat Ppovipwratovs TOY 


13. petewpodoytky : i.e. astrono- 


I, ¢t pi Suvatov: ‘though it is ; 
mical. 


not possible in a subject such as this 
of ours to give full details, because it 
is mainly intended for men of general 
calture. Strabo explains what he 
means by moAcrixés in f, 1, 22% 
moriTtkov A€yopevy obyx! TOY TOTO 
mac Gdnraidevrov, GAAG Toy peTa- 
oxovra THS Te eynuRAOU wat ouvnbous 
dyaryhs rois éhevbépois Hal ToIs diro- 
sopovay, He also uses it, no doubt, 
in the sense of a statesman,’ 

5. ovdé THs GANS GméxeTar yijs: 

‘does not fail to pay ¢ attention also 

to the earth at large.’ 

12. kal 6a tl; sub. dotanrer €o7u. 


14. 70 THs yewypaias cides : 

* the province of geagraphy.’ 

20. 6 Aéyw: what has been said 
in § 1 about the comprehensiveness 
of the study of geography, Naot: 
withstanding yap, w hich rather con- 
fuses the meaning, the general sense 
of the passage from bipe $y is, ‘Ack 
to these numerous branches of ei 
that of natural history, and there w ill 
be still clearer evidence of the com- 
prehensiveness of geograp shy, 
ék TOV Aoyou: * from reason’; 
i.e. it is evident to any one who 


RZ. 


and 
terrestrial, 


i HP ae fof 


Od. 4. 83. 


Od 21. 26 


(3) De- 
scriplive 
and 
political 
geography. 
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a \ 
jpdwv aropatvovar tos azodnujcavtas ToAAaXOd Kat TAaYN- 
Oévras’ év peydd@ yap tidevtar rd wOAAGY AvOpHTaY ideiv 
datea kat vdov yvara. kal 6 Néotwp cepyiverat didte Tots 
Aan(lOas optrdnoer, eXOar perdreuTros 
rs 

rnddbev @€ anins yalns* xadécavto yap avrol. 
cat 6 MevéAaos acatras, 

Kirpov Powixny re xal Alyurriovs éradndeis 

AlOlozds 0° ixdpny cal Nidoviovs cat ’EpepBovs 

kat AcBunr, tva 7’ Gpves adap Kepaol Ted€Oover, 
apoobels nai Td ldtwpa Tis xwpas, 

‘ x , Sed / > td 

Tpis yap Tixres pila reAeopdpoy els eviavTov. 

wavra yap Ta To.adra wapackeval Twes eis Ppdvnow peydrar 
~ al a , ‘ , \ ? s nn” , 

TS pabely rijs xdpas thy piow xal (dw cal purdr idas. 
mpocOeivar b€ Set xal ta Tis Oaddrrys’ aupiBior yap tpdzov 
, 3 ‘ , a a nal / \ 
Twa €opey Kal ov paAAov yxEpoaion 7) Oadarrior. Kai Tov 
c , b ye | > a nr n SI id ‘ +4 4 
HpaxAéa etxos amd Tis moAANS Eunetptas Te Kal toTopias 

Aex Oijvae 

peyddwy ézitotopa epywy. 
” A a cal a \ “a , a 
éx Te Oi} Tis TaAatas prnuns Kal €x Tod Adyou paprupetrat 
Ta AEexOevta ev apxais id’ Huy, Srahepdvtws 8 éexayer Oat 
Soxet pot mpos Ta viv exetvos 6 Adyos, Sedrt Tis yewypadlas 
TO TAE€ov etl mpds Tas Xpelas Tas ToAITIKdS. Yopa yap Toy 
mpagewy éotl yi xal OddarrTa, Hv oixotipey, rOv pév puxpay 
Se n XS / / ra 7 s , od 

pixpa Toy b€ peyddwy peyadn, peyioTn 3 7H Cvpraca, hvTep 
idiws Kadovduer olkoupernr, Gore TOV peylotwy mpdfewy abry 
av ein xdpa, péytotar 8 al rév otpatnAatev, boo. Svravrat 


reflects upon it, it ‘stands to win men over to the view we are 


reason,’ maintaining,’ sc. of the comprehen- 
12, TapacKevai tives eis dpdvy- — siveness of geography. 
ow, ‘means of initiating men into 21 Stor; ‘namely that,’ as else- 
practical wisdom ’ where in Strabo 
14, mpooGeivar S€ Set: Sez, which 22. Tas xpelas tds toAtTKds: 
seems to be required by the sense. ‘the requirements of the public ad- 


was inserted by Coray, Meineke mumnistration’ 


does not admit it -. 26. péytorat §’ at; this is Coray’s 
20. émayeoGat mpds ta viv ‘to emendation; Meineke retains be- 


10 


20 
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yiis kat Oadrdrrns apxeuv, €Ovn Kal mdAets cuvdyovres els play 
é€ovolay xat dvolxnow ToAiTeKHY. SHAov ody StL yewypaginy) 
maoa ext tas mpdgers avdyetar Tas iyepyouxds, dvaTetoa 
ymelpous kal weAayn Ta yey evTds Ta Ee Extds THs cuuTdons 
3 olkoupevys. pds tovrous b& 7) bidOects, ofs dia@eper tadra 
xe odtws 7) Erépws Kal yrdpyyza etvar 7) my yrdpysa. BéATLOV 
yap av diaxerpt(orey Exacta elddtes THY xwpay STdcn Tis Kal 
TOs Keipevn Tvyydver kal tlvas dvahopas tcxovea tas 7° ey TO 
TepuexovTt Kal Tas éy avi. 
orevdvtwy Kal 


GAAwpy 5€ kat’ GAXa pépn dura- Its limi 


33 tations 


an’ GAAns éotias Kai dpyjs tas mpdgers zpo- 
XEtpiComevwn Kal emexTewdvTwy TO THs Iyesovias péyeOos, ovK 
én tans dvvardy ovr’ éxeivois Gxavra yvwpitew ovte Tots 
yewypapotowy, GAAG TO WGAAop Kal HrTov TOAD ev dydorépors 


Lol tA 
KaBopatat rovrots. 


To 


, x a XN 7 ? wv / % * 
pordts yap av To «em lons TavT Etvat 
gpavepa acupBain ris cyuTdons oikoupevns tnd play apxiy 

/ G i 3 > 397 ia BI) x ‘ > / 
kal Todirelav vanywévns’ GAX’ od’ otTws, AAAG TA eyyuTEepw 
paAAov av yvwpiCouro. 


-_ 
oN 


a ty aA “ , 
Kav TpoojKot Tatra S1a TAecdvwy 
3 f ft ¥ Le es co) X \ fal / 3 / 
eupavicer, wv’ ein yvopima’ Tatra yap Kal rijs xpelas eyyvtépw 
2 , 4 ’ > a C4 ‘ 999 > ee x 5) a 
€oTiv. WaT ovK av ein Oavyuactoy ovd ef GAdAos pev Ivédots 
mpoonkor xwpoypados, GAAos dé AiGiowiw, GAdAos 5é “EAAqoe 

t ‘Pewpal Tt yap av mpoocynxot To wap’ "Ivdois yewypapo 
kat ‘Pwpatos. th ydp av mpoor » Tap ‘Irdots yewypade 
Kat Ta kata Bowwtovs ottw ppacew as “Opunpos, 


20 


yioror 6¢ Tay arpaTnAaray, but it 
makes very poor sense. The o7pa- 
tnAata here referred to are com- 
manders like Alexander and some 
of the great Roman generals, whose 
conquests led to subsequent political 
organization. 

3. émt ras mpaters: ‘bears upon 
the functions of admunistrators ;’ 
for Hyepovikds see note on extract 
No. 1. 

5. mpos tovrovs: ‘affects, is of 
importance to, those.’ 

8. tds 7 €v TH TepréxovTe Kal 
vas év avrg. ‘ both of climate and 


surface ’ 

10. forlas kal dpx7js: ‘centre 
and starting-point.’ 

13. TO paAdov kal HrTov: ‘Te- 
lativity,’ 1.e. a greater acquaintance 
with some places and less with 
others. 

16. GA’ ot5’ otrws: ‘nay, it 
would not be so, even in that case” 

20. yXwpoypados: the person 
designated by this title holds an 
intermediate position between the 
yearypagos and the tomoypapos ‘ one 
who describes districts or special 
countries ’ 


Il. 2. 496. 


(4) His- 
torical 
geography. 


Progressive 
extension 
of geo- 
graphical 
knowledge 
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o@ “Yplnv évéuovto cal Addiéa merpreroay 

Sxotvdy te UKGAdv te ; 
juiv 8& mpoorxer, Ta 8% Tap’ "Ivdots obrw Kal Ta Kad’ ExagTa 
odxért’ ob8t yap f xpela exdyerar’ pérpoy 8 afry pddiora 
Tis TovadTys euTetplas. : 

19. "AAAG Todro wey Td wAEOVEeKTNLA Tpds TAS TPafes* EXEL 
8é teva xa Oewplav od padtrnv } Tpayparela, Thy ev TEXvLKHY 
re kal padnuarixy Kat pvotkiy, tay be év totopla cal wtGos 
Kemevny ovdey oda. mpos Tas mpages* olov ef Tis A€you TA 
mept thy "Odvecéws mAdvynv cal Meveddov xat ‘ldcovos, els 
ppdvnow pev ovdey ay ovrdapBdvew dSd£erev, Hv 6 mparrav 
(ytel, mAmv ef Katauloyo. Kal rév yerouévur dvayxalwy Ta 
mapadelypata xpyowa biaywyny 8 Guws mopi{or av ovk 
arehevOepov TO emBaddAovte él Tovs TOTOVS TOs TapacydvTAas 
Ti pvOorolav. Kat yap todto Cyrotaw of tparrovtes 81a TO 
évdogov Kal TO 780, GAN ovK él oA? paddAov yap orovdda(ov- 
wu, ws elds, Tepl Ta xpryowa. bidrep kal TG yewypdda 
tovtwy paddAov 7) éxelvwv empednréov. as 8 atrws eet xal 
aept Tijs teroplas kai mept TOV padnudtwr* Kal ydp TovTwy TO 
Xpyotmov det paddAov AnmTéov Kal Td mLOTOTEpor. 


No. 3.—THE AUGUSTAN AGE ESPECIALLY. SUITABLE 
FOR GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH. 


(I. 2.1.) 


1, Ei é roAAGv mpoerzdvrwy értyerpodpev kal adrod A€yen 
a > n 
wept TGV attSv, ovTw peuTtéov, dv wh kal tov adbrov TpoTor' 


action.’ 

12, TOV yevonévav dvayKatov: 
‘the unavoidable occurrences which 
they met with.’ 


3 74 82 wap’ IvSois: supplying 
the omissions, this sentence would 
run thus—7d 652 map’ "IvSois otra 
ppaew kai 7d Kad’ Exacra nap’ adtois 


ovKETL Hply mpoonxer. 

7- Gewpiav : speculative o1 scien- 
fic leaming, as opposed to that 
which 1s practically useful. 

11 6 mpdrrwv: ‘the man of 


14, T@ empPdAAovTt Eni: “to one 
who gives his attention to.’ 
19 Tv pabnparev : 

matics,’ 


* mathe- 


. 
4 
. 


Io 
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dveAcyxIGyev Exelvors Gravta A€yovtes. brodapBdvomev 3’ 
wv v A 
dAAwy addo Tt KatopOwcdvtwy GAAO TOAY Epos Ere Tod Epyov 
4 * x «a \ cal al 
Retweniee mpos ols av kat pixpdy mpoodraBeiv dvvnddper, 
c Lad a 
ixavyy Set rWecOar mpopacw Ths emyeipjoews. Kat yap 3 
ve a “a € fol fal 
5 TOAV TL Tols vdv H TOY Pwwalwy emiKparera Kal TGV TlapOvalwv 
cal , o ‘ 
THs Tolavrns éumerplas mpordédwxe, xadamep Tots pera tiv 
> t fal 
Adefavdpou orpatelay, ds pnow ’Epatocbévns* 6 wey ydp Tijs through 
ry skye N ! n a a Alexander 
Acias ToAAip dvexddvper tiv cab rév Bopelwr ths Edpdmns 
ee a x al Q a 
amayra péxpt Tod “Iorpovr of 5% “Pwpator ra éomépia rijs the 
» q f a a hk 
io Etpdans amavta pexpe “ANBtos morapod rod tiv Tepyavtay ” 
dtxa diatpotvros td Te Tépay “lotpov Ta péxpt TUpa ToTapod 
x 8e Pe , é M a \ a > sae 2 , 
Ta b€ émrexeva pexpt Maiwrdy xat tis ets KoAyovs teAevtéons Mithn- 
yn / ! € \ Speed ae , , dates 
wapaAtas Midpidatns o KAnGeis Etrarwp émoince yvdpipa Kat Fupator, 
6 ley Ps © gh o \ \ Neg , 
ot éxeivov otpatnyot’ of 6& TlapOvaioe ta wept riyy “Ypxaviay and the 
rele e Re RS , =r Parthians. 
15 kal THY Baxrpiavyy Kal Tovs vrép ToUTwY Skidas yvwpipwre- 
Ce ae a 
povs Huiy éemoinaay, irTov yvwpiCouévovs tnd TOY mpcTEpor’ 


jote €xouey ay Te A€yew TA€OV TAY TPO HudY. Spay 8 Eorar Need of 
supple- 
menting 
“ , - ) ) a 
yey Tous mdAa, wadAov Se Tovs pet “EparocGévy «al avrov eee geo- 
graphies, 


a / 3 ° iz cal \ ay ee G n al 
TovUTO padtoTa €v TOs AOyoLs TOls TpOS TOUS TPO H_aV, TTOV 


re R a eed oe ! a o 
20 €xelvov’ ods elkds, dowmep ToAvLADEcTEpoL THY TOAAGY ye- 


yovact, torovTm bucedeyxtorépovs evar toils vaorepov, av Tu 


3. mpds ots Gv Kat puxpov’ ‘and 
if I succeed in making even a slight 
addition to their work, this ought 
to be regarded as a sufficient excuse 
for my undertaking.’ 

6 xaldmep tots: ‘as happened 
also in the case cf those who lived 
after Alexander’s expedition.’ 

7 vis Actas woAAyy: by attrac- 
tion for ris "Actas roAv, as in Thuc. 
7.3 Thy wAcloTny THs OTpatias, and 
elsewhere. 

9. péexpt tod “Iorpovu: this was in 
his campaign against the Tnballhi in 
335 B.C. i 

11, Tipa worapod. the Dneister. 

13. McOpi8a7ys: Mithridates the 
Great (Eupator) in the early part 


of his reign subdued the tribes cast 
of Pontus, the Colchians, and some 
districts beyond theCaucasus. When 
Parisades, king of the Bosporus, 
requested his assistance against the 
Sarmatians and Rhoxolam, he 
sent his gencrals Diophantus and 
Neoptolemus to his aid, and they 
overran the country from the Tanais 
to the Tyras, 

18 €v Tots Adyous Tots mpds TONS 
m™po tpv: ‘1n my criticisms on my 
predecessors.’ 

21. SuceAcyktotépous : the difh- 
culty of discovering the mistakes of 
the more learned geographers 1s 
Strabo’s reason for criticising them 
in particular. 
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ahyupedrds léywouw. el 8 avayxacOnobp<ba mov Tots avtois 
av7tAéyew, ots pddurta enaxodovoiper Kar’ adda, det ovy- 
yuduny éxew" od yap mpdxerra mpds Gravtas dvridéyetv, AAG 
rods pey ToAdods ey, ots nde axodovdeiv Uécov, exelvovs d& 
duairay, obs ev rols mAcéorous KaTwpOwxdras oper, evel ovde 
apos &tavtas pirocopeiv afvov, mpds "EparocBevn 8 Kat 
"Inmapyoy kab Toreddveov xat Todvfuov cat Gddovs rovovrous 
Kadov. 


No. 4.—CHANGES OF THE FACE OF THE EARTH ARISING 
FROM THE RETIREMENT OF THE SEA. 


(I 3 4,5, 10) 


Strabo’s views of the laws which regulate the changes that take 
place on the earth’s surface may be summarized as follows :— 

All things are continually in a state of change and movement, 
and on this depends the system that regulates the world (17. 1. 36). 
The surface of the earth, whether land or water, is affected by this 
mutability, which is due to the operation of a great variety of 
forces, sometimes acting separately, sometimes in combination, but 
influencing, not the entire globe, but only parts of it. Numerous 
changes are wrought by inundations, earthquakes, and outbursts of 
subterranean fire; and elevations and depressions of the ground 
take place, so that extensive tracts of country, which have been at 
one time overflowed by the sea, at another are exposed to view 
(1. 3. 4, 16; 17. 1. 36). The islands were for the most part created 
by volcanic forces, those in the open sea having been upheaved 
from the depths, while those adjoining the land were either formed 
in the same manne, or broken away from the continent, and 
separated from it by a strait (1. 3. 10, 6. 1. 6). Again, from 
depressions of the surface arise fissures in the earth, the engulfing 
of towns and districts, and the disappearance or formation of 
springs and lakes (1. 3. 10; 17. 1. 36). The rivers, also, from the 


§. Barrav; ‘to pass judgement ‘arbitration’? When used in this 
on’; this meaning of the word is way, dardw usually governs an 
derived from diaira in the sense of accusative of the thing decided. 
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deposit which they bring down with them, form plains along their 
courses, and deltas at their mouths (1. 3. 7). The more violent of 
these movements of the earth’s surface, and sudden risings of the 
sea, Strabo suggests, may be connected with cycles of change, of 
which we do not possess the explanation (16. 2. 26). See Fischer, 
Ueber einige Gegenstande der physischen Geographie be: Strabo, p. 3. 

The two main principles which Strabo enunciates as his own, 
viz,—(1) the importance of drawing inferences with regard to the 
more extensive physical changes from those which take place on 
a lesser scale before our own eyes; and (2) the theory of the 
alternate elevation and depression of extensive areas—are 
mentioned with high praise by Sir Charles Lyell, as being anticipa- 
tions on the part of the ancient geographer of the latest conclusions 
of modern science. Princzples of Geology, vol. 1. pp. 24, 25. 

The following passage presents us with a summary of the 
evidence that was in circulation among the ancients with regard to 
a wider distribution of the sea over the face of the earth at an 
earlier period. Some of the arguments which were deduced from 
this evidence are valueless, while others, which were regarded as 
proving comparatively recent changes, would apply only to a pre- 
historic era: but they are interesting, as showing how the early 
observers felt their way towards a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena. In particular, it furnishes us with their speculations 
on a subject, which Lyell calls ‘one of the most difficult problems 
in geology, viz, by what cause marine shells came to be plentifully 
buried in the earth at such great elevations and distances from the 
sea’ Of. cet. vol. 1. p. 23. 


4, Madwora d€ pyow |’ Eparocdéms| Cirnow rapacyeiv as ape 
sCdl.e 


év droxiAlors kal tproxtAlors aud Oaddrrns sradlows KaTa Tip 
pecdyatay 6parat ToAAaXod Koyyxwv Kai daTpéwy Kal ynpaytdwnv 
TAROos Kal AwvobdAarrat, kabanep pyol wept TO tepov rot 
“Aupavos kal thy én’ abte@ dd6v TpicxtAl@y atadioy odcar 
moAARp yap elvat xvow dotpéwy, Gas Te Kal viv Err evpioxe- 

4 Apvo@dAarrat: usually ‘la- distance from the Ammonium to the 
goons,’ here ‘salt-lakes’ or ‘salt- Mediterranean at Paraetonium 1s not 


marshes.’ more than 1200 stades (150 miles). 
5. tptoxtAiwv; in reality, the 6. GAas: Arrian (Anad. 3. 4. 3) 


F 


Z 


1 
\ 


(z) in 


frica. 


(2)1in Asia 
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chat ToAAods, avapvonpara Te Oadarrns els tos avaBarrew" 
mpos @ Kal vavdyia Oadartlwy trolwy beixvvc Gar, & épacay 
dua TOD ydopwaros exBeBpacOa, Kal éml oTvAidion avaxetobat 
deAdivas exrypadhy éxovtas Kupnvatwv Oewpdy. tatra 
cinay tiv Srpdtwvos erawet dd€av tod dvorxod, wal ér 
EdvOov tod Avood’ Tod pev ZdvOov A€yovtos ent ’Aprakép£ov 
yeréobat péyay adxpov dor’ exdirety sorapyods xal Aiwyas Kal 
gpéara’ avrdy re eldevat ToAAaXH Tpdcw azd THs Baddrrys 
AlGov re KoyxvAiddy Kal ra xrevddea Kal xnpapidwv Tv7d- 

\ ie 2 , f \ cal = eee 
pata Kal AmvoOddAatrav ev Apjeviows Kat Matinvois kat ev 
Ppvyla 1H Katw, dv évexa TeiBerOar Ta wedia ToTE Oadatray 


yeveoOat. 


says of the Oasis of the Ammonium. 
ylyvovrar 5e Kal GAes abrépara ey 
7@ xwpiw ToUTw dpuxtoi kal TovTHV 
gat obs és Alyunroy dpépovar tay 
fepéwy tives TOU “Appwvos 

1. dvadvonjpata te Sararrys 
jets of salt water are apparently 
meant 

2 €pacav: sc of émxwpior. 

4 SedAdivas as the dolphin 
occurs on coins of Cyrene (Head, 
Hist’ Num pp 527, 528), 1t may 
have heen used on this occasion as 
an emblem of that city. 

5. 2tpdtwvos on him 
Nanthus see Gen. Introd, p 49. 

7 péyav atypov Lerger (Ge 
schichte der wrssenschafthichen Erd- 
Runde der Grrechen, vol 1. p 121) 
remarks on this passage that, from 
the way im which Eratosthenes 
adduces the statement as an evidence 
of the gradual retiement of the 
waters, 1t would seem that Xanthus 
regarded the occurrence as being 
periodical 

9 Ta KTevmodea 
‘ pecten’ order 

X7pIapv8wv TuTopata 
sions of scallop-shells.’ 

10. év “Appeviots kat Martiyvois 
the lakes Arsene (Lake of Var) and 


and 


shells of the 


“impres- 


too 46& Xtparwvos éTt paddAov aatopévov Tis 


Kapauta (Lake of Urumia) are 
meant On these see 11. 14. 8, No. 
54, and notes there Both of them 
are brackish. 

11. @pvyia tH Katw: this ttle 
seems to have been used—perhaps 
at different periods —to represent 
move than one district in Asia Minor. 
Stephanus tells us (s v Zayydpios) 
that the mnver Sanganus flowed 
through Lower Phrygia, which con- 
sequently would be the northern 
part of that country, but im the 
present passage a different region 
must be meant, because there are no 
salt lakesimthatneighbourhood On 
the other hand, as Prof W M Ram- 
say has suggested to me, nothng 
1S more natural than that Strabo, 
when mentioning salt-lakes, should 
refer to the two remarkable ones in 
the extreme south of Phrygia—the 
Lake Ascamia (Az/dur) and the Lake 
Anaua (Chardak) The distnct in 
which these he, thongh elevated, 1s 
much lower than the great Phrygian 
table-land. and might therefore rea- 
sonably be called #7 «arw Spvyica 

12. GmTopéevov Tis aitioAoytas : 
‘prosecuting the investigation of 
causes. According to Straton, the 
level of the Mediterranean was 


& 


. 


Io 
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aittoroyias, Sri pyaly oter Oar roy Evfewvov wy éxecv mpdrepor ‘Sluice 
7d xara Buldvrioy ordua, rods 8& morapovs BidcacOa Kai ica : 
avoitgat tovs els avtov éuBdAdovtas, ctr’ exmecciv TO Udwp els 

tiv Mpomovrida cat tov ‘EXAjorovrov. 16 8 avd cvpBfvar 

cal mepl ri xa@’ judas OddAarray’ cal ydp evradda Tov Kard 3) in the 
SrpAas expayjvat répov, TAnpwOelons bad Ty ToTapey Tijs nna 
Oadarrys, xara b& Tip Expvow dvaxauPOjvar ra Tevayddn tertanean. 
mporepov. éper 8 aitlay mpaGrov pev Ore rhs Ew Oadrdrrys 

Kal THs évtds Tovdados Erepdy eat, ewe Sri wal vov ere 

rawvia Tis Bpados diar€raxey a7b THs Evpoans eat rv AtBvnv. 

@S Gy pA} [tas ovoNS TpPdTEpoD Tis Te évTOS Kal THS exTds. Kal 
Bpaxtrata pev etvar ta rept tov Tlovrov, rd 8& Kpnrixdy xat 
LixeAtkoy cal Sapd@ov wédrayos cpddpa Badéa trav yap 
moTapOy TAcicTay Kal peyloTwy pedvTwy and Tis apxtov Kal 

THs dvatoAns, éxetva pev ihvos TAnpodcPa, ta GAAa $e 


, , \ \ 
pevew Babéa. 810 Kal yAvKutarny etvat thy Tlovtixhy OdAatT- The Easinc 


brackish 


lower than that of the Euxine, and 
the level of the Atlantic lower than 
that of the Mediterranean. The 
accumulation of the waters contri- 
buted by the great rivers of eastern 
Europe caused by its pressure the 
opening of a passage, first through 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, and, 
afterwards through the Straits. At 
the same time, the deposit which 
the streams brought down raised the 
level of the bed of the Euxine, and 
afterwards that of the Mediterranean, 
and by the slope thus produced made 
the water to run off from them more 
rapidly. Strabo rejects this view. 

3. elt’ éxrecciv 76 USwp. accord- 
ing to the legend which Diodorus 
has preserved (5. 47. 3-5), the flood 
which burst open the Hellespont 
extended to Samothrace, and sub- 
merged the lower part of that island, 
forcing the inhabitants to take refuge 
in the mountain tops. One iterest- 
ing result of recent hydrog:aphical 


explorations made by the Russian 
Government in the Black Sea has 
been to prove that at the end of the 
Pliocene epoch that sea was a great 
brackish lake, which had no con- 
nexion with the Mediterranean, and 
that the Bosporus was probably 
plerced by the end of the Glacial 
period : see the Geographical Journal 
for 1893, p 50 

10 tatvia tis Vhados ; sucha sub- 
marine barrier of rock does exist, 
extending fom Cape Trafalgar to 
Cape Spartel, which are only 22 
miles apart. The crest of this ridge 
is nowhere more than 167 fathoms 
below the surface, and owing to this 
parting wall the colder waters of the 
Atlantic are prevented from invading 
the Mediterranean, the temperature 
of which 1s mnch higher. 

11, ws Gv pr pias otons: ‘1m- 
plying that they did not form one 
sea” 


F2 


C4) in 
Egypt. 
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f \ 
ray tas 7’ éxpboes ylvecda «is ods eyxéxditar TéToUs Ta 
oe ‘ ” > 
ebay. dBoxeiy BF Kav xwoOijvar Tov [dvrov Gdov els vaTEpoV, 
a x a ” f 
dy pévwow al emuppioes tovadrar Kal yap viv oq Tevayicew 
cal - ‘ \ 4 
ra év GprorepG tod [Idvrov, tov re Sadpvdnoody cal ra Kahov- 
cal lol 4 u b 
peva SriOn bad tOv vavticGv ra mepl tov “lotpov Kal thy 
A s \ ‘ Aw € ‘ , 
Sxvddv épyptav. taxa dy Kal TO Tod “Appwvos tepdv TpoTEpov 
lal lal n / 
ent Tis Oaddtrns dv exp¥oews yevonéevns viv év TH peroyaig 
a al \ = f 
ketoOat, eixdcer te TO pavTetoy evAdyws él TocodTor yeveE- 
OD: f \ , , U » i oe AV 
car emipaves te Kal yvapysop emt Oadarry Ov, Tov TE ETL TOA 
“ fol > “~ ‘ 
ovrws éxtomicpov and THs Oaddtrns odK evAoyo ToLEety THY 
ol * ? y “ SS 
vov oboav émipaverav xal d6fav" Ti Te Atyvatov 7d madatdov 
an “~ ~ , \ 
Oadatrn KrvCerOar péexpt TOY EAGv TOv Tepl 7d IInAovoroy Kal 
hd wi a \ lol 
td Kaowov dpos kal tiv SipBwvida Aipvynv? Ere yody Kat viv 
bY N y¥ cal ‘3 4 DY / ¢ lA s 
Kata Tip Alyumtov tis aApupiéos opurromerns vpaypovs Kal 
/ 
KoyxvAtmders evpioxerOat Tovs BdOpous, ws Gv TeParatTwpéeryns 
a ~ , s ~ ‘ x r \ . 
Tis X@pas Kal Tod toTov TavTos Tot Tepi TO Kactoy kal ra 
al sf ° a” 5 cal 
Péppa kadovpera TevayiCovtos, Hote ouvantew TO Tis “EpvOpas 
KOAT@ erootons 5€ Tis Oadatrns avaxadvPOjrar, peivar be 
X vy fan , @_3 3 A oe a: , er € s 
THY SipBwvida Aipyyny, eit Expayijvat Kat TavTHY Bote EABSN 
yevésOa. ws 8 attws Kal tis Moipidos Alurns tovs aiyta- 
Aovs aiytadots Oaddrrys padXAov 7) woTayod TmpomeouKévar. TO 
“ * ed] 7 la \ , mn 3 - ] \ 
pev ovv éntxrAvCerOal more TOAD pépos THY I)TEipwr emt Kat- 
, bh ld > , > s ee ¢ b] A 
pous Tivas kal TAA avaxad’nrerbat Soin Tis Gv ws 8 adrws 
Kal TO Tols edaeow dvdpadror eivar tiv yyv &xacay thy vov 
Od IN = Od x AG ‘ xs ve a] e 5 an 
vpador, Kadavep ye vy Ata xat tiv efador, év 3} oiKotper, 
iy ld “ ’ s ’ f v 7 
TooauTas dexopevyy dvas aitos ’Epatoaberns eipyKe seta Bords" 


I. eis ots eykékAurat téomous;  éndmerpos, ‘rocky beneath the sur- 
‘the outflow takes place towards face, in 12. 2. 5 and 16.1. 11. 
those parts, in the direction of which 16. 7a Péppa kadotpeva: a town 
the bed of the sea slopes.’ in Egypt between the Mons Casius 
4. Tad KaAovpeva XrHOy: the and the Pelusian mouth of the Nile. 
alluvium at the Delta of the Danube. 17. ote cuvantev: the line of 
5. THv SKvOadv epypiav: ageneral communication between the two seas 
term for south-western Russia. here intended is in its general direc- 
14. Upappous ebpickerOar: ‘are tion that of the modern Suez canal: 
found to have sand underneath’; cp. cp. 1. 3. 17, No. 5. 
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wore mpos ye tov EdvOov Adyov oddev dy éxor Tes TpooHeperv 
aromor, 

5. [pos dé rov Stparwya A€your ay, Gre woAAGY airlwy Sytwy The en- 
adels raiira ra wh dvta airiarar. apdrnv yap airiay pycty, inna, 
Gre rHs evtds Oaddrrns Kal THs extds ov Tadrov Td eSados Kai Ment of the 
6 BvOds. apds ydp ro perewpiCer Oat tadtyny Kal ravewodcba Aine a 
Kal énixdv(ew rémovs tTias kal draywpelv dm adrév od robrd te eleva- 
% 3 eke ae pa ifon and 
€or aitioy TO GAAa Kal GdAa eddy Ta pev TaTwervdrepa Eivat depression 
ta d& dypAdrepa, GAAA 7d 7d adrd eddy Tore pev perewple MS bet. 
(erOat mote 8 ad tavewvotobat xai svvebatper }} ovverdiddvat 
TO wéAayos’ e€apfey pey yap émexdvoat av, tavewmber d¢ 
dvadpapot av els Ti» apxatarv KardoTacw ... 

10. Ti pev oty rovadryy airvodoylay frrov ay ris amodéEaito’ Greats 


Cad 3 ba] ~ ‘ a“ $e 
parrov 8 and tdy havepwrépwr cai 7dv Kad’ tycpay tpdézov ogee 


x Oe i > 3 Sf £ » x Y y ° 
Twa dpwpévwy avanteoy Tov Adyov' Kai yap KataxAvepol xai plained by 
\ Ses , Aes ’ ee ener ~ observing 
TELTMOL Kal avapvenwata Kal avoltdynoers THs VpadroU Yi)s thesmalic: 


% i a 
perewplCovot kat THY Oddarray, al 6&8 cumdjoers Tavevotow 
t > »S ¥ n 

atriy ov yap pidpor pey aveveyOjvar Svvavrar Kat puxpal 
pio dAat & ov otdé vi fy, WT 8 ot. duolws éé 
77TOL, PEYaAaL v YYTOL MEV, IWELPOL G OV. GLOLWS CE 
a , s a % 4 é f aed aa s 
Kat curi(joets Kat pixpal Kal peyddat yérows dy, elinep xal 
ydapata Kal xaravdces xwploy cal xatoixiGr, ws ext Botpas 


is used to explain the question of 
the submergence and the reappear- 
ance of continents. The elevation 
ofthe bed of the sea raises the level 
of the surface of the sea, which con- 
sequently overflows the land; and 
the reverse process also takes place. 

18. puSpo.: ‘burning masses’; 
the argument here is that changes 
which we see taking place on a small 
scale can equally well take place on 
a large scale. 

21. Botpas: a town in Achaia, 
which was destroyed by an ¢arth- 


1. mpordépav dromov: ‘impute 
paradox.’ 

4. Ta pH dvta airarat: ‘he 
suggests causes which do not exist,’ 
viz. the raising of the bed of the 
inland seas by the accumulation of 
alluvium deposited by the rivers. 
Strabo shows further on (§ 8) that 
the deposit is prevented from spread- 
ing far by the reflux of the sea. 

6. mpos yap: Strabo replies to 
Straton’s theory by propounding his 
Own. 

g. GAAG tO Ta atta eddy: 


here the principle of the alternate 
elevation and depression of extensive 
areas, for which Lyell praises Strabo, 


quake at the same time as Helice: 
see I. 3. 18, No. 5. 
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re cal Bidévns kal GAwv Tredvwv, “b7d ceropod yever Oar 
pact’ kal thy SexeAlay oddév Tt pGAAov atoppGya THs *IraAlas 
elxd¢oe tus av ) avaBAndcicay txd Tod Alrvaiov mupos de 
Bv000 cvppeivar Scatros 6% Kal tas Autapatoy pycous Kat 
TOnxovecas. 


No. 5.—CHANGES DUE TO ERUPTIONS, EARTHQUAKES, 
AND OTHER CAUSES. 


(1. 3. 16-20 ) 


A notable feature in Strabo’s Geography is the attention which 
he paid to volcanic phenomena (see Gen. Introd., p. 37). The 
accounts which he has left us of Vesuvius and its neighbourhood, 
of Etna and the Lipari Islands, of the district of the Catacecaumene 
in Western Asia Minor, and of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, are 
highly graphic and full of interesting details. Nor does he over- 
look other physical features connected with the same branch of study, 
such as earthquakes, hot springs, and mud volcanoes The facts 
which are mentioned 1n the present extract are mainlv denved from 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and that country was well qualified 
to furnish information on the subject, because it was situated nea 
a volcanic centre, and its peculiarities in this respect had been 
observed with more than usual care. This volcanic centre was the 
island of Thera (the modern Saztorin), the periodical eruptions of 
which form a partial vent for the internal heat, and relieve the 
adjacent continents from more violent movements. As it is, Greece 
throughout its history has been much exposed to earthquakes, 
especially the Peloponnese, which was the scene of the destruction 
of the cities of Helice and Bura, and of the eruption of Methana; 
and which, for this reason among others, was the focus of the 


1. Bilovys: on the coast of ferunt’? In 6.1.6 Strabo remarks 
Thrace towards the Eusine, see that this was thought by Aeschylus 
Mela, 2. 2. 22 ‘Fuit hic Bizone, and others to be the origin of the 
motu teirae Intercidit’; Pliny, 4 44, name Rhegium, ‘ The Rent.’ 

‘ Bizonen terrae hiatu raptam” §. Il@nxovocas: now Jschza, 

2. dwoppGya. cp. Virg. dew in the bay of Naples; the name 1. 
3 414 * Haec loca, vi quondam et sometimes used so as to include the 
vasta convulsa ruina. .. Dissiluisse island of Prochyta (Procida) also. 


ur 
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worship of Poseidon, the ‘earth-shaker.’ In Northern Greece also 
we can trace a line of earthquake movement, extending from 
Attica through Trachis, the north of Euboea, and the island of 
Peparethus to Lemnos (see Tozer’s Geography of Greece, pp. 131, 
135). These phenomena have left their mark on Greek mythology, 
especially in connexion with the fire-gods Hephaestus and 
Heracles, the former of whom, when cast down from heaven, fell on 
Lemnos, while the latter ascended in fire from the heights above 
Trachis. Historical events, also, were influenced by them: thus 
the great earthquake at Sparta in 464 B.C. gave occasion to the 
revolt of the Helots, and the outbreak of the third Messenian war; 
and in 426 the Peloponnesians gave up their annual invasion of 
Attica on account of the violence of the earthquakes (Thuc. 3. 89). 
In the interval between classical times and the present day these 
movements of the earth in Greece have been the chief cause of the 
destruction of ancient buildings. 


16. IIpos 8& thy abavpacrlay rev To.ovtwy peTaBoArr, olas Eruptions, 
v ar a a 2 4 KX a ¢ n earth- 
Epapev airias elvar roy ermixdtoewy kal Tv ToLovTev Taddy, 


quakes, 
la 
ofa elpnrar Ta Kata THy LixeAtayv kal Tas AidAov vyoovs kal and pe 
causes Oo 


tal \ lo) , 
Tl@nxovooas, dfiov wapadeivat cat GAAa TAclw tev ev ETépors change 
5 TOmOls OvTwY 1) yevouevwy Gpoiwy TovTois. aOpda yap Ta 
Ay , \ ? n , s at 
Tovatra Tapadelypata mpd ddfadpav teOevta atvoe Ti 
\ 
exmAngw. vuvl d& 7d andes Taparrer thy atoOnaw Kal deix- 
row aneipiay Tay hice. cvpBaivovtTwy Kat Tov Biov TavTés, 
x , 
oto et Tis A€you TA TEpt Orjpay Kai Onpaciay mjcous idpupeévas at Thera 
b) ” ‘ 4 ee a col Re ip e ¢ / 
év T@ peta&d mdpw Kprjrns Kat tis Kupyvaias, ov 7 Onpa py- 
cal bd / 
tpdmoAls eae THs Kupijyys, cal thy Atyvetoy Kal TOAAG pEpy 
los a X , \ Lge 
tovatta ris “EAAdSos. avd péoov yap Onjpas kat Onpacias 


1. HIpés 8¢ tiv d@avpaoriav 5.1 that he was well acquainted with 
‘to prevent our marvelling at’ the real position of that island It 
8. rod Biov mavrés- ‘of the has therefore been proposed by Dr. 
conditions of life generally.’ C. Muller (fndex Var Lect., p- 944) 


10. rHs Kvpnvaias: in 8. 3.19 to substitute Hs ‘Pyvaias for 77s 
Strabo repeats the statement that Kvpnvaias in both those passages. 
Thera lay between Crete and Cyrene, The form ‘Pyvaia 1s found as well as 
which is a manifest blunder. On ‘Pyvea 
the other hand, it 1s clear from 10 12. ava pecov yap. the island of 


in 
Phoenicia, 


at Chalcis, 


in ‘lroas, 


72 PROLEGOMENA. 
exmerodaar prdyes ex Tod meAdyous ep’ Huepas rértapas, dore 
nacav ety Kal pdréyerOas tiv OddarTar, Se shal Kat 
érlyov eEaipoperny ws av dpyaviKas our Pepdvny eK peep 
vijcov éréxovoay dddexa otadlwy Ti mepiperpon. peta Oe 
THY TadAay TOD MAOovs eOdppnoav mpGTor Podd.or seth ae 
totvres enixpoonmAedoa TO Témw Kal Tlooedévos crime: 
iepov tSptoacOa Kata Thy vijcov. ev 6& TH vg ore 
Tlocedavios yevouevov ceurpod katarodjvas monte ol lf 
Urep Viwdros, kal adris be Liwdevos oxeddv te ta bvo pépy 
meoeiv, GAN ov dOpdws, Sorte ph Todrdt{y POdpov avOpazwy 
yever0a. 706° abtd 7d00s Kal ent tiv Svpiay 6Anv Sudreanes 
petplws 0€ Tws. O1€3n SE Kal eri Twas vijcous Tas Te KuKAd- 
das Kal THY EvBoua, date rijs ApeOovons (€or & ev Xadkide 
Kpyrm) Tas Tyas anoTvPArAwWOHvar, ovxrais 8 Hucpars orepov 
avaBrvoat kat’ GAO oTdptor, pi) TaverOar SF cecoméevny THY 
vijoov Kata pépyn Tpw i) Xdopa yijs dvoixder év T| Andrdvtw 
Tedio TNAGD diaT¥pov ToTapor eLypwece. 

17. TloAAGy d€ ovvaywyds Tooapévwr ToLavTas, dpxéces TH 


Thera is crescent-shaped, and en- 
closes a bay on the north, east, and 
south, while on the western side lies 
the island of Therasia. The encir- 


area of this basin was once covered 
by a single volcanic cone, which 
afterwards fell in, while the position 
of the crater was that now occupied 


cling wall thus formed is eighteen by the Kaumene islands. Lyell, 
miles round in its inner tim, and is Principles, 2. pp. 63-75; Tozer. 


broken in two places, where the 


dslands of the Aegean, pp. 97-100. 
extremities of the two islands are 


5. QOadratroxpatodvres: ‘at the 


separated from one another by time of their maritime snpremacy.” 
straits, In the middle of the basin The period referred to is that pre- 
there rise from the sea in close ceding the fall of the Macedonian 


proximity to one another three small monarchy in 168 kc. 


islands, called respectively Palaea, 
Mikra, and Nea Kaumene, or the 
Old, the Little, and the New Burnt 
Island ; the first-named of these was 
elevated in the eruption of 196 R.c., 
which is here described by Strabo, 
and the other two in the eruptions 
of 1573 and 1707 A.p. Most geo- 
logists believe that the whole of the 


6. "AcdaXdiou: ‘the Securer.’ 

16. 7@ AnAdvrw meBiw: the level 
ground at the back of Chalcis. 

18. guvaywyds: ‘collections of 
instances,’ 

Gpkécet oikelws maparebévra: 
‘it will suffice if we place before the 


reader so as to illustrate the inatter 
on hand,’ 


~ 


“Hn 
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bea} 
#9 


ts ali Se ia f 

vTO TOV SKyYWiou Anuntpiou cuvnypéva oixelws waparebevra. 
\ n a 

penobels yap Tov éTOv TovTwr, 


‘ Yo 
Kpovvw 0° ixavoy Kadrrppdw, évOa te myyat 


\ fh \. 
dotal avatacovar Sxapdvdpov divjevros. 


7 pev yap O° Gare Arape, 


8 érépn O€pei mpopéer eixvia yard, 


vs ch] f * a € x A a 
ovK €¢ Joupacery, ef viv i) wey TOD Wuxpod baros péver Ty}, 


« 4. cad ~ eA R fe 

9 S€ TO Oeppod oty dparat. 
w no NN PEN 
ExAetyiiy TOU Geppov véarTos. 


deity ydp dynow airiacdar tHv 
a x na n 
piuvnoKketar 6€ Tpds Tabra Tov 


¢ é 
vmd AnpoxA€ous heyouérwy, Tertpovs Twas peydAovs Tovs per 


is \ 14 ra 
madat wept Avdiay yevouévous xal Tavlay péxpe tis Tpawddos 


¢ a Ss 
iatopotvros, th Gv Kat xOpar xarendOnaoar Kat SinvAos xate- 


f al ~ 
aTpadyn Kata tHv Tavtadov Bactrelav.... xal e& Eddy 


/ 4 7 ) cad 
Aiuvat éyévovto, tiv 6 Tpolay énéxdAvce xbpa. 


 6€ Papos 


€ 5 Na = 5 a x 
H Kat Atyuntoy qv Tote weAayia, viv d€ TpdTOY TVA XEppd- 


pnoos yéyovev’ ws 0 aitws kai Tépos xal KAacoueral. 
f [a 


I. TOD Zkypiov Anyntpiou: sce 
Gen. Introd., p. 47. Demetrius of 
Scepsis was Strabo’s chief authority 
on the Troad. 

3. Kpouva: the two fonntains 
which Homer mentions in this 
passage are a great topographical 
difficulty. As long as the hill of 
Bunarbashi was regarded as the site 
of Troy, they were identified with 
the sources that issue at its foat, 
though there is no difference of 
temperature between these, any mare 
than there was between those that 
Strabo refers to. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hissarlik there are no such 
sources at the present day. 

10, AnporAgous: of Phigaleia in 
Arcadia; a historian, of whom little 
is known. 

13. Baorrtelav: Meineke, follow- 
ing Groskurd, believes that after this 
word a clause corresponding ta that 
introduced by rots peév has fallen out 
of the text. 


pov 


14. 7 8€ Papos ; Strabo has some- 
what curiously introduced, both here 
and in § 18, a number of artificial 
changes, wrought by the hand of 
man, among those due to natural 
causes. Possibly his object was to 
promote d@avpacria by the com- 
parison. The island of Pharos be- 
came a peninsula when it was joined 
to the mainland by the dam called 
the émracrad&iov yaa, which is de- 
scribed In 17, 1. 6, No. 79. 

16, Tuipos kat HAafopevai: both 
these cities, which were built on 
islands, were joined to the mainland 
by Alexander. Tor Tyre see 16. 2. 
23, No.76, According to Pausanias 
(7. 3-9) Alexander aifenided to do 
this for Clazomenae, but Strabo is 
right in saying that the work was 
carried out, for Chandler (7raveis 
iz sia Minor, 1. p. 108) found the 
remains of the mole, which is 2 
quarter of a mile in length, and 
about 30 feet in width. 


in Lydia 
and Tonia. 


at Mount 
Casins, 


at Piraeus, 


fie PROLEGOMENA. 

& exdqpodvtwy ev ’Ade€ardpela Th mpos Alyint@, wept TigAoe- 
cov Kal 70 Kacy Spas par aparece ro wéAayos eméxAvoe THY 
viv Kal vijoov éxolyoe TO Gpos, Hote aarp yevérOat THY Tapa 
rd Kdovor 6d6v THy és Powlkny. ovdev ody Oavpactov ove’ €t 
more Btaoras 6 laOpds 7) Tyua AaBov 6 drelpywr 76 Alyirtioy 
néhayos azo ths "EpvOpas Oadarrns anodavet wopOpdv Kal 
cbppovy Toujoe THY exTds Oddatrav TH EvTOs, xadanep ext TOD 
xara tds “HpaxAgovs SrijAas TopOpot avveByn. eipytar be 
mept Tov TowovTwY Twa Kal ev apxats THs apaypareias, & det 
cupnpeper els ev Kal tiv mioTw loxupay KaTaoKevd ery TOY TE 
rhs ptoews Epywr kal Tév GAws yropérwy peraBordv. 

18. Tov re Teipara vyotd¢ovta apdrepov Kal wépay Tijs axTijs 
xejuevov otras activ dvopacbijvar’ trevartiws 8 i) AevKas 
Kopww0iev tov icOpov d:axoWwavtwr vicos yéyover, AKT mpdrTeE- 
pov ovaa* mEept TavTys yap pact A€yew Tov Aa€pryy, 

otos Nipixov eftAov éuxtipevor TroAle@por, 
GKTHY Nwelporo” 
evratéa pev 67) dtaxozal xepdtpynrot yeydvaciy, GAAaXdOu GE 


, by) 7 . , y ek n +. SS eae os 
spotTx@cets 7 yepvpwoets, kafurep ETl THS Tpos Lvpaxovaats 


cal ‘ / 
rmeou vor pey yedupa eotw 1 avvadntovea altyy apos THy 2 


I. émbnpotvtwy: Strabo resided 
for a considerable time in Alexan- 
Grin’ 6eps 2a, 5 émSqpovvres TH 
‘AdeLavdpeia TroAbY xpivor. 

TH pos Atyumtw: so called 
to distinguish it from Alexandna 
Troas and other cities of the same 
name. 

4. ovdev otv Savpactdv: the 
operations of nature, on which Strabo 
is here speculating, have been anti- 
cipated by the construction of the 
Suez canal. Lyell has similarly 
speculated on the effects of the sub- 
sidence of the isthmus of Panama, 
through which, in fact, at an early 
period water- communication did 
exist: Principles, 2. p. 450, and 1. 
p. 258, 


8, xatd tds “HpakX\éous SrAas: 
parka ta0e 

9. €v dpxats: in 1, 3. 4, No.4. 

13. oUTws dvopacGAvat: received 
this name from lying over against 
(mépav) the coast. The view that 
the hill of Piraeus was once an 
island receives some confirmation 
from the name ‘AAlmedov, which 
was applied to the level ground 
to the northward of it, between 
the bay of Phalerum and the Piraic 
harbour. 

14. vi}wos yeyovev: see the fuller 
account in 10, 2. 8, No. 48, 

20. yépupa; 
Ortygia with the mainland at dif 
ferent periods see note on 6. 2. 4, 
No. 31. 


for the connexion of 
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v 4 NS A 
yTElpov, TpoTepoy d€ xGya, ds now “IBuKos, Aoyalov AlOov, 


aA a? 

ov Kade? éxAeKTOv. 
¢ b] 

7 & Und K¥patos HdavicAn. 


1. “IBucos- the poet of Rhegium, 
who lived at the court of Polycrates 
about 540 BC 

Aoyalou Ai®ov, Sv KaAct ék- 
Aextév: Strabo here clearly re- 
gards Aoyavos and éxAextds as equi- 
valent in meaning, though Aoyds and 
Aoyabnv are used, not of ‘selected 
stones, but of ‘unhewn_ stoncs, 
taken as they were picked;’ see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. Aoyas. The 
original passage of Ibycus (No 20 
in Bergk, Poet Lyr. Gr.\, as it has 
been preserved for us in Schol. Pind. 

I. 1, 18 Tapa yépoor Ai@vov 
Tov maAdpuas Bpor@y the reading 
éxAexTov maddpas for Tov maAdpots, 
which is now generally adopted, was 
suggested by Bueckh on the strength 
of the present passage of Strabo. It 
is strange, to say the least, that 
Strabo should explain a familiar 
word, like éxAextds, by one of very 
rare occurrence, such as Aovyatos; 
possibly, however, Aoyaios, though 
unusual in literature, may have been 
an ordinary term among builders. 

2. Bovpa 8 Kai “Edixy: these 
two cities, which were situated near 
Aegium on the coast of Achaia, 
were destroyed in the year 373 B.C, 
two years before the battle of Leuc- 
tra; see the description in 8. 7- 2, 
8; also Pausan. 7. 24. 12: “ErndGe 
yap agua ent Todd THs Xwpos % 
UddAagga Kat THY ‘EAikny mepédAaBev 
éy KUKAm nacav’ Kat 57) Kal 70 GAgos 
Tov Mogedavos ént roaodTor énéaxev 


Botpa d€ Kat ‘EXixy 7 ev td ydoparos 


mept MeOovnv 8& rhv év T@ at 
Epptovix@ cddm@ dpos éxractadioy 75 twos aveBAjOn yern- 
Dévtos avadpvojpatos Proywbous, peO” jpépay pev ampdoctor 
tad Tod Oepuod wal ris Oewddous dduiis, victwp 8 exAdurov 
TOppw Kat Oeppaivoy Sore Ceiy tiv Oddatray én oradlovs 
mévte, Oodepay 8 eivar nat emt elxoor cradlovs, mpocxwoA iva 


6 Karvdov ds Tra dupa trav devdpov 
auvomta elvar pdvov’ geigaytos be 
efaipuns tov Ocov, Kat dpod To 
TeoL@ THS Oadrdaans dvadpapovens, 
wadeikxuaey aiitavdpov 76 Kiya THY 
‘EAleny. 

4. “Epprovic$ : this is an error; 
Methone or Methana 1s situated on 
the northern coast of Argolis, op- 
posite Aegina. 

éntacTadiov; i.e. 4,249 feet, 
607 feet being the computation for 
the stade; this 1s not far from double 
the real height, which 1s 2,431 feet. 

5 avadvonparos: the eruption 
in which this mountain was elevated 
took place about the year 282 BC. 
It has been described 1n the follow- 
ing passage of Ovid, which Hum- 
boldt (Cosmos, 1. p. 239, Otté’s 
trans.) speaks of as being accurate 
in its sctentific theory. ‘ Est prope 
Pitthaeam tumulus Troezena, sine 
ullis | Arduus arboribus, quondam 
planissima campi | Area, nunc tu- 
mulus~ nam, res horienda relatu, | 
Vis fera ventorum, caecis inclusa 
cavernis, | Exspirare aliqua cupiens, 
Inctataque frustra | Libenore  frut 
caelo, cum carcere rima | Nulla 
foret toto, nec pervia flatibus esset, | 
Extentam tomefecit humum: ceu 
spuitus oris | Tendere vesicam solect, 
aut derepta bicorni | Terga capro- 
tumor ule loci permansit, et alti | 
Collis habet speciem, longoque in- 
duruit aevo.’ A/ef. 15. 296-300.’ 


Methone, 


at the 
Copaic 
lake, 


WP 2.-507 


in the 
Echinades, 


Od. 4. 844 


76 PROLEGOMENA, 


8 mérpats amoppakt TUpywy otk éAdrroaw. v7d 6e vis Ko- 
natdos Aluyns | te “Apvyn Karen On kal Médeia, bs @vdpaxer 
6 montis év TO KaTahdyo, 
ot re modvordpvadov “Apynv exov, of tre Mideav. 

kal 10 THs Buorovidos 5& Kal ris viv ’Adviribos Atuvys éotkace 
karaxexAvoOar mOAELs Tives OpgxGy, of BF Kal Tpypdv, ws 
cuvoikwy tots Opagiv dvtwy. kal i) mpdrepov be ‘Aprepira 
Aeyonéry pla téy “Extvddwv viowy tretpos yéyove’ Kal GAdas 


be 
3 
eK 


be 


kat al Aotrat, ws ‘Hpddords pyot. 


n / \ val 
Tov Tept Tov ’AxeAGov vyncldwy Td adTd TaBos hacl Tadety 
ths ind TOD ToTaKOD Tpoxdoews TOD TeAdyous, TvyxXodvTaL 


kat AlrwAcxal 8€ Ties 


Se , ¥ a = 
axpat elot vnoiCoveat mporepov® Kat 7 ‘Aotepia mAAaKTat, WP 


’Aotepida gnoly 6 months" 


fol , 
éort d€ TIs Loos péecon GAL TeTpHeooa, 
, 7, A 
*Aotepls, od peyadn, Aéves 8 Evi vatAoxor aitH 


auptdvpor’ 


vuvl 6€ odd’ dyKupoBdAtov edopves exer. 


2 karemo@n: this statement 1s 
repeated ing 2 35. 

5. Biorovidos: a large salt-lake, 
now called the Lake of Lagos, on the 
Aegean coast of Thrace. 

THs viv “AdviriBos: it seems 
previously to have been called 
Dascylitis (13. 1. 9). This lake was 
situated to the southward of Cyzicus 
in Troas, and the Thracians here 
spoken of were the colonists of that 
race who had settled in Asia Minor, 
see 13 1, 8, where also the Treres 
are said to have been Thracians 

11. “HpdSoros: Herod. 2 10 ray 
"Exivadav vycav tds hpiceas Hd 
ijmeipov nemoinkey: cp Thuc. 2. 102; 
Strabo 10. 2. 19, 

Aitwduxal 5€ tives dkpar: it is 
difficult to identify these, because the 
coastline of Aetolia has considerably 
altered 

13 “AorepiSa: the island Asteris 
of Od. 4. 844, which lay between 


ey te 77 LOaxn ovdév 


Ithaca and Cephaloma, was prob- 
ably a poetic creation ; all attempts 
to identify it have failed see Merry's 
Odyssey (large ed.), p 559. From 
Io. 2, 16 we learn, that Strabo’s 
statement about there being no safe 
harbourage 1n the supposed island 
came from Demetrius of Scepsis. 

17 €v te TH “W0axy: on the sub- 
ject of the topography of Ithaca I 
altogether agree with the opinion 
which Dr. Merry has expressed in 
the following passage (p 557) 
‘The most probable view, in our 
opinion, is that Homer intended to 
make the home of his hero in the 
actual island of Ithaca; but in the 
absence of any personal acquaintance 
with the scene, the poet could only 
draw upon such vague information 
as might be accessible, as to the 
geographical position of the place ; 
the details being only a poet’s con- 
ception of the natural scenery com- 
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* wt a) ye & al 

€otiv avtpoy Tovodroy ovde vuuator, oidy yaw “Opnpos: 
f ‘ . cal 

BeArvov dé aitacBat peTaBodAry 7) dyvovay i) KardWevow Tov 


? x XN al 
TOTMY KaTa TO pvOGSeEs. 
TKOTIELY. 


a S AES: ‘ lat be 
TovTo wey dn doaes dv ed ev Koww 


© NM s Fz 
H 6€ “Aptisca vijoos iv mpdtepov, os Mupoidos prot: 
~ x Pa. a 
THs 5€ Aé€oBov Kadovpevns mpdtepoy “loons, Kal Ti vioov 
wv lal fal lad 
Avrisoay xadetobat cuvéBn’ viv b& tis AdaBou modus eoriv. 
¢ be \ ‘ Aé s | b) , L 
ot 6€ Kat Thy AeoBov ths “loys ameppwyevar TwemicTEvKast, 
4 \ ~ n o 
xabanep tiv Tpoxdtny cat tay WcOnxodccay rod Murnvod, ras 


x al f fal Si lal 
10 6€ Kanpéas tod AOnvatov, tiv LuxeAliay 8€ tis “Pyyivys, ri 


¥ DS a) z wn ~ 
Ocoapr b€ Tot Ohepmov. yeyovact b€ Kal mEpt Tadra rovadrat 


peTaBorat. 
pedua. 


Aodpis 5€ tas “Payas tas cata Mndiay ovopdcba 


\ 
pynoly tmd ceccpuay payelons ths wept tas Kaoniovs avAas 


mon to many Greek islands, and 
probably reproduced with more or 
less similarity in many places with 
which he was actually familiar.’ 

2. H dyvoiav 7: ‘than ignor- 
ance of the localities on the poet's 
part, or a false account of them de- 
vised in a spirit of fiction.’ 

5,”Aviicoa: a city in the west 
of Lemnos ; Pliny also (2. 204) and 
Ovid (Avet. 15. 287) mention its 
having been joined to the mainland. 
Whether Lesbos was ever called 
Issa may be doubted, but Steph. Byz. 
(3.¥. “Ioga) speaks of a town in 
Lemnos of that name, and this may 
have been opposite Antissa. Conze, 
however, who fixes the site of An- 
tissa at some ruins to the northward 
of the town of Sigri (Aesse anf cer 
Lusel Lemnos, p. “261, regards it as 
very doubtful whether that place 
ever was an island. 

Mvupoidos: a historical writer 
of Methymna in Lesbos, date un- 
known. 

10. tov A@nvatou: Minervae Pro- 


my oe 3 ~ , 
15 yi/8, @oTE Avatpanjnvat TOAELS TLXVEaS Kal Kopas Kat TOTaLOdS 


montorium, the southern limit of the 
bay of Naples. 

mv “Occav; the 
Tempe was fabled to have heen 
broken open by the trident of the 
earth-shaking god, whence its name 
—7d Tépmea, ‘the Rents’ — was 
thought by C. O. Miiller to be de- 
rived from Téurw. 

12. éméaxe tote TO fetpa: this 
was caused by the stoppage of the 
ontlet of the lake Pheneus, from 
which the Ladon flowed ; see 8. 8. 4. 

13. Aotpts: a native of Samos, 
and writer of historical works, in 
the latter half of cent. 4 B.c. 

‘Payas: this town is men- 
tioned in Tobit 1. 14-—‘ Rages a city 
of Media ’—as a place to which 
Jewish exiles were sent.  Arrian 
(Anad. 3. 20. 2) speaks of it as 
being one day’s journey from the 
bees Caspiae, while Strabo (11. 
g. 1) says 500 stades. As it was a 
Redian city, the derivation of the 
name from pyyyvpe was prone 
an afterthought of the Greck settlers. 
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mouxtdas petaBoras défac0a. “lwy St repli ris EvBotas onoly 
ev ‘Opdadn Larvpors* 
Eipoita pay yiv Aenrds ebpitov KAvowy 
Bowrtlas éyopio’, axriy éxrepav 
mpoBArijra ropOye. 

20. Anuirptos 8’ 6 KadAarcavis tovs Kad’ 6Anv Ti “EAAdba 
yevouevous Tore cEcpous binyoUwevos TOv Te Atxddov vigwr 
xat tod Knvalov ra moAAG xatadival pot, Ta Te Oepud Ta ev 
Alan o kat OeppordAars ent tpeis Hucpas emoxeOévta wddw 


~ 


fod mS seg \ + RA oa b] a a 

punvat, Ta & év Aldy Wo Kal Ka’ Erépas avappayyvat THyas 
a cal a a bre ond 

’OQpeod BE TO pds Oaddtry Teixos Kai TGV oiKL@y TEpL ETTA- 


2, Zarvpots: ‘a satyric!drama.’ 

3. EvBoiSa pév: this §passage 
from Jon is No. 11 in Wagner's 
fragm. Trag. Gr. (vol. 3. p. 32); 
the last two lines were restored by 
3entley from a corrupt original. By 
aktyy tpoBAfrTa is meant the pro- 
jecting ground on which the city of 
Chalcis stands; but Wagner makes 
out a good case for the reading 
Bowtias éxwpio’ axtis, éxrepay | 
mpoBAyrTa xopOpov, The question still 
remains, whether the violation of 
the cretic pause is admissible in a 
satyric drama. The rule is twice 
violated in the Cyclops (il. 304, 
672), but never in the satyric frag- 
ments; so that, though it was less 
absolute than in tragedy, it seems to 
have been very generally observed. 
Hence it may be doubted whether it 
is justifiable to contravene it in 
emending a passage. 

6. Anpytpios 8'°6 KadAariaves : 
see Gen. Introd., p. 47. 

7. tav te Atydbwv: it has been 
mentioned in the introductory notice 
to this extract that a line of earth- 
quake movement ran through the 
neighbourhood of the Maliac gulf, 
and it is in that region that the 
places lie which are enumerated in 
the following section. In dving so, 


Strabo in the main follows round 
the coast of that gulf and of the 
adjacent part of the Euboic sea. 
Commencing with the north-western 
angle of Euboea, he mentions the 
promontory of Cenaeum and _ the 
Lichades islands which lie off it, 
Aedepsus, where the hot-springs 
and baths were famous in antiquity, 
and are so at the present day, and 
Oreus on the northern coast. In 
Phthiotis he names the important 
towns of Larissa Cremaste, and 
Lamia, and, in the interval between 
them, Echinus and Phalara, the 
port of Lamia. Then, turning to 
the southern shore of the Maliac 
gulf, he introduces Heracleia and 
Alpeni or Alponus in the territory 
of Trachis; among the Epicne- 
midian Locrians, Scarpheia, Tarphe, 
and Thronium, by which town 
flowed the river Boagrius; then, 
in the interval between the two 
Locrian territories, the Phocian port 
of Daphnus; and finally, in Opun- 
tian Locris, Alope, Cynus, Opus, 
the hill-fort of Oeum, and the 
island of Atalante adjoining the 
coast, which is here described as 
lying ‘over against Euboea’ (mpds 
EvBoia). 
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ERUPTIONS, EARTHQUAKES, ETC. 


“I 
Xo 


é a 2 , ‘ aa 
Kogias cupaTerety, Exivov re cai Poddpwy xat ‘Hpaxdelas ris 
a a % \ , n 
Tpaxivos, Tay wév TOAD pépos Teweir, Paddpwr be Kal é€ 
Zh f 2 > . ” Ni , ta x cad 
cdadovs davatpamyrat TO KTicpa. TapatAnoia b& ocvpSijvat 
a a 
kat Aopietor xat Aapicaiows" kal Sxdpdecay 8 ek Oepediwr 
> a s ~ 
avappipnvat, Kal katadtvat cwpata yiAlwy Kal éxtaxociwy ovKx 
4, Ld id ’ cal a 
eAaTT@, Opoviovs 6 trép Tyuiov totrww kdua te eLapbev 
“2 XS \ fait 
TPLXH TO pev Tpdos Tapdyny evexOnvar Kat Opdviov, rd 6€ apds 
, ~ nn 
Ocpportaras, GAAo b€ els TO wedioy Euss Tod Pwxtxod Aad- 
r ; A a x 
vovvtos, mnyas Te ToTaMGr EnpavOjvat pos épas Twas’ Tor 
be vv SN 2 ’ x con~ \ cal 5 a 
é Xrepxerdy adAagae 7d peibpov Kal Tolj#oar TAwTas Tas 
ta S m 
odovs, Tov b€ Bodyptov Kar’ GAAns vex Ova Pdpayyes, Kai 
> > \ col x nm 
Adoays 6 xal Kivovu xat ‘Ozotvros ToANG xaTraBAraPivat pépn. 
sl s qe ig , ~ b) n 3 4 
Oto € 7d umepKeiuevov ppovpioy Tay avatpanjvat, EAareias 
d€ Tov Telxous Katappaynvar pépos, wept b€ “AATwvoy Oecpo- 
; . 
popiwy oytwr wévre Kal etxoor mapPevouvs avadpapmovcas els 
mvUpyov Tay é\Aimeviov Kata Oday, TegdvTOS Tod TUpyou, TETEL 
Kat auras eis THY Oddarrav. Aé€yover bE Kal Tijs “AtaddvTys 
oO ~ 3 f ~ , [Sts f i i 
Tis mpos EvBola ra péoa pyypatos yevouevov didndovy bé£a- 
, & ral a7 ¥ % ! : ? 
aOat petagd, cal rév rediwy Ema Kal péxpe elxoot aTadiwr 
5 n” 4 f & 3 a“ / » & “ 
émtxAvabyvat, Kal Tpijpyn Tia é€k tov vewpiwy e€apbetcor 
UnepTesely TOD Telxavs. 


16. mipyov tav ehAtpeviwv: ‘one napandncia yiryverar Emixduars, Kai 
of the towers at the harbour.’ Tou TE Ppouptou TaY A@qvalwy mapetrc. 
17, ’"Atadav7ms: in Thuc. 3. 89 «al bdo vedy dvedxuoperan tiv 
the inundation is mentioned, and  érépay waréager. 
the destruction of a trireme, but 20. eapSetoav: Madvig’s carrec- 
nothing is said as to the island tion for éfapeOetoav: Advers. Cri. 
being rent asunder: wept ’AtaAavtyvy 1. p. 525. 
TH emi Aoxpots Tots Omouv Tints vo 
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No. 6.—SHAPE OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 


(IT 5. 14, 15) 


STRABO regarded the inhabited world as lying entirely within 
the northern hemisphere, and as forming an irregular oblong, the 
extremities of which tapered off to a poit both to east and west, 
the lines of coast converging on the one side towards the land of 
the Coniaci, on the other towards the Sacrum Promontorium. (See 
the Map of the World according to Strabo, p. 55.) This area was 
conceived as extending to a much greater distance in those direc- 
tions than it did from north to south. Its greatest length corre- 
sponded to a parallel, or line of latitude, commencing from the 
Sacrum Promontorium (Cafe S¢ Vincent), and drawn through the 
Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar), the Fretum Siculum 
(Straits of Messina), and Rhodes, and afterwards along the course 
of the Taurus, which was supposed to intersect Asia, to the ex- 
tremity of that continent. Its greatest breadth was estimated by 
a meridian, or line of longitude, starting from the parallel of the 
Thurifera Regio (i Kuvapwpopdpos yf), as the south-eastern angle of 
Africa was called, and passing through the Nile Valley, Alexandna, 
Rhodes, the Troad, Byzantium, the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(cp. 2. §. 7), and Northen Europe, as far as the parallel of Ierne 
(/reland). If the latter of these two lines appears to us to deviate 
considerably from what we know to be the true direction, we should 
bear in mind the extreme difficulty under which the ancients 
laboured in determining the meridians of places, owing to the 


we 


be) 


SHAPE OF THE INHABITED IVORLD. SI 


absence of any such instrument as the magnetic needle. For 
geographical purposes this oblong area was supposed to be in- 
scribed within a parallelogram, the sides of which were drawn so 
as to pass through its extreme limits. 


14, “Eore 87 Te xAapvdoedes oxjpa THs yijs Tis olkovpeyns, 
o0 TO pev TAdTOS Umoypamer TO peytorov 7 ba Tod NelAou 
ypappy, AaBodca THy apxiy amd Tob bia THS Kivvapwpopdpov 
mapadAnAov kat tis Tay Alyuntiwy tév pvyddav vjoov péxpt 
tod dia ths “Iépyns mapaddrjAov, TO 8& pijKos 7] TavTH Tpos 
dpOds ano Tis éomepas bia ErnAGv Kal rod Vixedtkod mopOpod 
pexpt ths ‘Podlas kal tod Iootxod KéArov, mapa tov Tadpov 
loboa tov dve(wxdta Thy “Agia xal xataotpéporta ent thy 
égav Oddatrav petadd "Ivdév xal tév iép THs Baxtpranijs 
Sxvd5v. de 8% vojoa mapadAnAdypapuov tr, ev @ Td 
xAauvdoerdés oxfua eyyéypantar odtws wore 1rd piKos To 
pajxes Spodroyety kat toov etvat TO péysotov Kal TO mAdTOS TO 
madre. TO pev 82) xAapvdoedes oxiwa olkovpern eorl 7 dE 
ardtos dpilecOar Epapyev aitijs tals éoxdtats mapaddAndors 


I.  Aapvboe5és: ‘mantle was situated in the Nile higher up 
shaped’; the form of the Chlamys, the stream than Meroe. 


or Greek mantle, was oblong, and 5 tatty mpds dp0as: sub 
usually about twice as long as it ywvias: ‘at mght angles to this.’ 
was broad; and a gore, or tn- 8. SteLwkd7a. ‘dividing,’ in the 


angular piece (mrepév, mrépug), was same sense in which the passages 
attached to either extremity (see which separated the tiers of seats 
Rich, Dict. of R. and G. Antigui- in a Greek theatre were called 
ties, p. 155). This latter feature Bialdpara, Cp. 11. 1. 2, No 50 
is referred to below in the words, ‘O ydp Taidpos péony mas Sté(wne 
rt 3 abris xAapvdoadés 7d oXHUA —TavTHY THY HTEtpoy. 


tort, [pavepdy éorv] x rod Ta axpa KatacTpéhovra: * ending” 
pvoupiCew, 12 {cov eivat Td péytorov: ie 


4 THs tav AtyuTtiwy tv that the eatremities of the chlamys- 
guyaSwv vycou: these Egyptians shaped figure are to touch the lines 
are the Automoli of Herod. 2. 30, which form the sides of the parallelo- 
who deserted from Psammitichus gram 
and settled among the Aethiopians. 14 tats éoxdrtats: ‘ by the outer- 
Strabo informs us, in 16 4. 8, that most lines of the parallelogram, 
in that country they were called which mark off the habitable from 
Sembritae, 1.e. ‘immigrants, and the unmbhabitable part in both direc- 
that the island which they occupied tions,” ie. both to north and south. 


op) 


Its greatest 
breadth 


and length. 


Its shape. 


The paral- 
lels that 
bound it 
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mrevpats, rats diopiCovcais 7 olxroipov adtijs ral 7 dolxyroy 
ed’ éxdrepa. abrat 3’ joay pds Gpxrors pev H bia Tis ‘Lépmns, 
mpos 8% TH Svaxexavpévy 7 51a Tis Kiuwvapwpodpdpov abras 57 
mpovexBardrdpevar éni te Tas avaTodads xal ext ras dvoes 


n loa >, , 
péxpt TGv avraipdvreyv pepGv Tis olkovpévns Toujoovel TH 5 


4, > ~ bol 
mapadAnhoypaupov Tpos tas éemiCevyyuovoas bia T@Y aKpwy 
c f . . 
avrds. Ort pev ovv éy Tobrw éoriv 7» olxovupern, pavepov €x 
fal / > ol / 
Too pajre TO TAdTOS Airis TO peytoroy efw winzrew adtod pre 


a cal led ‘a , cel x 
Its tapering 70 pyjKos' Ort 8 avris xAapudoeides To oxHma Cor, €x TOU Ta 
extremities, » , 


The S.E. 


coast. 


The NE 
coast, 


dxpa proupicle Ta TOU prKous éxatépwev, kAUCOpeva b7d THs 
Oaddrrns, kal apaipely rod tAaTovs' Todro b€ SyAov éx Tv 
TepimAevedvtTwy Ta Te EGa pépy Kai TA Svopixa ExaTépwlev. 
THs Te yap “IvduKis vottwrépav ToAv Tv TarpoBavny Kadov- 
hevny viicov axopatvovoty, olkoupévny ett kal avralpovoay TH 
tév Aiyurtioy vic Kal 7H 70 Kiwvduwpov hepoton yh Thy 
yap Kpacty TGv dépwy mapamAnctay eiva’ Ths Te pera Tos 


‘ , al c / Ss] \ 
‘lvdous XxvOias ris torarns apxtixdtepd éot. Ta Kata 7d 


3. Th Staxekaupévy: sub (arp, 
‘the torrid zone’ 

avrat 6%: ‘these, bemg pro- 
duced to east and west as far as the 
furthest parts of the inhabited world 
which are in the same parallel, will 
form a parallelogram with the lines 
(meridians) that join them, passing 
through their extremities’ For 
avraipey in the sense of ‘to be in 
the same parallel’ cp 2. 1. 2 7d 
THs "Ivdinjs dxpa 7a peonuBpwwrara 
Gporoyova: ToAAOl Tois Kata Mepdny 
dytaipeay réras 

10. prvouptfev; ‘fine off,” ‘ taper 


Il. addatpetv tod mAdrous: ‘di- 
minish the width.’ 

tovro S€ SyAov: the remain- 
der of this section together with 
§ 15 are devoted to showing that 
the world fines off to a point to 
east and west, but the passage from 
wetrat 8& to 4 ravTn wapadrla 1s 


intended to prove the subordinate 
point, that the Sacrum Promon- 
torium is in the same latitude as 
Rhodes. 

13. THS Te yap “Ivéuchs: the 
argument here is that, as the island 
of Taprobane (Cey/ox —which is 
within (not south of) the habitable 
region (ofkoupévny é7), and is proved 
by similarity of temperature to be 
in the same parallel with the settle- 
ment of the Egyptian deserters and 
the Thurifera Kegio—lies a long 
distance to the southward of India, 
there must be a considerable north- 
erly slope between the south of 
Africa and that country. We must 
remember that Strabo was unaware 
that India was a peninsula project- 
ing towards the S., but regarded its 
extremity (now Cafe Comorin) as 
forming the easternmost point of 
Asia. 

16. xpGow: ‘temperature,’ 
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, ne a 
orona THs ‘Ypxavias Oaddrrns kal ere paddov Ta Kata Thy 
bd mea € a fod a 
Tépynv. dpoiws 38 Kab wept rijs fw SrnrGv A€yerar’ Svope- 
an A LS a a a 
K@TATOV Mey yap onuetoy Tis oixoupsevns TO Tav "!BHpwr 
3 é A n la) 
axkpwrnptoy 6 Kadodow tepdv’ Keira 58 Kara THY ypappiy Twas The 
a: ‘ n a I) n n 
5tHv 61a Vadelpwy re cat Sryddv kcal rod Sexedcxod ropOpod peut 
a e cr tal 
Kat ris Podias. cundwveiv yap cal Ta w@poocKoreia Kat rovs Tum m the 
2? Rie Noe he r N NaN epi = ,_ parallel 
avenous pact Tous ExaTépwoe Hopods kal TA pin TOY peylo- of Rhodes. 
€ fal \ a na 
TOY NuEpGv TE Kal vuKTGL EoTL yap TeTTapecKaldexa wpaV 
3 a NP Reeay, ¢ a a rn 
lonweptvay Kal Nulcous 9 eylotn TOV NuEpGv TE Kal VUKTOL. 
W a oo x o 
éy Te TH mapadla TH Kata Vddeipa cai "IBnpds more opacOa. 
Tocedarios 8 &k Tivos tWAjjs oixias ev TéAEL dtexovoy Tr 


10 
* 4 ad id , 3 > ~ 2 / 
TODWL TOVTWY OTOY TETPAKOGiovs oTadlovs Pyoly ideiy aotépa, 


I ris ‘{pxavias Oaddrms: an- which are not in the MSS, were 


other name for the Caspian. Strabo 
regarded this sea as an inlet from 
the northern ocean; cp II. 6. 1 
éort 5 6 KéATOs avéxav ex TOU wWKEA- 
vou mpds peonyBpiay nar’ dpxas piv 
ixavas orevos, éviotépw 5é tAarive- 
rai mpowwy. Herodotus (1. 203) was 
aware that the Caspian was an in- 
land sea, but between his time and 
that of Strabo the erroneons belief 
had grown up; it was reserved for 
Ptolemy to restore the trne view. 

3 onpetov. ‘point’; it was a 
mistake to say that the Sacrum 
Promontorium is the westernmost 
pomt of the inhabited world, for 
the Promontonum Magnum in Lu- 
sitama lies further to the west, and 
parts of Africa much more so. 

6. dSpooxomeia. ‘sun-dials.’ 

7. dhopovs: ‘tending,’ ‘blowing’; 
in 6. 3.5 opdv mvevya means *a 
favourable wind,’ but this meaning 
1s unsuitable here: what is referred 
to are periodical winds, 1.e. those 
that blowregularly at certain seasons 

8 €or yap: ‘in those places 
the longest day and the longest 


night consist of 14} equinoctial . 


hours each,’ The words kai fpicous, 


introduced into the text by Groskurd 
after Gossellin’s suggestion from 2. 
5. 39, where the same computation 
is made. The form jpicovs, which 
belongs to the later Attic, is found 
elsewhere in Strabo, e.g. 5 2.5 Tov 
huioous éd\aTTov, 

9 tonpeptvGv; as the ancients 
divided the day and the night into 
twelve hours each, irrespectively of 
the difference in the length of the 
two at different times of the year, 
the length of the hours varied, and 
it was only at the equinoxes that 
they were equal, hence, when hours 
of the length which we obs-erve at 
the present day were spoken of, the 
term ‘ equinoctial hours’ was used. 

Io Kai”IBypas. these words are 
corrupt. The most probable emen- 
dation that has been snggested for 
them is that of Meineke (Vevd. 
Strabo p 12), who would read 
Kafeipouvs, which name, according 
to him, 1epresents a constellation in 
the neighbonrhood of Canopus. 

11 IToce&dvos: this geographer 
travelled through a large part of 
Spain, 


G 2 


coast, 


coast. 


The SAV, 


THe Ne 


al ra Poiaodhigaros rv Koo, & 0 cal 74 Padepa 


Katt tavry mapaNla. it 


15. ’EvrebOer d€ zpos wey 7a voTia pépy chdeatl 4 AtBin 
xeirau’ tavrns 6€ TA Svopixwtata pixp@ TOY Tadelpwr apd- 
xetrat paAAor, eit axpav woujoarra orerny drvaxwpet pds 
éw Kat vdrov, kal wAaTvverat Kat’ dAlyor Ews av Tots éoreplots 
Aldtowt ovrdyy. obra. 8 trdxewrar trav wept Kapynddva 
ré7wv Vatato., curantorres TH Sta THs Kuvaywpopdpov ypap- 
pi. els 6€ Tavavtia TA€ovow azd Tod lepod axpwrnplov pEéxpt 
tov ’ApraBpor Kadoupérwy 6 mAots éart mpos Gpxtov ev defia 
éxovet THY Avoitaviarv® «10 6 AowTds wpds Ew Tas apPAciar 
molar pexpe TOr Tis Tvpyrns axpor tGy reAevTdrvTar 
eis Tov @keardr. Tottots be Ta Exwépta THs Bperravixys avti- 
ceiTat zpos dpxtor, duolws b€ Kal rots "ApraBpos avrixewrat 


yortar 


- . o rs ‘ 
apds Gpxtor at Karriteploes xaXovpevar rijcot weAdyiat xara 


3. toroptas: ‘scientific (astro- 
nomical’ observations,’ 

Evsotou oKOmYy : ‘the  ob- 
servatory of Endoxus.’ the famons 
astronomer of cent. 4 B.C,: cp. 17. 
1. 39 é be tH AcBin Kepxecoupa 
7éAts KaTA Tas EvSégou KEL Hen oKores* 
Seixvura rap HORT | bat) mpo 77s ‘Hitov 
modews, wabanep Kat mpe Ts Kvifou, 
Tpos hv Eanpecovro Exeivas Tay ovpa- 
viv Twas Keo. 

6. «Aiparos: ‘parallel’; 
note-on I. f. 19, No.2. 

10. Gkpay troioavra oTeviy : 
whereas the coast of Africa in this 
part for a long distance gradually 
advances westwards as far as Cape 
Verd. Strabo conceived it as at once 
making a sharp bend towards the 


see 


south-east. 

12. broxewret; ‘lie dune south of 
the Carthaginian territory at the 
extremity of Libya, touching the 
parallel of the Thorifera Regio.’ 

17. tTav ras Tuphyns dxpov: 
Strabo conceived of the Pyrenees as 
running due north and south (3. 1. 3°. 
and believed that the direction of 
the coast of Europe after passing 
them was due north-east, parallel 
to the coast of Britain (4. 5. 1). 

18. tovros Sé: i.e. the western- 
most point of Britain lies opposite 
the extremity of the Pyrenees to- 
wards the north. 

20. at Karrirepifes: onthe posi- 
tion of these, see note on 3. 2. 9, 
No. 10. 
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TO Bpetravinoy mws xAtua tdpvpévar ware dfrov ep’ door 
, a a a 
ouvayeTar TA AKpa Tijs Oikouperns Kata pAKos bad Tod TeEpi- 

, 
Kexumevou TEAayous els oTEVdD. 


No. 7.—SEAS AND CONTINENTS OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 
(Chige5 ese) 


The contrast between the three continents in respect of the 
uniformity or variety of their outline, which Strabo introduces in 
this passage, 1s of the first importance for historical geography. 
The same thmg has been expressed in another form by the com- 
parison of Africa to the hoof of one of the more unwieldy animals, 
of Asia to the finer and more flexible paw, and of Europe to the 
human hand, with the elaborate division of its parts and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for contact. About one-fourth of the whole area 
of Europe 1s occupied by peninsulas ; and the coast-line is further 
indented by numerous creeks and harbours, whence arises its 
extreme length in comparison with the mass of the country. The 
effect of this conformation on the inhabitants was to facilitate com- 
merce and intercourse with other peoples, from which resulted the 
introduction of the arts of life, and of new ideas and more varied 
modes of thought, the cultivation of a spirit of enterprise, and 
aspirations after freedom. 


18. Aéyopev 8 dvadraBortes and Tis TPaTHS brOTYTOTEWS 
lad c a €& cal > lj ~ , a / r i = 
ort) Kad” nas olkovevy yh TEeplppuTos ovaa SéxeTar KoATOVS 

a x ‘ 
els éautiy and ths €€w Oadrdr7ys Kata Tov Okeavoy ToAdovs, 
peylorovs b& rérrapas’ Gy 6 pev Bopetos Kaozia xadeirar 
N \ 
Oddarta (ot 8 “Ypxaviay rpocayopevovow), 6 8 Tepotxds Kat 
’"ApaBios azd THs varias dvaxéovrar Oadatzns, 6 Bey Tis 
Kaonlas xar artixpU pddtota 6 b& THs Tlovtixfs, tov de 

6 Katd tov @keavov: ‘in the under 2.5 14, No. 6. 
direction of the ocean’ 10. THs Tlovm«ys: another name 

8. ‘Ypxaviav this name, and for the Euxine, which Strabo here 


Strabo’s erroneous view of the Cas- uses, notwithstanding that he calls 1t 
pian, have been already noticed  mdvros Ligesos Immediately below. 


Four chiet 
injets trom 
the ocean 


The three 
continents. 


Superiority 


of the lands 
abont the 
Inner Seas 
jin outline, 


relative 
position, 


and his- 
torical 
interest. 


ay ie 


ie eal Sidpehdre jerd 
taoa els B60 KdAxovs TeAayious, Tov ev ev apiorepd, SvTEp 
Etifewov révtov mpocayopevouen tov 0 érepov tov cvyKelwevov 
éx te tod Alyumtiov meAdyous cat rod Llapgudtov Kai tod 
"lootxod. dmavres 5° of AexOevtes KOATOL Awd THs ew Ba- 
Adtrns orevdy éxover Tov elazAovy, HaAAOV per 6 TE "ApaBros 
cat 6 xara SrijAas, jrrov 8 of Aowwol. 1 5& TEpixdeiovea 
avrovs yi} TpLxij vevé€unrar, kabdazep eipyrat. 7 wey ody Etpway 
modvoxnpovertatyn Tavay eat, m Se AcBvn ravavria wérov- 
Gev, 7) BE "Agia péony Tws auoiy Exe THy didbecw. Aracar 
d éx Ths évrds mapadtas éxover tiv _alrlay tod te ToAveX7- 
poros Kal 70d pj, ) 8 extds TA Tév NexOévTwy KdATOY 
GzAi Kat yAapvdoedrs Eat, @s etzov, Tas 8 GAAas ev pixp@ 
dvaopas éaréoy" ovdey yap év Tots weydAots TO pixpdy. Err B 
éxel cata Ti yewypadixiy ioroplay od cx}mata povoy (yrob- 
wey Kal peyeOn tévwr, GAAG Kal oxéwers Tpds GAANAG adrar, 
aozep epauev, Kat évtadO0a td woixtiov } évTds mapadla 
TapeXeTat MGAoV 3} 7 exTds. OAV 8 €oTl Kat Td yrodpmmov 
Kai TO eikparoy cal Td Treo Kai EOvEediv edvopovpevors 
ovvotkotvperoy paddov évtabda i} éxei. wododuen d& eldévat 


13. THS évtés mapadias: ‘the 
sea-coast of the four gulfs just men- 
tioned.’ 

16, mAyv: ‘putting out of sight.’ 

17. Tas ddNas év pixp@ biadopas : 
‘the other irregularities in the out- 
Ine (besides the four gulfs), which 
are slight.’ 

21. Kai évrav@a: ‘in the relative 


outer’; e.g, in the relative position 
of the peninsulas of Spain, Italy and 
Greece. The words 4 évrds napadia 
refer to all the four gulfs, but as he 
proceeds Strabo confines his atten- 
tion to the Mediterranean ( map’ 
Hpi Gadarta), 

22. woAv 8 éori: ‘the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the inner sea 


position of the geographical features 
there is greater variety in the coast- 
line of the inner seas than of the 


have more noticeable objects, a better 
temperature, and a superior social 
end political life.’ 
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tabra, €v ofs mAelovs mapadiSovrar mpdfers cad woduretar xa! 
Téxvat xal radXa doa els ppdvyow ovvepyel, al Te xpeia 
guvdyouow huas mpds exetva dv ev €pext@ at émumdoxal Kat 
Kowwviat’ taita 8 éoriv boa oixetrar, padAov 8’ olketrat 

5 Kah@s. apds Gnavra 8& Ta Toiatra, ds env, } Tap’ hyuty 
Oddarra wAcovextnpa éxet peya. 


No. 8.—SUPERIORITY OF EUROPE OVER THE OTHER 
CONTINENTS. 


(II. 5. 26.) 


Strabo is fond of calling attention to the way in which the develop- 
ment of peoples 1s conditioned by the position and geographical 
features of the country which they inhabit—the climate, the tempera- 
ture, the variety of elevation of the surface, the fertility or barrenness 
of the soil, the supply of water, the possession of definite boundaries 
and natural barriers, the proximity to or remoteness from the sea, 
and similar characteristics. Notably with regard to Italy, at the 
end of.the sixth book, where he concludes his review of that 
peninsula (6. 4. 1), he points out how much its configuration con- 
tributed to the advancement of the Roman state. In the present 
passage he describes the advantages which the continent of Europe 
in general possesses in this respect, as compared with Asia and 
Africa, especially in its temperate climate, its equal distribution 
into mountains and plains, which supplied respectively a warlike 
and a peaceful element to the population, and its furnishing its 
occupants with the necessaries of life rather than superfluities and 
luxuries. 


26. “Apxtéov 8 a6 tijs Eiporns, ote modvaox7jpov Te Kal Europe 
N > ‘ b) a id , ‘ a ‘ Cale generally 
mpos aperiy avdpdv evpvertarn kai moAtteray Kal Tats GdAats Poe ite. 
a Cal n a 5) \ , 
mAcloToy petadedwxvia TOV olxetwy ayabav, émELd7) TVpTATE 
Led lad ca of Rs 
10 olxioupds core TARY OAtyns THs 51a Woyxos aouxntov. atry 6 
3. éxetva dv év éfiktG: ‘those in our power to have intercourse 
parts of the world, with which itis | and communication.’ 


Suited to 
civilized 
life. 


Fostering 
the arts 
of peace 
and war. 
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° ” | ‘ lal 
Spopet rots ‘Auagolkots tots wept rdv Tdvaiv xal tiv Maariv 
cal tov Bopvobévn. tijs 8’ olknoipou 76 pev bvoxeiuepoy Kat 
6 dpewvo Onpas oixet 7 pioet, erysedntas 5% AaBdvta 
TO dpetvov pox OnpGs oixeirar TH Piet, ET WLEAN 
~ « ~ 
dyabovs Kal Ta datdws oixovpeva Kal AnoTpiKGs Nyepodrat, 
~ alt rn 
cabdrep ol “EAAnves Opn xal rérpas xatéxovTes @Kouv Karas 
x , ‘ > ‘ \ oe é } ‘ GAA 
bia mpdvoray Thy Tepl TA TOALTLKG Kal TAS TEXVaS Kal TI GAANY 
cal / 
ovverw Thy TeEpt Bior, ‘Papatot re FOAAG EOvn TapadaBovtes 
a lal v “A 
Kal tHy vow dvjpepa bia tols TdTovs 7H Tpaxets OvTas 7 
GALwévous 7) Wuxpovs 7 aw GAAns aitlas bvooinrrovs woAXois 
tovs Te aveTmmAEKTOVS GAANAOLS eTéeMAELAY Kal TOUS AypLwTEepovs 
cal “~ bad 3 “~ . “ | 
sodtixas Chy @di8akav. Goov 8 éotly aitiis ev bpadrt@ xai 
edxpato thy piow exer cvvepydy mpos Tatra, éwecdy TO pev Er 
tal c >] 3 “ - 
Tm eddaipor. xapq Tav otiy elpyrixdy, TO & Ev 7H AvTpS 
7 7 
pdxyov Kal dvdpexor, xal d€xerai tivas Tap’ aAAjAwy evepye- 
cias Ta yévn TatTa’ Ta pey yap emeKoupel Tots SrAoLs, Ta Be 
cal ‘ x \ 
kaptots kal réxyvats kal 7Gorotlars. avepal d& Kai ai é€ 
GAAyAwY BAGBat pH éetixovpovyvtwy* exer € TL TACOVEKTHUA 7} 
7, a ‘ nd $ , Ss Lal , “ e Ul 
Bla tay Ta O7TAa éxovtwy, TANY el TO TANOEL KpatotTo. w7dp- 
xet 8) Te Kal zpos totro edpves TH a7Elpw Taitn* SAN yap 
dtavemoixtATat wediois TE Kak Opeoiv, W@oTE TavTaxov Kat Td 


1. ‘Apafotkois: these are spoken Strabo, 8 6. 16) éumcproy yap yeve- 
of by Horace, Od. 3. 24 9,10, as o6at, dia THY AUTpéTHTA THs ywpas 


‘Campestres Scythae, | Quorum  7éyv dv@pumwy Badratrovpyoivtay ép- 
plaustra \agas mte trahunt domos’ TOpiKas. 

5 xaSamep of “EAAnves. simi 9 Svooxhrovs odAois. ‘un- 
larly Herodotus (7 102) represents sulted to a large population.’ 
Demaratus as saying to Xerxes, Io dvemumAékrous ‘whohad no 


‘Want has at all times been athome intercourse’, cp. the use of émmAoxn 
in our Jand, while Valour is an ally in this sense in the last extract. 


whom we have gained by dint of 17. éxeu Te wAcovéexrnpa: ‘has the 
wisdom and strict laws’ A marked advantage somewhat.’ 
instance of the advantages conferred 20. TO yewpytkov Kai troAitiKov 


by a country on its inhabitants by Meineke and the preceding editors, 
what it denied them is found inthe —_followingthe MSS , read73 TOALTIKOY, 
island of Aegina, which, from being thus making three divisions of the 
composed of stony levels and unpro- _ population together with 7d pax tpor 
ductive mountains, became at one Madvig (p. 529 omits 7d, nghtly re- 
time the first mantime power in the — marhing that throughout this passage 
Aegean ; as Ephorus said (quoted by Strabo implies a twofold division. 
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\ ‘ as ee ‘ a ‘. t ’ 
YEWPYLKOY KAL TOALTLAOY Kal TO HaXiwov TapaKetodar’ TA€ov 6 
7 ‘ ‘ an thaw? > cal o a,” 3 cal a 
eivat Oarepon, TO Tis etpnyns oixetor, doO’ SAwv emiKpatel TodTO, 

Lg } a € / ¢ é ‘ , 
TpocvauBavovtwy Kal TOV nyEesovav EXAjvav pév zpdrEpov 
Makedcrwy 8€ Kat ‘Pwpyaiwy borepov. da rodro 8% Kal mpds 

\ x a 
5 mOAEuov avtapxeotatn éoTi' Kal yap 7d paxtpov TAOos 
” w Ny s ’ x a 4 . << , 
apOovoy Exet kai Td épyaCoperoy Thy yy Kal Td Tas ToAELS 
wuvéxov. di:apéper 8% Kal ravrn, didtt tods Kaprods expéper Provided 
N + \ 4 ’ , ° ¢ N t o with the 
Tous apiotous Kal Tovs avayKatovs Tw Bim Kal peradAa O04 oon coties 
Xppoiua’ Ovdpata b& cal AlOovs ToAvTereis eEwbev pérerow, of life. 
a x ‘ a al 
10 OY Tots oTariCouevots Ovdey XElpwv 6 Bios eoTiv 7 TOls Ev- 
Topoupérots. ws 0 attws Booxnuatay pey woAAGY adoviar 
mapéexet, Onpiwr 5 omar. 


BOOK III. 


SPAIN. 


No. 9.—THE BASIN OF THE BAETIS; ITS PRODUCTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


(III. 2. 3, 6). 


The district of Spain which was called by the Romans Baetica, 
and is now known as Andalucia, is one of the most favoured 
portions of the earth, owing to the fertility of its soil, the warmth 
of its chmate, and the mineral wealth which it possesses, In 
climate and soil it forms a marked contrast to the rest of the 
peninsula, which owing to the rugged character of its mountains, 
and the great elevation of the plains in the interior—the plateau on 
which Madrid itself stands is 2,450 feet above the sea-level—is an 
uninviting region. The prosperity of this southern district dates 
from a high antiquity, for the land which hes about the lower 
course of the Baetis (Guada/guivir) was the Tarshish or Tartessus 
of the ancients, a name which, though it afterwards came to be 
vanously applied—to the peninsula at laige, to a town, and evento 
a river—seems to have originally signified the country of the Turti 
o1 Turdetani, as the tribe was called that inhabited the region in 
the neighbourhood of Gades (Bunbury, A7zst. of Anc. Geogr, 2, 
p. 241; Kiepert, Lehrbuch d. alt. Geogr., pp. 481, 484). In the 
Augustan age the province of Baetica was one of the richest and 
most flourishing parts of the Roman empire, as is proved by its 
immense export trade, which is mentioned both in the following 
passage, and in Strabo’s account of Gades (3. 5. 3, No. 18). 
Though at that time the west and north of Spain were only 
recently brought under the Roman dominion, and the wild tribes 
that occupied those parts required to be kept in check by the 
strong fortresses, which the conquerors had established for that 


tre 


To 
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purpose in the most commanding positions, Baetica had already 
reached a high state of civilization. Strabo tell us (3. 2. 15) that 
its inhabitants had completely adopted the Roman manner of life, 
and that the Latin language had supplanted the native tongue. 
At a later period it furnished Rome with numerous men of letters, 
among whom Lucan, the two Senecas, and Pomponius Mela were 
the most distinguished. 

Strabo’'s principal authorities for Spain are Polybius, Artemidorus, 
and Posidonius. All these writers had visited the country, but 
Posidonius’ information was far the most valuable, for he had made 
himself acquainted with all parts of the peninsula. 


cal XN \ lad road 
3. Tlapouxeirat d€ tivo wAcictwy 6 Baizts xal dvardeirat The 


/ eA is Bb] 
axedov Tt emt xtAiovs Kal dtaxoclous atadlovs éx Oaddtr7ys 


/ ‘eet - \ on x . 
Héxpt KopduBns kal tov puxpoy émavw témerv. Kal 8 Kat 


3 


2 , a cu ae oe roe \ cs * lod 
eLe(pyactat TepitTds %) Te TaparoTapia Kal Ta ev TO 
lé 
vynoid.a. 


TOTApLw 

4 OS. X x ~ M ¢ # ‘ 

Tporertt S€ Kal TO Tis OWews TEpTVeY, GATETL Kal 
o y 3 ? n 

Tats adAais puroupylats ExteTOvnELwY TOV Xwpiov. séexpt 
? , P, 

nev ovy ‘lowdAtos éAkdoww GEtoAdyois 6 avatAous éatiy éxl 

, ¥ N , o la b] x Ss Sy ” 

oTadtovs ov TOAY AEimOVTAaS TOY TEYTaKOTlal, ETL O€ Tas dvw 

mores expt ‘IAtwas tats eAdrroo., péxpt d€ Kopdv3ns tots 

i o * an N % 4 

qworaplois oKadeot, wyKToOts pey Ta viv TO Tadaidy O€ Kal 


x bi 


povogvAas’ TO 8 Grw TO ez 


I. avamAectrar: in the days of 
the Moors also the Guadalquivir ad- 
mitted of the passage of large vessels 
up to Cordova, but owing to subse- 
quent neglect it has only recently 
been again made navigable for ves- 
sels of 1200 tons’ burden to Seville ; 
Encyelop. Brit. vol. 22, p. 295- 

9. ‘INinas: this is probably the 
modern Pefiaflor, on the right bank 
of the Guadalquivir, where there are 
Roman remains. 

Ii, povofvAors: canoes carved out 
of the trunk ofatree; both thename 
and the species of boat are to be 
found at the present day in south- 
eastern Europe. The following is 
a description of the ferry-boat, by 


t KagrA@vos ovx éote TACimov’ 


which the Drin, a large stream, is 
crossed on the high-road between 
Scodra and Prisrend. ‘It is com- 
posed of two boats of no great size 
fastened together, each of which ts 
made out of one piece of wood 
(monoxyla the Greeks call them), 
and is paddled for same distance up 
the stream with instruments more 
resembling spades than oars. and 
then drifted across to the other side’; 
Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, 1. p. 
289. 

Kaotd@vos: Lat. Castulo ; 
now Cazlona, on the right bank of 
the Guadalimar, a little above its 
junction with the Guadalquivir ; the 
mines of copper and lead close to 


DBaetis 
(Guadal- 
gurvir) a 
navigable 
river, 


Yhe Anas 
Guadi- 
ana). 


Products 
and ex- 
ports 
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mapaddndor d€ twes fdxers dpGv mapateivovrr TH moray 
uadddv Te Kal Hrrov ait@ avvdnrovoat mpos Boppay, periddor 
ahipers. TAetoros 8 éoriv Gpyvpos év rots Kara “lima 
rérows Kal Tots sata Sidtwva Tov Te Tadardy Aeyopevoy Kal 
tov véov' card d& rds Kwrivas Aeyopévas xadkds te Gua yev- 
varat kal xpuods. év apiotepG wey ody eote Trois dvazA€ovar 
ra dpn tabra, ev defid dé Tediov péya Kal ddpnAdyv Kal edKapTor 
kal peyaddderdpov Kal evBorov. exer d& Kal 6 “Avas dvdzAovn. 
ore 8& rnAtkovTous cKaheoiy ovr ext rorotroy. vrépKertat d€ 
kat avrod peradAelas éxovta dpn, kabyjxer 5 tatta mpds Tov 
Tdyov. 7a pev ow Tas peraddcias éxovra xwpla avayKy 
tpaxéa Te elvat Kal mapdAvumpa, olarep xal ta TH Kapzyravia 


lal r / 
auvantovta Kat rt waddov Tots KeAtiBnpot. 


rotavtn 6 nal 


. ay 
1 Batroupia Enpa €xovea media Ta TapyKovta Tw "Ava. 
col cal \ ‘ 
6. ’Egdayera: 8’ éx ris Toupdyravias airds re xai otvos woAus 
\ 5 ae > 
kal €Aatoy ot woAd povoy GAA Kal Ka\AoTOY" Kal Kypds EE 


the place are still very productive 
Dict. Geogr., s v Castulo. 

2 g@uvarrovcat mpds Poppav: 
these are the spurs of the Mons Mart- 
anus \Szerra Aforena , along the 
edge of which the river runs on the 
northern side of its basin 

4 Zicamuva- the fame of the 
mines at this place in ancient times 
1s proved by the well-known passage 
in Cicero’s Second Philippic Oration, 
ch. 19, where he speaks of Antony 
as possessing Misenum along with 
his creditors, as Sisapo was held by 
a company of pedlecan?z, * cum socus 
tanquam Sisaponem.’ This joint- 
stock company, or soczefas, is men- 
tioned by Pliny A/..\.33 118), who 
also speaks of the cinnabar that was 
found there (see Mr King’s note to 
the passage in Cicero), The town 
of Almaden (in Arabic ‘the mine’) 
mn the Sierra Morena, with which 
Sisapo 1s identified, possesses at the 
present Cay a mine of quicksilver, 
which ‘1s apparently inexhaustible 


’ 


Ford, Handbook for Spain, 1. p. 247 
(4thed.\ This is Sicdnwy 6 maAards + 
where 6 véos was 1s not known, but 
1t would seem to have been a town 
which sprang up in connexion with 
a new working in the same neigh- 
bourhood 

k. tas Kwrtivas Aeyopévas: no 
such place as Cotinae 1s mentioned 
elsewhere ; the French translators 
suspect that the onginal reading was 
Kovoraytiay, for the modem Con- 
stantia, near which there are mines, 
1s about twenty miles from Almaden 

7. bdpynAdv: Madvig’s correc- 
tion for iY7Aov, which does not smt 
the meaning : Advers. Crit. p. 531 

12. Kapwyravia: this was the 
district about the upper waters of 
the Tagus, while the Celtiberians 
occupied the range of mountains 
which separate the basin of the Ebro 
from the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic Baeturia was the name for 


the northern slopes of the Mons 
Mananus 
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BASIN OF 


THE BAETIS, 


Ki 


‘ s s ? es 
Kat wéAt Kal mitra edyerae kal xdxcos ToAAH wal plAtos od 


xelpor Tis Sivw7txijs yijs. 


f la o 
Ta TE vavTNyLa oVLaTaaLY alTdOr 


3 qe é‘ ms paad ~ ea 2 ‘ “ cad 
e€ émtxwplas tAys, ddes re dpuxrot sap’ abrots clot Kal ToTauay 
z lod Ler N N ~ 
aAuupev pevpata ovK OAlya’ obK GAlyn BE ObdE ex TSY Yor 
em 3 > ¥ : a Fe 
raptxeia ovK evdery povoy GAAG Kal x THs GAANS Tis ExTos 


~N rn a % n 
XryAGy wapadtas, od yeipwy THs Tlovrixis. 


TOAAH S€ Kat 


a 3 , ” cal ~ fat ~ ‘ 
esOys TporEpoy pXETo, vov 5€ Epta paAov T&v KopagGv. kat 
¢ An Rie a f < f a ? Sed 

vmepBody Tis €oTe Tov KaAAOvs’ Taravtiatovs yoty wrobyTat 


\ fi > S > , 
Tous Kptovs ELS Tas OX €taSs. 


d€ Kal Booxnpatwy evropia Tartotwy Kal Kurnyetion, 


1, «ékKos: the kermes, or car- 
mine-producing insect, on which see 
note to 13. 4.14, No. 61. 

plAros ov yXeipwy Tis  Sive- 
Tus ys : Strabo is here confusing 
pidtos or rubrica (red earth) with 
«ivvaBapi or wiziugt (bisulphurate 
of mercury? from which vermilion 
was produced. Pliny 33. 118) care- 
fully distinguishes the two; * Milton 
vocant Graeci [rubricam], minium- 
que cinnabarim.’ As has been al- 
ready noticed, it was the cinnabar 
which was found in the Spanish 
mines. The ruérica which was called 
S.vemny yy or Sivwmeety piatos was 
found in Cappadocia, and got its 
name from the town from which it 
was exported. See Strabo 12. 2, 10, 
where he repeats the mistake just 
noticed ; éy 5¢ 779 Karzasoxia yiverat 
cal a Acyouern Swumeny pirros, 
dpiary Tay magav évapiddos 8 éotiv 
avTn Kal 7 IBnpewy dvopaa6n be 
Lveamnn, Ssd7e KaTayen éxetoe €la- 
Jecay of Exmopa: : compare also Gros- 
kurd’s note ad Joc. 

3. Ges te dpuKtol: ‘rock-salt.’ 

4. Sipov: ‘fish’; on the use of 
the word in this sense see note on 
14. 2,21, No. 66. At the present 
day there are extensive fisheries on 
the Spanish coast for tunnies, sar- 


€ x ry o 
uTepBody dé Kat Tov AEnTOr 
pPggudra, az TEP ob pigeon se 


apdoros 


tov 8 


dines, anchovies, and salmon. The 
headquarters of the tunny fishing is 
a small island called Cristina, about 
three leagues from the mouth of the 
Guadiana ; Exeyclop. Brit., vol. 22, 
p- 300. 

6. ris Tlovrictis: sub. rapexelas. 
The tunny fisheries of the Euxine 
are referred to, the chief centres of 
which were Phamacia (12. 3. 19), 
Sinope (12. 3. 11, No. 56), and By- 
zantium (7. 6, 2, No. 38). 

7. Hpxeto: ‘was brought from 
thence’; Meineke (} 77d. Strate, 
p- 16) quotes passages from other 
authors in which épyeo@ar and éfep- 
xer@ai are used of traffic. 

viv 8€ gpia padAdov trav Kepa- 
tév: ‘but at the present day rather 
wool of the raven-black kind’; the 
epithet aopatés, which Strabo again 
uses in speaking of the wool. of 
Laodiceia in Phrygia (12. 8. 16 ry 
sopafiv ypoav’, was applied to a 
specially fine kind of black wool. 

io. ot NadAtcytrau: this is the 
French translators’ correction for 
Sadtijra of the MSS., a name 
which does not occur elsewhere. 
Saltiga is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
a city y of the Bastetani, whose country 
bordered on Baetica. 


apPoves - evmopia: the 


Ferreting. 


Extensive 
earrying 
trade. 


apeaBetouctat rere esa Ai ore bard xopas airnow" 
ex Bdddr\coOar yap ind Tov (dur tovtrwr, dyréxew pay bvva- 
pevot dia TO TAROOs. mpds pev ody Toy TocodTOY Lows TOAELOY, 
ds odk del ovpBalver, dopa d€ Tu AowuKH Kabazep Spewy Kal 
pvdv tav apovpatwr, xpela Tijs tocavtns émtxovplas, Tpds 5€ TO 
pérpior e&etpnrtar wAeiovs Ofjpar’ Kal 3) Kal yadas ayplas as 
i At Bin éper tpépovow enizndes, ds pysdoartes Tapsacw els 
ras Onds* at 8 é€éAxovow €€w tots Orv ods ay Karaka Bec) 
)} pebyery avayxagovew els thy enupaverar, execdvTas be 
Onpevovew of éfeotGres. tiv dF ApOoriay Tay ExxoutCouerwv 
éx tis Tovpdnrarias éudavica To péyeOos kai 7d TAHOOS TOY 
vavkAnpiwy’ drAKddes yap péytoTat Tapa TovTwy TA€ovow els 
Atxadpxyevay Kal Ta “Qotia tis “Podpys exivevow™ Td be TANOOS 
puxpov deiy evautAdor Tots AtSuxots. 


MSS. read dp@oves .. - dpbovia, which II. yaAds dypias: ‘ferrets’: Pliny, 


has been emended in various ways ; 
evzopia for a¢Govia was suggested by 
Coray. 

2. AcBypiSas: ‘rabbits’; it is 
said to be a Massalicte word; see 
Liddell and Scott, s s.¥., who also 
note that A€mops is Acolic for ‘a 
hare.’ Spain in antiquity was the 
special home of the rabbit: hence 
Catullus (37. 18) uses ‘cuniculosa ’ 
as the epithet of ‘ Celtiberia,’ and 
the rabbit is represented on the coins 
of Spain; Hehn, A%/ turpflasnzen, 
pp. 398-400. A similar plague of 
rabbits to what is here described 
ae in Australia at the present 

ay 


“ 


s. tas Tupvycias : 


© 


islands. 


the Balearic 


who notices this plague of rabbits in 
Spain and the Balearic islands: 8, 21 7; 
218), calls these animals ‘ viverrae. 
They are the Taprycora: . i.e. Spanish) 
yeAat of Herod. 4.192. The method 
of using them that is here described 
corresponds to modern ferreting, 
except in the statement that the 
ferrets drag the rabbits out. 

16. tv vavkAnpiwy : the owners 
of these were the class of persons of 
whom Horace speaks as ‘ter et 
quater | Anno revisens aequor At- 
lanticum,’ Od, B, 3ie Las 

17. twapd tottwv: ‘from these 
parts.’ 

18, Aucatapxetav: the Greck name 
of Puteoli; on the extensive com- 
merce of Gades see 3. 5. 3, No. 13. 
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No. 10.—-GOLD, SILVER, AND TIN MINES IN SPAIN, 
(IIL. 2. 8-10.) . 


In respect of its mineral wealth Spain has been described as 
holding the same position in ancient times that Mexico and Peru 
have held in the modern world. Herodotus {t. 163) tells us of the 
lavish present of money which Arganthonius King of Tartessus 
made to the Phocaeans who visited him in the sixth century before 
Christ, and from a much earlier period the Phoenicians had re- 
sorted to that country in quest of the precious metals. We are 
fortunate in possessing three accounts of the working of the Spanish 
mines in Roman times—by Strabo in the present passage, by 
Diodorus (5. 36-38), and by Pliny (33. 66-78); and these supple- 
ment and illustrate one another. Thus from Diodorus we leam 
that the mines were worked, not merely by galleries driven into 
the mountain sides, but by vertical shafts, as in modern mines. 
He also gives us a ghastly description of the sufferings of the 
slaves who were employed in them. Pliny, too, expatiates on the 
accidents that periodically occurred there, and on the labour ex- 
pended in bringing from a distance the water that was required for 
the stream-works. The subject of the tin mines is especially 
important, because of its bearing on the trade-routes in antiquity. 
We are familiar with the existence of a ‘bronze age, and we are 
aware that bronze was largely used in the Homeric times; but, as 
bronze is an alloy of tin and copper, it could not have existed 
without the importation of tin. Yet tin is one of the rarest of 
metals, and is met with only in a few parts of the world. At what 
period it was imported into the Levant from the far East is 
a moot question; but any argument that is based on the derivation 
of the Greek xaootrepos from the Sanskrit Aastira may be ignored, 
for this word only occurs in Sanskrit very late indeed in the middle 
ages, and is evidently derived from the Greek, and not vice verse ; 
and the same is the case with the Arabic word fasdir (Boase in 
Classical Review, vol. 5, p. 763; see also Béhtlingk'’s Susshrié 
Dictionary). na Spain, though tin was found to some extent in 
the valley of the Baetis, the most important workings were in the 
north-western districts, the modern Galicia and the neighbouring 


Mineral 
wealth of 
Spain. 


a fod bs > 
pert?) TOY ToLOvTwY eoTly 7 TGV 1Sipwv x@pa, ov Taca 5 


fsaiete "ke ‘for Humboldt tells us (Cosmos, vol. 2, p> 493, Otté's 
~ trans.) that in 1799 he found tin mines being still worked in Galicia, — 


et it only recently that that metal has i! to ) be 


though in a very inferior manner. 


8. Tosovros & Tijs mpoeipnperyns Xwpas dyabois Kexopnyn- 
pers, odX fKtoTa, GANG Kal padtora amobefair’ Gy Tis Kat 
darpacee TO mepl Tas petaddAcias etrés' azaca pey yap 


eixapros ovd evdaipwv otTws Kal pddtota ) TOY peTaddAwn « 
b | cal > + , ? a , | 
evropotca. ordrior & &y dudorépots eitvyety. omavioy 5€ Kal 
TO THY adtiy ev dALyo Xwpiw Tarrotos TAnOivew peTaddAdis. 
7 d& Tovpdnravia cal 7) xpovexijs avr Adyov ovdéva aor 
xataeimer Tept THIde THY ApeTiy Tots ematvety BovAopevas. 
A ‘ , a ” Jor by! id IOr vi 
vUTE yap XpvTos, OVK apyvpos, ovde 7) XaAKkds, Ovde Tldnpos 10 
> o vad fod ” fal ™ 4 of > » set 
oddapod Tis ys ovTE TocotTos oO ottws ayabds eEntracra 


; . , , a « . > , ’ 
iold mines yerv@pevos pexpe vir, 0 b€ xpvods ov peTadAcveTat pdvor 


and stream- > 


works. 


7 d , < rs > < 4 \ € , 
GAAG kal ovpeTar’ Kataepovar 8 of ToTapuoi Kal of xelwappor 
THY Xpvoitiv cppov, ToAAaXod Kal ev Tois avvdpos rdnots 
y . , rn 

ovoav, add’ éxet pey acbarys eatuv, ev 5€ Tots emuxAvoToLs {= 
, ‘ s “~ n a s \ b x Xx Cal 
aTohau“mEet TO TOV XpvTOU Witypa’ Kat ToUs arvdpovs bE popyTte 
emikrUCortes VOaTL oTIATVOY ToLotat TO Wihyna, xal ppéara 8 
d /, \ fal an 

optomortes Kat GAAas réxvas ezivoolvTes TAVTEL THs Gpyov 
Tov xpvodv éxlayBuvovor, Kat tAelw TOY ypvewpvyetoy eoti 
vir Ta xpvootAvoLa Tpocayopevdpeva. aiotor BF Taddrat 


ly 
° 


= amodegatr’ dv: ‘accept, be- 20. xpvgotAvota: in Cornwall 
lieve in.’ at the present day, especially in the 

8. Adyov ovSeva dkiov karadei- ne ighbourhood of St. Austell, much 
TEL : “exhaust the resources of lan- tin is obtained by ‘ stream-works * of 
guage, this kind. ‘They derive their name 

13. TUpeTai : ‘is washed down’ by from the manner in which they are 
streams ; cp. THY aupriy Bodov be- worked, which consists in merely 
low, and ovprov Oeiov, ‘drifted sul- washing the alluvial soil by directing 
phur, in 5. 4.6, No. 27. a stream of water over it, when the 
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ica map’ éavroty eivat Ta péradda ra Te ev rH Keypévo dpe 
\ ie? pete) a “ t i. x / f 2 : n 
Kat Ta Un aby Kelueva 77) Tvpiyn TO pévro. wAéoy tavreddev 


> o 
EVOOKULEL. 


* n ie a 
év O€ Tols Wyypave Tod ypuvoiov pacly ebpicxerbal 


mote Kal tutherpratas PdAovs ds Kadodor mddas, piKpas 


5 kaddpoems Seopevas. 


‘ 
pact d€ kat day cyiCopevwr edpioxery 


Bwddpia OnrAais Spora’ éx d8 rod xpuTod Evouévov Kat Kabatpo- 
pévov otumTnpr@der tevl yi} TO KaOappa AeKrpoy étvarr mdALv 
d€ Tovrov KabeYropnevor, plyya exovros apyvpov Kal xpvovd, Tov 
Mey Gpyvpov amoxalerOat Toy 8% xpuody bropéver’ evdudxvros 


bd 4 cat s ” 
ro yap ovTos Kal Aimddys* 61d TodTO Kal TO axvpwo T)KETAaL WaAAOY 


t € 4A 
5 xpvods, Sts) PAGE padaxi} ovca cvupperpws exer mpds TO ixov 


s 
kal dtayeduevoy padiws, 6 d& GrOpa& éemavadioxer ToAd VmeEp- 


f 7% < ee - 
THKAL TH} Thodpdryre Kai eLaipwr. 


+ x cal Rie 7 
€v S€ Tots petOpors oupeETas 


kat wAvverat TAnoloy év ocKadats, 7) épirterat ppeap, 1) Se 


earthy particles are carried away, 
and the tin-ore procured in a 
separate form’; Murray's Z/andbook 
for Cornwall, Tntrod., p- 37. 

1, toa: this is Madvig’s emen- 
dation (Advers, Crit. 1. p. $32} for 
7a of the MSS. : Meineke, following 
Kramer, reads cpariwrta, 

7@ Keppéve dpe: the Ceven- 
nes; on the gold that is found there 
sce 4. I. 13, where Strabo says of 
the tribe of the Tectosages: épaz- 
TovTa puxpd Kal tod mpocapKTiKoDd 
mAEUpOD Tay Keypivay, moAuypucdy 
TE vVepovTat IY. 

4. Tddas: a native ris for 
‘nuggets’: cp. Pliny, 33. 77 ‘in- 
veniuntur ita massae, os nod in 
puteis et denas excedentes libras. 
Falagas, alii palacurnas, iidem quod 
minutum est balecem vocant.’ 

7. oruTTppi@ber tivi yi: an 
astringent kind of earth, containing 
alum and vitriol. 

nAektpov; a mixture of gold 
re silver, as Strabo goes on to 
state. Pliny (33. 80}, after remark- 
ing that gold is always mixed with 
silver, says that when the proportion 


H 


of silver reaches one-fifth, the metal 
is called electrum, According to 
some authorities 7Aextpos is properly 
the Greck name for this, while 
HaAextpov is ‘amber’; see Prof. 
Gardner's art. Electrum in (ied. 
Anteg. (new ed). 

g. eVSidxuros ydp otros «ai 
Aim@Sys: ‘for this (the gold) is 
easily fused and melted’ For 
ouTos Kai Aurwoys the MSS. read 6 
rumos Kal A@wins: Amwdys, which 
Coray suggested, has been generally 
adopted, but Meineke leaves 6 TUmos 
as hopeless ; otros, which was Sal- 

masius’ conjecture, was accepted by 
Groskurd. 

10. 17 dxtpe Theetat pGAdov 6 
Xpueds : similarly Pliny, 33. 94 
* paleis aurum funditur.’ 
Ue ovppirpas EXEL TOs ue 
13. ébaipwv: ‘ carrying it off’ 
smoke; cp. Tv Avyviv nines 

immediately below. 

I4. oKddpats : ‘troughs.’ 

dpéap: ‘a tank,’ 

7 «(Se dvevexPeioa yijiceee. the 
soil which is washed up, accumu- 
lated in the tank, 


Smelting 
processes. 


Furnace 
chimneys. 


Posidonius’ 
account, 


Galleries 
and 
drainage. 
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avevexOeioa yi) TAvverar. Tas be Tod dpytpov Kaplvous 
nowtow wyyArds, bore Thy &x Tay Bodwy hryviv peTewpor 
eEalperOar' Bapeia yap ore wal dd€Optos. Trav 5€ xadxoup- 
yelor twa Kadetrar xpvoeia, & Gv TexpalporTae xpvodv ef 
avtay opitrerOar mpdoreEpor. 

9. Tlovewdéveos 6 TO TAOS TGy perddAdAwY erawGr Kal 
Thy Gperiy ovk améxerat Tis ovvnovs pytopelas, AAAG ovver- 
Oovord tats trepBodais’ ob yap amorety To plOw pyoly bre 
tov dpupav mote euapncbévtwrv 7 yy Taxeloa, Gre apyvpiris 
Kal xpuoiris, els TH emupdrecay ef€Cere bua TO Tay dpos Kal 
mavta Bovroy vAny elvat vouloparos tro Twos apOdvov Tuxns 
cerwpevpérvny, Kxadddr\ov 8 av eize (pyoiv) lady tis tous 
tévovs Oncavpovs efvar Pioews devdovs 7} Taptetov jyepovias 
avéxAerrTov' ov yap mAovela pévoy GAG Kat treTAOUTOS HV 


SPAIN, 


b] ” fal ¢ 

(pnoiv) 7) xdpa, kal wap’ éxelvois ws GANnOGs Tov UroxOdriov 
tTo7ov ovx 6 “Atdyns GAN’ 6 TlAovTwy xatoxet. Tovatra peév 
* > « , , v \ a c a 5 , 
OUY EV @PAlM TXTNPATL ELpNKE TEPL TOUTWY, wWS AY EK pETAaAAOV 
at avtés 70AA@ jpevos TO Adyw. Ty & émpére 
Kat avTés TOAA@ xpepevos TE yo. Ti} Tied eray 
podtwy tiv Tay peradA\erdrtwr saparlOnor Tb Tod Padnpéws, 
OTe nay exetvos emt TOY "AtTLKGy apyupeiwn, oTw oUYTOLWS 
, , 2’ . , € a - , a s , 
oputrew tovs avOparovs ws Gy zpoodoxdrtwr avtiy avdéew 
tov TAovrwvar Kai rovrwy ody euparifer tapazAnoiay Thy 

s 4 ‘y 
oToveny Kai THY pirepylav, oxoAras TeurovTwr Kal Badelas 
A , 4 \ 4 nr . al 
Tas guptyyas Kal mpos Tots év avtais anzavTSvtas ToTapous 


7. cuvevBovna rats tmepBodais: 


fetched, and from a rich vein,’ 
‘sympathises with the extravagance 


19, tov Parynpews: Demetrius 


of the stories told.” 
9. TOv Spupav tore eutrpnader- 
twv; this story is quoted also from 
Posidonius by Diodorus, 5. 35, and 
Athenaeus. 6. 23. 
14. tromAovtos : 
neath the surface.’ 
17. €v Gpalw oxqpan; ‘with a 
flourish of language.’ 
os Gv ék perdddou: 


‘wealthy be- 


* far- 


Phalereus, the orator and states- 
man, 

24. Tds ovptyyas : * the galleries.” 

™pos Tots, &.7.A.; ‘to ob- 
viate the rivers ... pumping out the 
water’; there is no need, with Co- 
bet (Aftscell. Crit. p. 119°, to omit 
mpos and govern moragovs by drar- 
TAOLYTaY, 


Io 


~ 
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moAAdKes Tots Alyumrlows avavTovvTwy KoyAlats, Td 3° GOAov 
ov ratTov eivat TovToLS Te Kal Tois ’ATTiKOts, GAN’ exelvors pee 
aiviypatt €ouxevat THv peTaddrelav' Soa piv yap eyeddov 
(pnolv) ovk EhaBor, doa Be elyov, dwéBarov' rovrois 8° brep- 
dyav Avouredciv, Tots wey XaAKoupyois Téraproy pépos e&dyovet 
Tis yns Tov xadkdy, TOv 8& apyupevdvTwy ricly idwrav ev 
tpioly tpepars EvBoixdy rddavroy éLalpovor. tov 8% xarri- 
TEpoy OUK EmLTOATS edpicKxerOal now, ws Tovs taropikods 
Opvdetv, GAd’ dprrecOar yervacbar 8 ev Te Tois irép Tors 


\ ’ a > 
Avoiravovs BapBapors cal év rais Kartirepiot joo, cal éx 


1. rots Atyumrtots KoyAtlats: the 
Archimedean water-screw, of which 
Diodorns says (5. 37) obs “Apyeunons 
& Supaxdatos evpev, OTe mapéBader eis 
Atyvrrov. For a description and 
figure of this spiral engine for rais- 
ing water see Engl, Cyclop., Arts 
and Sciences, vol 7, p. 359. 

to 8 GOAov: ‘the remmnera- 
tion’; this is C. Muller’s emenda- 
tion ‘manu lenissima’ of rdv 8édAor, 
which 1s hopeless: Kramer sug- 
gested 76 5¢ Aortév, but the rhetorical 
a0Aov would be a suitable expression 
for Demetrius. 

3. doa pév ydp epeAdov: the 
story here quoted from Posidonius 
is this, Demetrius, parodying a dull 
and unsavoury riddle, which was re- 
ported to have been propounded to 
Homer by some fishermen, said of 
the people of Attica, when the 
revenues derived from their mines 
failed them, ‘ What they wanted to 
get (their revenues), they did not get , 
and what they had already (the 
capital which they had invested in 
the mines), they lost.’ The meaning 
is more clearly explained by 
Athenaeus, 6 23 xaprevTiCopevos 
your gnow bre moAAaKs KaTavadd- 
Gavres Ta pavepa THY adj Aw Evera a 
pev Epedrrov ovx edaBov, & 8 elxov 
éméBadov: compare the same in 
Diodoms, 5. 37 éxeiva piv yap [7a 
Kara thy Army péradda] ol perad- 


Aevovtes al rats épyaciats peyadas 
mporémevor Sandvas & py Amoar 
éviore AaBety ove €AaBov, & 5° cixov 
dméBadov. The existing text of 
Strabo, which Meineke has kept, 
gives the first half of the mddle as 
boa pey dvédaBov ovx édaBov, which 
spoils the meaning; Cobet (27 
supra) has rightly replaced dvéAa- 
Bov by éneAAoy from Athenaeus. 

6 tS&wrav: these are the private 
adventurers, whose l&wrxeal xTHo KS 
are mentioned below. 

9- Opttrec Bar: ancient tin mines 
haye been discovered in Galicia ; 
Bapst, Z’Ezain, p. 16. 

év te tots trép rovs Avotra- 
vous BapBapots : the inhabitants of 
the north-west corner of Spain, the 
Gallaeci and Artabn. So Pliny says 
(34-156) ‘Nunccertumest [plumbum 
album] in Lusitania gigni et in 
Callaecia,’ 

Io vrais Kartritepiot vyoous 
Strabo’s account of the Cassiterides 
1s given in 3. 5- 11. His view of 
their position, which is vague enough. 
is that they lay far out to sea, to the 
northward of the Artabri, but he 
does not connect them with Britain, 
thongh he places them in the same 
latitude as that country (cp. 2 5- 15)- 
Diodorus (5 38) 1s somewhat more 
explicit, when he says, tmepavw yap 
THs Tav Avatravay ywpas éa7t weTAhrAG 
TOAAG TOU KATTITEpoU, KATA TAS TPO- 


H 2 


Tin mines. 


Polybius 
on the 
silver mines 
of New 
Carthage. 


100 SPAIN. 


rév Bperravexdy be els thy Macoadlay xopiferOar. ev 08 
rois "AprdBpots, ot tis Avowtavias boraro. pds dpxroy kal 
o a ys , -. 
dvow elolv, Eavdeiv noe Ti yiv apytpe, xattiTépw, Xpvo@ 
nr nr ei. / ‘ 
evs (apyvpomcyijs ydp éort), tiv 6& yiy tavrny pepety Tous 
lal | 
morapovs’ Ti dt oxadior Tas yuvaixas bcapaoas TAdveww év 
° oe] 4 lad f 

HOntyplows wAEKTOIs Eis KloTHY. ovTOS pev TEpl TOY peTaAwY 
Towatr’ etpyKe. 

10. TloAvBios 8& tay wept Kapynddva Néav dpyvpeiwr 

‘ x * , , x - , oe 

prnobels péyrota pev elvat dno, diexery 5€ THs TOAEWS OTOY 
elxoat otadlous, mepretcAnddta Kixdov TeTpaxociwy cradiwr, 
dmov tétTapas pupiddas avOpaTov pevew Tav epyaCouerwr, 
> , fad , a c r 3 Id < 
avapépovtas Tore TO dijo Tav “Poyatwor cal’ éexcorny tuépav 
durpupias kal mevrakicytAlas dpaypds. Ty 6& KaTepyaciar 
< x w an \ , b] x“ xs ‘ ad ‘ 
THY per GAAnv e@ (uaxpa yap éort), THY b& oupTHY B&Aov Tipp 


Keipévas THS “IBnpias év TO wkeava 
yyngidas tas dnd Tod cupfeByxdTos 
Karrirepidas @vouacpevas. The tra- 
ditional view, that the Cassiterides 
were the Scilly Islands, is strongly 
contested by Mr. Elton (Orfgins of 
English Histary, p. 16°, who main- 
tains that they were the islands in 
the neighbourhood of Vigo Bay and 
Corunna, 

1. e€ig tHv Maccadiav kopi- 
teo8ar: this route is described in 
greater detail in 4. 1. 14, No. 16. 
The present passage is an important 
one, because the statement of Posi- 
donius here quoted is the earliest 
mention of the overland trade in tin, 

3. xpvo@ Aevk;: this is another 
name for electsr0777. 

6, mAektois eis Kiotyy: ‘plaited 
basket fashion’; Hesychinus says, 
Kiorn, dyyetov mAex Tov; see Meineke, 
Pind, Strabon., p. 22. 

8. TloAvBios 8€: what follows 
is a fragment of Bk. 34 of Polybius’ 
{fistory. 

13. katepyactav; ‘mode of work- 
ing,’ 


14. pakpa yapéom; ‘it isa long 
story.” 

tyHy && cuptavy Bodov: ‘the 
lumps of ore that are brought down 
by the streams,’ ‘The process here 
described may be illustrated by 
what takes place in the Comish 
copper mines at the present day. 
There the ores are first picked, to 
separate them+ from the rubbish ; 
then the larger fragments are 
‘cobbed, or broken into smaller 
pieces; then, after a further pick- 
ing, the whole is ‘ bucked,’ or 
bruised with a flat hammer, until 
the Inmps are not larger than the 
top of the finger; finally they are 
‘jigged,’ or shaken in a sieve under 
water, by which means the heavy 
ore keeps at the bottom, while the 
spar or refuse is scraped from the 
top ; the part which passes through 
the sieve is also stirred about in 
Water, and the lighter part is thrown 
from the surface. The ores are 
then ready for smelting. Sir Francis 
Head, quoted in Murray's Handbook 
jor Cornwall, Introd., p. 35. 


—— 
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HABITS OF THE NORTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 101 
apyvpiriv gnot xéater Oar Kal xoaxivors eis tdwp brarracbar’ 
koatecOat d€ Tadty Tas WrogTdcets, Kal TdALY BunOovpevas 
amoxeopevav tév tddrav KéztexOar’ Tiv 68 wéuntny br6- 
oTagw xovevdeioar, amoyv0ertos ToD pod{3dov, KaBapoy ror 
ipyupov é€dyeww. 
dnpdoia ovTe evTabOa ovte ér Tots GAAows TéToLs, GAA’ ei 


yw \ ~ a 
éoTt 6€ Kal viv ta apyupela, ob perror 


7] 


> x iz % lal 
iGtwrixas weOeazTyKe KTHoets’ Ta S& ypvoela Syyooreverar 7a 
‘ P) ‘ » an * 
geiw, é€vy 6€ kal KaotAGm Kat GAAow rdnots (Oidr eore 
f ) a y . ee 
MétaAXov Opuxtod modiBbov' wapapéutxrar b€ te Kal TovTH® Tot 
‘ 


iS (a ? % ice bh 3 la ’ f 
apybpov piKxpor, ovx wate AvotTedetr avoKabatpey avTor. 


No. 1L.—HabBITs OF THE NORTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 
(IIL. 3. 7; 4. 16-18.) 


The tribes whose customs are here described are, as Strabo 
mentions in the course of his narrative, those that inhabited the 
Cantabrian mountains, which form the western continuation of the 
Pyrenees—the Gallaeci, Astures, and Cantabri, corresponding in 
position to the modern districts of Galicia, the Asturias, and part 
of the Basque Provinces. They may be regarded as the most 
typical representatives of the Iberian race, and they retained 
their national customs in Strabo’s time, or, at least, in that of the 
authorities from whom he borrowed. It is generally agreed that 
at the present day the Basques, who inhabit that part of Spain 
and France which borders on the innermost angle of the Bay of 
Biscay, are the most lineal descendants of the lberians: Kiepert. 
Lehrbuch, p. 481; Freeman, History of Szefly, 3. p. 101. The 
passages which follow furnish us with an interesting picture of the 
life and condition of these tribes; and some of the customs men- 


3. THY 8€ mwepmryv tréctaoty, 
x.7.A.: ‘when the residuum of the 
fifth sifting has been smelted, by 
which process the lead that it con- 
tains is disengaged from it, the 
silver is produced pure.’ 

4. podiBdouv: on the authority 


for this form, see Liddell and Scott, 
s. vy. poAuBéas, 

8. KaotAdvi: see note on 3. 2. 
No. 9. 

ieove special’; 2. €. 
only, apart from silver. 


G f 


lead 


Customs 


Foud and 


meals. 


Dances 


ress 


tioned are valuable for purposes of comparison, being found, as our 
author remarks, among other peoples, such as the Celts, the Thra- 
cians, and the Scythians. 


3. 7. “Anavres & of dpevor Aurol vdpomdrat xaparedvar 
Babeiav katanexvuévor Thy Kopny yovaixdy bikny pitpwod- 
pevor 88 Ta peTwHa pdxovrat. Tpayopayotcr d€ padtora, Kal 
TO “Apet tpdyov Ovovor xat tovs alxpaddrous cal Tazovs" 
movodot dt Kal ExatduBas Exdotov yévous EAAnUiKGs. TeAOToL 
8& Kal ayOvas yupvexous kal OmAuTeKovs Kal lamiKovs, TUypI) 
kat Spdpm Kal axpoBortcpe kal tH omeipndov paxn. of 3d 
Spero Ta V0 pépyn Tod erovs SpvoBararw xpOvrar Enpavavres 
Kal Kowavtes, eita aAécavtes Kal dptovomnoduevor war ano- 
tiOeOar els xpévov. xparvtat b& Kal Cie olvm b€ azayi- 
Covrat, tov 8€ ywvopmevovy Taxd dvadioxovat KaTev@yxovpevor 
peTa TOV ovyyerGv* avt eAaiov b€ Bovtipw xpGvtat. Kabn- 
pevol te Sermvotar TEpt Tovs Totxovs Kabédpas olxodopyras 
ExovTes, Tporddyvrat 6€ Kad’ HAtkiav Kal Tyshy' TEepupopyrov 
8& To deimvov. Kal mapa wérov dpxodvTat mpds advdAdv Kal 
calntyya xopevoytes, GAAG Kal avadAdpevot Kal dxAdCovTes* 
év Baotnravia 6& Kal yuraixes dvaulé arvdpaour davtiAapBare- 
Barat TOY XeipOy. pedavetpoves Awavtes TO TA€OY ev Gayois, 
ev otonep Kat oriBadoroitotow épirors de 7 alyelous xpdrrat, 


7 axpoBodktopo kat 17 omet- modem Greeks and Albanians, the 


pydov pdéxy: ‘skirmishing and 
fighting in companies.’ 
13. otkoSopnnras. ‘ built,’ 1 e not 


temporary. 
16. d\Ad kai‘ sometimes too.’ 
okAdfovres ‘bending the knee,’ 


to give force to the spring. cp 
Xen. dab, 5 9 10 TéAos be 
TO mepoikov wpyelro, Kpovwy Tas 
méATas, Kai wKdale Kal efavicraro’ 
kai TavTa mavra év pvOu@ émoier pds 
tov avAdv, The two kinds of danc- 
ing which Strabo mentions are the 
saine that are found among the 


nopos being the ‘ dull roundabout’ 
of the RKomaica, while the more 
excited dance is that of the Alba- 
mans, which Byron has described 
in Childe Harold, 2. 71.8, 9 ‘And 
bounding hand 1n hand, man link’d 
to man | Yelling their uncouth 
dirge, long daunced the kirtled 
clan.’ 

1S, cdyos: coarse cloaks, used 
by the Gauis and Spaniards. 

Ig é€pivos 6%: the MSS. here 
read xnpivos 8% dyycios ypavra. 
Friedemann suggested {uAlvors for 


_ 
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f i fs / a 
KaBamep nat of Kedrol? al yuvaikes 3’ éy evdduacr cal dv- 


Oivats eoOnoeot dudyovoty. 


Baber optiwy apoB xp&vta i) tod dpyvpod éAdcparos 


z 
anrorésvovtes diddact. 


? 


yapodor 8 


Lad € ae 

@omep ol “EAAnves, Tors S& appsotous, domep of "Avavpror 
X ia / n a 

TO Tadatov, mpoTiBéacty els Tas ddovS TOs TEKELpapévots TOD 


madovs trobnKns xdpu. 


SibGepivors te mAolows éxpGvto éws 


3 \ (A bt ‘ 

emt Bpovrov dud tas awAnppupidas Kal Ta revayn, vr dé Kal 
s ¢ v f a 

Ta povogvra $n oTdvia. GAes wopHupol, rpupOevres 58 Aevaot. 


anpivots, and this emendation was 
accepted by Kramer and Meineke, 
the latter of whom transposed the 
whole sentence from {vAivois to 
KéATor, which seemed out of place 
where dress was being spoken of, 
and inti oduced ut after 6e¢"vov above. 
The reading in the text, which 1s 
a conjecture of C. Muller (Didot, 
index Var. Lect, p. 956), avoids 
the need of transposition. It is 
confirmed by the following passage 
of Diodorus with regard to the 
Celtibenans (5. 33. 2): popovor 5é 
ovTa Gcayous péAavas Tpaxels Kat 
mapatAno.ov éxovras TO Eproy Tats 
aiyelas Optiv. The form éptvos, it 
1y true, 1s not found elsewhere. 

1. évéupaor: this word perhaps 
signifies here a long female garment, 
as opposed to the aayo: of the men , 
otherwise we should expect it to be 
accompamed by an epithet, like 
avOivats (‘ gay-coloured’, with éo07- 
cect. 

3. éAdopatos- ‘beaten metal’, 
so Caesar (2. G. 5. 12) says, that 
the Britons use instead of money 
‘taleae ferreae ad certum pondus 
examuinatae.’ 

4. kataterpovot; on the custom 
of casting criminals over precipices 
see note on 10 2 9, No. 48 

5. yapotorS’ Gomep of “EAAnves : 
this seems to mean that they do not 


sanction any form of promiscurty, 
such as Diodorus (5. 18) describes 
as prevailing in the Balearic Islands 
Caesar also says of the Britons (2. G 
5.14): ‘ Uxores habent deni duodent- 
que inter se communes, et maxime 
fratres cum fratnbus parentesque 
cum liberis ’ 

6. Bomep of “Agovptor: Al-yu- 
mrcot MSS, ; but in 16. 1. 20 Strabo 
attributes this custom to the As- 
Syrians 7ovs 6 adppworovs «is Tas 
Tptdbous Extidevtes muvOdvovrat THY 
mapiovray et ths te Exo ACyEY TOD 
madous dos ovdels TE eoriy ovrTw 
Kakos Tov mapiovTay, ds obk évTUXaY 
el Tt ppovet owrnproy bmorideTa, Cp. 
lierod, 1. 197. 

§. SipOeptvors te tAolois: a sort 
of coracles. 

éws émt Bpovtov: PD. Junius 
Biutus, who fimshed the Lusitanian 
war In 138 8,C, remained in Spain 
until 135 BC. 

10. Ta povdtvAa, see note on 3. 
2 3, No 9. 

GAes rophupot, tpipOévtes Be 
Aevxot;: the fact here stated, im- 
probable though it seems, is truc, 
as any one may discover who tries 
the experiment for himsclf. ‘The 
explanation 1s, that the colour in 
red roch-salt 1s prismatic, and con- 
sequently disappears when the crys- 
talline formation 1s destroyed. The 


bd \ S 
avtt S€ voulojaros of Alay éy Larter. 


‘ S a 

tous b€ Oavarovpérvovs Katamretpodor, Punish- 
‘\ SS ” a 

tous 5€ watpadolas é£w tSv dpwv Karadeovot. 


ments. 


Boats 


4 
— 
Thy 


ee itenths “tie Adyo-sobe rip 
onthe "TBnplas, Kadnaixobs ral 


‘punar i Recbrise ol Hit: 
4, 16. "Ervot 5 rovs KadAaixovs abéovs guert rovs b& 5 
KeAriBnpas kal rots npooBdppovs t&v éudpwv aitois dvevipy 
Tivt Oed Ovew Tats Tarcedrjvois vUKTwp Tpd TOV TLAGY, TaroL- 
klovs Te xopevew Kal mavvexicew. rovs b& Odterrwras, Gre 
mparov eis TO TG ‘Papalwy raphAOov otpatdzeéor, iddvTas 
ray ragvapyoy twas avaxdprtovtas év tats dbois TEpiTaTov 10 
xdpuv, pavlay vroAaBdrtas iryeisOat Thy doy adrois ent Tas 
oxnvas, @s d€ov i) mévery Kad’ Hovylay tdpvOévras 7 paxerOar. 


a 


‘ 


Religion. 


Female 17. Tis 5& BapBapixis ld€as Kal ror tGy yuvatkGy eviwr 
head- sae | » 
cresses.  KOTpOV Oein Tis av, dv elpnxer "Apteptdwpos* Owov pev yap 


TeEpiTpaxyAta c.dnpa Popety avtas dyow Exovra Képaxas Kap- 
Troperous UTEP Kopupijs Kal wpomintovtas mpd Tod predmov 
OAV, KaTa TOUTwY bE T&V KopaKxwr, te BovAortal, KaTacTaV 
7O KdAvppa Gorte €ureracder aKiddioy TH TpoTdTe Tapéxert, 
kat vopicey kocpow Omov b€ Tupadrioyv TepixeicOar mpds pev 


remark is a strong proof of the 
acuteness of Posidonius’ observation, 
for to him no donbt it is due, 
Similarly Shaw, in his 7razve/s ry 
Larbary ‘p. 229), when speaking of 
a mountain in northern Africa com- 
posed of red rock-salt, remarks, ‘ yet 
what is washed down from these 
precipices by the dews attaineth 
another colour, becoming as white 
as snow.’ 

3. Obackuvwy : 
varre, 

8. Ovérrwvas; in the north-east 
of Lusitania, 

Il. paviav brohaBovras : this 
view of waiking exercise is not sur- 
prising in barbarous peoples, whose 
own life alternates between violent 
exertion and absolute indolence. 
Oriental peoples are possessed by 


the modern Na- 


the same idea in a somewhat modi- 
fied form. The French translators 
remark—‘La premiére chose qui 
frappe un Ture quand il vient chez 
les nations policées de l'Europe, est 
de voir des hommes se promener 
sans autre but qne celui du plaisir 
ou de la santé.’ 

l4. OTov pev . . . OTou Sé: ‘in 
one place’. ‘in another place.’ 

Ts. Képaxas : ‘curved rods’; the 
words xopaf and xopayvy were used 
for various curved or hooked objects, 
or account of their resemblance to 
the hooked beak of the raven and 
the crow, 

19. Tuptaviov: from the descrip- 
tion here given this ‘little kettle- 
drum’ must have closely resembled 
the ‘calash’ (Fr. ca/eche}, which 
within the memory of man was worn 


“st 
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To) inio mepipepes xat spiyyor thy xehadty wdxpe rev Tapw- 
tidav, eis tyros b& wal wddros eLuntiacpévoy car’ bdlyor" 
ddras 88 Ta mpoxouta Widroty ext rocodroy Sor amootivPew 
Tov per@mou madXdoy' Tas 8 daoy wodtatoy Td dios emepdvas 
atudicxoy mepimd€éxety atte tip yxaityv, era Kaddr TT PG 
pedAaivn mepiotedAAew. ampods b€ TH andela rH Tovar TOAAG 
kat é@patar Kal peuvOevTat mept mdvrwr keene TOY eee 
eOvar, diahepdvtws b€ TGr TpoaBdppwr, ob pdvoy Ta Apods 
avopeiay GAAG Kal Ta Tpds @pdrnta Kal amdporay Onpiddy. 
Kal yap Téxva pyrepes ExTewvay amply GA@vat Kata Toy TARO 
Tov év KavrdSpors, cal madioy $& dedepnevwr alypadtdrwr Tov 
yovéwy Kal adeAPGv Exterve Tavras Kedetoavtos Toi TaTpos 
atdijpou Kuptedoay, yuriy 68 Tovs curaddvras. KAnOels d€ Tus €és 
peOvaoxopévous éBarer adrov eis mupav. Kowa 6% Kai rade 
apos Ta KeAtixa €Ovn wat Ta Opdxia cat Sxviixd, xowd 5& wai 
a apdos avdpelay riv te TOy avdpOy Kal THY Tay yvratKv’ 
yewpyodow atrat texodcal re diaxovodor trois avdpacu exelvous 
av éautGv xataxAtvaca’ ev re Tols Epyors woAAaKis avrai Kel 
Aovovet kal onapyavovow aroxAivarat Tpds Tt petOpor. 

18. Odk tov 5¢ Tay “ISjpwr ob6€ Tobro avidve ed) inwer 
xopiterOar, kata d& Tas pdyas tov Erepov TeCov aywriCerOau. 
by Agrippa in 


over their head-dresses by English be reconquered 


ladies going out of an evening. 


2, els Dos Sé, w7.A.: ‘turned 
out gradually at the top and 
sides.’ 

3, Ta mpokdpia rdobv > as Tpo- 


xémov is ‘the front hair,’ and not 
‘the fore- “part of the head,’ wradw 
must mean ‘remove by rubbing’ a 
an unusual sense, w hich however ig 
found in LAN Ezech. 44. 20 Tas 
xépas adtiov ob Yrdrdaovar: the word 
atootiABeav, which follows, is used 
absolutely. 

10, tov moAcpov Tov év Kavra- 
Bpois: they were subjugated by 
Angustus in 25 B.C,, but had to 


19 B.C, 

17, ékeivous av’ EauTev karaKkAt- 
vagat: on this primitive and wide- 
spread custom, which is known by 
the name of the C ouvade, see Tylor, 
Primttive Listory of Mankind, 
pp. 283 foll. It is mentioned as 
existing among the Tibareni, a tribe 
on the coast of Pontus, by Apollon. 
Rhod., 2. 1oll-14i Ev? évei ap Ke 
TéKaVTaL unr * dvdpacr TeKva yuvaties,| 
Aurol pev oTevaxovoly eve hex eo ar 
nEgov res, | Kpdara Syodpevor rat 3 

a KOmEOUOL éhwdf | “Avépas, 758 
es Aexwiia Tole: mévorra, Cp. 
Val. Place, 5. 148. 


Preference 
of death ta 
captivity. 


The 


. Couvade, 


Female in- 
heritance. 


Use of 
poison. 
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odd& TO Tov pvdv TAOS Tdt0v, ad’ ob Kal AotpeKal vdcoe ah 
Adxis Hxodovdnoay. ovveByn 6 ev tH KavraSpla Towra Tet 
‘Popators, dore Kal pur dors apyvvcdat pvodnpodytas mpos wérpov 
arobetxOév, kai dverwCovto pedis’ mpooeAdpBave b€ Kat dAAwy 
ondvis kal ofrov' émeoutiCovro be éx ris ’Axuiravias xader@s 
bua Tas dvexwpias. Tis 8 arovoias Kal Todro Aé€yerar THs 
KavraSpwr, ore dddvtes Tivés Gvaremnyortes ent TOV oTavpav 
evmadrifoy. Ta pey ody To.atra Tov OGY dypidryTOs Tivos 
Tapadelypar dy etn’ ta b€ TovadTa FrTov pev tows ToAtTiKa, 
ob Onpiddn bé, otov TO mapa Trois KavraBpos Tods Gvdpas 
bddvat tals yovakl mpoika Kal TO tas Ovyarépas khnpovepous 
aTmoAeivea Oat Tovs Te ddeAGors bz ToOvTwY Exdidoc0at yuvartiv™ 
€xet yap Twa yuvatxoxpariay’ totro 8’ ob mdvy ToAuTiKOr. 
IBnpixdvy b€ Kal rd ey Cer etvar mapariOerOar Tokixdy & ovv7- 
Jeagw €x Potdyyns cedivp mpocopoias dover, dor’ exew év 
éToluw mpds Ta aBovAnTa, Kai TO KaTaoTevdety adtovs ols ay 


~ e x > n 
TpocdGrtat, Gate aToOvyicKE ators UrEep adTar, 


1. 70 TOv pudv wAGos: this discussed at the preseut time. 


reminds us of the hosts of lemmings 
(a kind of rat), which descend from 
the Arctic regions at intervals of ten 
or twelve years, and overrun Nor- 
way, destroying every green thing 
before them, A parallel to the Aor- 
pixal vdooe may be found in what 
Pennant says of the lemmings— 
‘they infect the very ground, and 
vattle are said to perish which taste 
of grass which they have touched’: 
sce Lnel. Cyclop., art. Muridae. In 
East Anglia at the present time, 
unfortunately, a plague of rats is 
not unknown. 

3- Mpds pétpov doBaxGév: ‘at 
a specified rate’ of numbers, 

10. TO Tapa tois KavraBpots ; 
the whole of the passage which 
follows is important in connexion 
with the questions of matriarchal 
rights and inheritance in the female 
line, the origin of which is much 


12, Umd rovTwv ekdibocbat yv- 
vativ: i.e. receive marriage portions 
from them. 

> ’ s 

15. €« Botadvns cedive mpoc- 

opotas: thisis probably celery (apinm 


sraveolens), which when it grows 


wild is poisonous. The same poison- 
ous plant, gedivm Euepys, is men- 
tioned as growing in Sardinia by 
Pausanias, 10. 17. 13, 

17. Gore awoOvnockev: Valerius 
Maximus (2.6.11) says of the Celti- 
beri, ‘Celtiberi etiam nefas esse 
ducebant praelio superesse, cum fs 
occidisset, pro cujus salute spiritum 
devoverant.’ Caesar also RBG 
3- 22), speaking of the Aquitanians, 
mentions ‘ devoti, quos ill soldurios 
appellant, quorum haec est condicio, 
uli omnibus in vita commodis una 
euin lis fruantur, quorum se ami- 
citiae dediderint. si quid his per vin 
accidat, aut eundem casum una 
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No. 12.—CHARACTER OF THE IBERIANS. 
(III. 4. 5.) 


Whatever miature of races may have taken place in the course of 
ages among the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula—either in 
early times from the introduction of a Celtic element, such as we 
know to have existed in the Celtiberians, or at a later period from 
the influence of other nationalities—the onginal Iberian type of 
character seems to have maintained itself all along; and many of 
its leading features, as they are described by Strabo and other 
ancient writers—temperance and sobriety, unyielding spirit, extreme 
indolence, perseverance in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable 
absence of the highest military qualities—are to be traced in the 
Spaniards of the present day (Amold, Hizs¢. of Rome, 3. p. 396 3 cp 
Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p. 482). It is difficult, also, to avoid tracing 
aconnexion between some of the salient features of modern Spanish 
dress and what we are told of the garments of the Iberiany (see 
No. 11). When Strabo speaks of them as pedaveipoves Gmavtes, we 
are reminded of Ford’s remark, that ‘the prevalence of black veils 
and dark cloaks on the Alameda and in the church conveys to the 
stranger newly arrived in Spain the idea of a population of nuns 
and clergymen.’ The xadvmrpa pédava which was worn by the 
women, seems to have been the original of the mawtid/a. Finally, 
the caga, or voluminous Spanish cloak, may well have descended 
from the cayes, which was the principal garment of the men in 
antiquity. 


5. Tis 6€ tév “EAArvwr aAdvys Tis eis Ta BapBapa €O1n Factious 
, x ” x t \ é Pe aie spirit 
voto Tis Gv aitioy TO bieordobat Kata Mépy pixpa Kal dv- 


ferant aut sibi mortem consciscant.’ 
Athenaeus (6 54) explains the name 
of these retainers (atAodotpou, sold2- 
vit) as meaning 1n the Celtic lan- 
guage ‘under a vow’ (ebxaArpaior®, 
1.e. ‘devoti.’? By Celtic 1s probably 
here meant Iberian, for the Aqnita- 
mans belonged to the Iberian stock. 

I. wAdvys: ‘dispersion.’ 

2 70 bSteonmdobar Kata pepy 
pikpa: the plural number which is 


used in official descriptions of Spain 
—the hing of Spain 1» sovereign de 
las Espaiias—is an evidence of the 
provincial character of the peninsula, 
but this arises, as 1t did in Greece, 
as much from the conformation ot 
the country, which 1s naturally 
broken up into a number of separate 
districts, as from 70 aidades of 1t> 
inhabitants. 


uy | ecatapys GAAHAOvs Kat” rose. 
pecan ir rovs emidvtas ewe aodevets etvai. 
Be rd avOades ev bi Tots "IBypor wddcora émérewve mpoo- 


rotro 


Guerilla AaBodor kal 7d Tavodpyov pice Kai 7d pi) Groby" emOeTLKOL — 

warfare. Jap xal Anotptxol rois Blow éyévovto Te pupa ToALGvTES, 5 
peyddots 8° obk emBadddpueror bra TO peyddas pH) KaTacKevd- 
CecOar dvvdpers Kal Kowawvias. el yap bi cwaoni¢ey &Bov- 

Disunion. orto adAijAots, ovTe Kapxndoviots b7ipbev av karactpéparbat 


ereAOodat THY TAEiaTHY altar ex mepovalas, Kal er. mpdrepor 
Tuptots, cita Kedrots ot viv KeAriinpes xal Bijpwres xadofv- 10 
Tat, ovtE TH AnaTH Ovprddw xal Veprwpiw pera raira kal ef 
tives Erepor Svvacreias EveOvunoay pelCovos. “Pwpatol re ra 
Kata pépn mpos tovs “IBnpas moAeuety Kal’ Exaoryy tiv 
dvvacrelay ToAdy Tia SueréAeoay xpdvoy GAAor’ &dAovs KaTa- 
orpepopevot tems Ews &mavras UTOXEplovs EAaBov biaxociosTe@ 15 
oxedbp Te eres t} WaKpOTEpor. 


9. THY TAeiotHy: sub. yar. 

€k meptovaias ; ‘to their hearts’ 
content. 

10. Bhpwves: these were settled 
about the upper course of the Iberns. 

12. ‘Pwpatot te, «.7.A.: the MSS. 
here tead ‘Papaiot re 7H ‘xara HEpn 
Mpos TOUS “IBnpas nohepeiy Kad” éxa- 
orny did Tavrny Thy Svvacreiay modvy 
Twa dveréAeoay Xpovov dAdo’ dAAous 
wataatpepépevor, Meincke, though 
he retains this jin his text, with a 
comma after ypévor, had previously, 
in his I?nd Strabon. ». 31, pointed 
out the objections to it, viz. (1) that 
«ag? éxaarny cannot be used for «aé’ 
éxactov: (2) that derédecar TH 
TOA ELELY for dev éXeoay modEModvTES 
is not good Greek. Madvig has 


corrected the passage by omitting 
Bia Tavtyv and the comma after 
xpévoy. Translate thus: ‘the Roa- 
mans, because their method of carry- 
ing on the war in Spain was to 
engage each state severally, were 
ocenpied for a long time in subduing 
them one after another.” The difh- 
culty experienced by the Romans in 
subduing the Spaniards i is attributed 
to the same cause in 4. 4. 2, where 
it is said of the latter, of & érapievoy 
xat Kar exeppyariCoy Tovs dyavas, an- 
AoTe @Aot kal KaT’ ddAdAa Hépn An- 
OT ptkas MoAEMOdY TES, 

15. StakostocTG oyeddv me fra: 
i.e. from the Second Punic war to 
the time of Augustus. 
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No. 18.—GaADEs. 
IT Sy 


Strabo’s description of this remarkable city is the most complete 
that has come down to us; the accompanying plan of Cadiz and 
its environs will assist the reader in understanding it. The modern 
city occupies the same position as the ancient one, at the north- 
west extremity of the Island of Leon, and its port-town of Puerto 
Real stands on the site of the émivecory, or Portus Gaditanus, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. The broad base of the Island of Leon 
is separated from the neighbouring continent, as of old, by a narrow 
Strait resembling a river; and where this reaches the open sea, the 
approach to it is defended by a castle built on a small island at its 
mouth, the Island of St. Peter. Here in ancient times stood the 
temple of Heracles. The disputed points in the topography will be 
discussed in the notes. The Greek form of the name, Gadeira, 
preserves the original Phoenician appellation, as it appears on coins, 
Agaddir, i.e. ‘the enclosure’ or ‘fortification’—so Pliny, 4. 120 
*Poeni Gadir, ita Punica lingua sacpem significante ’—~a title which 
reminds us of that of Candia in Crete, which was the ¢Aandaé, or 
‘fortress, of the Saracens in that island. In Roman times this 
town, confined as it was within narrow limits, served mainly as the 
seat of government and headquarters of business, while the wealthier 
citizens resided in the more agreeabie suburbs. 


r OR a 
3. "Efw 8% Srndev 7a Vaddecpa, sept Gy tocoirey poévor 
= dei a 4 a co fe ef xe - td cet ia 
cipijxapev Ore THs Kadmns duexes wept EmTaKoclous Kat TENT? ~ 
Kovta atadlous, tis 5€ ExBoARs Tod Bairidos TAnoioy pvrac 
id > i ve. , x keel a P ? . @ ¢- & : ie 
mAelous 8 clot Adyor TEpi abTijs. ovTEL yap Eloy ol GLopEs ot 
Lad , f NX 3 
ra mA€ioTa Kal péytota vavKdrjpia oréAAovTes els TE THY Kab 
nuas Oddatray Kat Ty extTds, ovTE peyaAny olKotyTEs vi)TOY 
” tad f , x vis Et Sa 0 he eit 
OUTE THs TEpatas vepdpevot TOAARY OUT AAAwY EUTOPOLLETES 
2. ras KéArns: the rock of near Gades; the Guadalquivir has 
Gibraltar, now changed its course, and this 
3. THs 88 kBoAfjs Tod Baimbos: branch no longer reaches the sea, 


this refers to the eastern branch of but joins the other arm uear its 
the stream, the mouth of which was mouth; Deer. Geogr, s. v. Bactis. 


Gades near 
the mouth 
of the 
Hactis. 


Its ime 
rmense 
commerce, 


Large 
population. 


Small area. 


‘The New 
City. 


The Islet. 
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vijowv, GAAa TA€ov oiKodvTes Tiv Oddratrav, dArlyot 8 olKov- 
potrres i) ev ‘Pdun diarplBovres. enet wAjOer ye oddemsas av 
atoArelmerOat dobete TGV é£w ‘Pdpns TOAEwr" iKovTa yodv ev 
ped Tv Kal’ pas Tyjoewr Tevtaxoclovs Gvdpas TynOévtas 
inmixovs Padiravods, Scovs ovdéras ovde Tay “IraAtwrGy TARY 
tév Tlaraovévwv. rocodrot 3’ dvtes vijcov éxovoww od TOAD 
pelCova tov éxatov otadiov 76 pijKos, TAdtos 3 éo0 Grou Kal 
otadtatoy. dA 6& Kar’ apxas wey @Kovy TavTaTact puiKpar, 
mpocéxtice 3’ avtois BédBos Taditavds 6 OpvapBevoas G\Anv 
iw véav xahodor, tHy 8° €€ dudoty Ardtpry, od TAEtOvwr €lkoot 
otadiwy odcay tiv TEpiueTpor, OLdE Ta’THY TTEVOXwpOLpEerNL” 
ddrLlyou yap otkoupotow év abri 1a 7d TavTas Oadarrevey 7d 
adéov, Tos 5& Kal Thy TEpaiay olKety, Kal padiota Thy ent THs 


7 o \ x 
TPOKELMELNS Vnoos Sta THY 


5. tAnv tav Tlataovivev: cp. 
5.1.7 76 Mataoviov, tracey dpiarn 
TOY TavTH TOAEQY, H ye VewaTi A€YeE- 
Tat Tipnoagbac mevTakoaious inmxous 
avSpas, cal TO madaidy Be eotedA€ 
bw5exa pupiadas orparias. Sydot Se 
wal TO mANOOS THS TEpMOLerNS KaTa- 
okevns eis THY “Pwyny car’ éuTropiav, 
Tav TE GAAaY Kal €obATOs TavToOdaTTs, 
tiv evavdptay THs TéAews kal THY 
evTexviar. 

9. BadBos Tabtravos & @ptap- 
Revoas : thiswas L.Comelius Balbus 
the younger, a native of Gades, to 
whom, in 19 B.c., a triumph was 
decreed in consequence of a victory 
over the Garamantes; as this was 
the first occasion on which this 
honour was conferred on one who 
was not a Roman citizen, he is here 
distinguished by the title 6 @pap- 
Betoas. He added the suburb and 
built the dockyard here mentioned 
when quaestor in Hispania Ulterior 
in 44 and 43 B.C. Deer. Brogr. 1. 
PY aS Fr Ol seems : 

13. Tv emt THS TpoKelpevys vy- 
aigos; the position of this islet, and 


evdviay, jv oonep avtizodww 


that of the temple of Cronos, which 
depends upon it, are the difficult 
points in the topography of Gades. 
Pliny (4. 120), in describing the 
second and smaller of the two 
islands, speaks of it as being a Ro- 
man mile in length and the same 
in breadth, separated from the larger 
island by a channel too ft. wide, 
and facing the mainland, The last 
statement would best suit the island 
of Trocadero, which intervenes be- 
tween the city and Puerto Real, but 
the channel is in reality much wider 
than his estimate. Strabo clearly 
conceived of the smaller island as 
lying off the point of the promontory 
on which the city was built, for he 
places the temple of Cronos in the 
neighbourhood of the city (xpoceyés 
avr) at the extremity (reAevraiov) 
over against the islet (rpés 79 vnatdes. 
At the present day there is no island 
in this position, but there is a 
dangerous reef of rocks there, which 
tise in places above the sea-level. 
If Strabo is correct—and several 
other authors mention the existence 


— 
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meTroujxace tT Ardsvpn xalpovtes TO TOT. 

avyxptoty Kal tatrny oixoio. kal Td émlvetov, 
avtois BdABos év tH wepala tis Hreipov. xeirar 8 én roy 
ionepiwy Tis vicov pepav H TdALs, Tpocexes 9 abty Tedevtaidy 
€ott TO Kpdmov xpos tH vnoidu: oO 8 ‘HpdxAeov én! Oarepa 
térpantat Ta pos Ew, Kad’ 6 dy pdALoTa TH iTElpw Tuyxavel 


OAtyou b& Kara 
6 Kxateckevacey 


f € “ ad 
cvvamTovga 7 vices doov otadiatoy mopOudy azoActnovea. 
Kat A€yovor pev biéxeu THs woAews Sddexa pidta TO tepdn, 
4 Led a wn ” oY Y an - YJ , 
icov To.ovvTes Tov TOY GBAwY kal Tov TOY piAlwY apLOpov' 
ote dt petCov Kat oxeddv Tt TooobTov Scov eat Td Tod pRKOUS 
na los Sy \ lod a a 
Tis vnoov' phKos & éotl rhs vijcou To dx Thy dvcews ent Tiv 


avaroAnp. 


of two islands at Gades—it may be 
conjectured that in ancient times 
there was an island where this reef 
now lies. 

I. Kkatd ouykpicw: ‘by com- 
parison’ with other cities 

5 vo 8° ‘HpdkAetov: it is stated 
by Ford (Handbook, 1. p. 314) that 
part of the foundationsof this temple, 
which, as we have said, stood on the 
island of St. Peter, were seen in 1755, 
when the waters retired during the 
earthquake. Originally, no doubt, 
the Heracleion was dedicated to 
Melcarth, as the Cronion was to 
Baal. 

7. otadiatov mopOuov: the chan- 


nel or ‘river’ of St Peter 

9. tav ddwv: ie. of the labours 
of Hercules 

Io. €or. 5é petfov,e.7.A.- 70 wBrcos 
1s to be understood here from what 
follows, ‘the length which they 
assign 1s too great’ Strabo has 
already said that the length of the 
island is 100 stades; and as he 
reckons 8 stades to the Roman mile 
(see 7 7.4), this would be in round 
numbers 12 miles, which these per- 
sons give as the distance from the 
temple to the city. 

11, dard tis Sicews Ent THv dva- 
roAnv: more accurately speaking, 
from NNW. to SSE. 


The Port. 


Temples of 
Cronos and 
Heracles 
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No. 14.—MASSILIA , ITS SITE, CONSTITUTION, AND 
INFLUENCE. 


avin $) 


The city of Massilia occupied a triangular space of hilly ground, 
which was bounded on the south by a land-locked basin, called in 
ancient times Lacydon (Mela, 2 79), and at the present day the 
Old Harbour, and on the west by the waters of the open bay. On 
the land side it was defended by a strong wall, starting from the 
head of the port of Lacydon, which then penetrated further into 
the land than it does now, crossing the intermediate heights, and 
descending to the bay near where the new Joliette Harbour of 
Marseilles is situated. Caesar (&. C. 2.1) describes it thus—‘ Mas- 
silia enim fere ex tribus oppidi partibus mari alluitur; reliqua 
quarta est, quae aditum habeat ab terra. In speaking of the 
place as washed by the sea on three sides, Caesar is here counting 
the truncated apex of the triangle as one of the sides. In the 
centre of this area, where the ground 1s highest, stood the citadel, 
and from this point the hillside descended steeply, in the form of 
an ancient theatre, to the port The best authority for the topo- 
graphy of Massilia—a subject on which great misconceptions have 
prevailed—is a paper by Rouby, entitled Ze So/ de Marseille au 
temps de César, in the Bulletin de la Soctété de Géographie, vol. 6. 
pp 225 foll. The importance of Massilia as a seat of learning, 
which Strabo here mentions, continued to increase during the 
Imperial period. Thus Tacitus (Av. 4. 44) tells us that in Tiberius’ 
reign L. Antonius was banished thither, ‘ubi specie studiorum 
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nomen exilii tegeretur’; and in another passage, which confirms 
Strabo’s remarks about the simplicity of life that prevailed in that 
city, the same author mentions (gr. 4) that Agricola was educated 
there ; ‘sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locun 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mixtum ac bene com- 
positum.’ Massilia in fact became a Greek university for southern 
Gaul, in the same way as Augustodunum (Av) became a Latin 
university for the northern part of that country (Tac. Av. 3. 43). 
To its influence was due the wide-spread use of Greek throughout 
that region, which continued to prevail, especially in the great 
cities, such as Nemausus (A’/wres), Arelate (A7/es) and Lugdunum 
{Lyous), until the fifth century of our era, and is testified to, among 
ather sources of evidence, by the employment of that language by 
lrenaeus and other Christian writers who lived in Gaul. 
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3. AcAgiviov; this title of 13. apiSpupa: ‘copy,’ ‘fac. 
Apollo was derived from his appear- simile’; cp. 9. 2. 7 AyjAiwy, To 


ing in the form of a dolphin tothe  iepdv ro “AmddAAavos é Andou 
Cretan colony which he conducted dgudpupevor. ; : . 

to Delphi: see Hom. Hymn. Pyih. 16. Tais droikots wodeot: Strabo 
Apol., 222. specially mentions temples of this 
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goddess as existing at the Massaliote 
colonies of Hemeroscopeium (3. 4. 
6‘, Emporium and Rhode (3. 4. 8, 
on the coast of Spain, and also at 
the mouth of the Rhone (4. 1. 8). 

4. TavtTwy evvonwtata: the con- 
stitution of Massilia was famous in 
ancient times; Aristotle wrote a 
treatise on the Magoaktwra@y 7oduteia, 
and he refers to its organization in 
two passages of the Politics (7. 7. 
4; 8.6. 2, 3). In these he testifies 
to its good order as a moderate 
aristocracy, and also describes how 
its rulers, from having been origin- 
ally a close oligarchy, gradually ex- 
tended their limits (qwodrrinwrépa 
eyevero # CAvyapxia) by admitting a 
larger number of the wealthier citi- 


zens to the government. Cicero, too, 
in his speech Pro Flacco (25. 63) 
says of Massilia—‘sic optimatnm 
consilio gubernatur, ut omnes ejus 
instituta laudare facilius possint 
quam aemulari’; and he uses similar 
expressions about it in the De Re- 
publica, 1. 27. 43. 

11. ot 5€ vopot "Iwvikoi; this 
means, apparently, that they main- 
tained the laws which they brought 
from Phocaea, 

19. “Pony “Aya@nv: Agatha is 
mentioned by Pliny (3. 33) as a 
colony of Massilia in the position 
here required. ‘Pénv appears to be 
corrupt; see Muller, gadex Var. 
Lect., p. 961. 


20. Tavpoévrnov, «.7.A.: the 
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towns here mentioned to the east- 
ward of Massilia are the modern 
Zarente, Loubes, Antibes and Nice. 

I. TO tOv Sadvav Over: this 
people, who were a branch of the 
Ligurian stock, extended from the 
neighbourhood of the Portus Her- 
culls Monoeci (A/ozaco) to a point 
somewhat to the westward of Mas- 
silia ; Strabo, 4. 6. 3. 

3. émAobqkn: the three cities 
which at this time were most famous 
for their docks, arsenals and manu- 
factories of arms were Massilia, 
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Cyzicus (12, 8.11), and Rhodes (14. 
2. 5, No. 65, where see note). 

8, Zéfrios; the Roman procon- 
sul, C. Sextinus Calvinus, in 122 B.C, 

g. Todi émavupov éavTod: 
Aquae Sextiae, the modern Aix ; 
éravupoy is Cobet’s correction 
(Alescell. Crit. p. 122) for épavupor, 
which, as he remarks, governs the 
dative. 

23. év 7@ “ABevtivo: MSS. 
*"ABevtiw. Livy (1. 45) says that the 
temple of Diana on the Aventine 
was erected as a common sanctuary 
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éxov to Tapa Tols Macoadidras dvederav. Kata be a 
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evo. Thy TOANHy THs evdatpovias a7éBador, Suws 3’ obv txvn 
Aelmerat Tod wadaiod GhAov Tapa Tois dvOpamos Kai padLoTa 
rep! tas épyavorotlas Kal Tiv vavtixijy Tapackeniy. e€nuepov- 
uévoy 8 det ror brepxepéevwv BapBapwv Kat avtt rod woAepely 
retpappévwr io mpos woAurelas Kal yewpylas 61a Thy Tay 
‘Pwuatov enixpdrecay, ov’ avrots ére Tovrois ovpBatvor av 
wept Ta AexO€rta TocatTyn arovdy. Sndot d€ Ta KabeotnKdTa 
vor? adrres yap of xaplevtes mpds td Adyew Tpérovrar Kal 
prrocodetr, do’ 4 mdALSs puKpdv pev mpdtEpov Tots BapBdpors 
aveiro TadeuTiptov, kal prdéAAnvas xateoxetae Tovs Paddras 
Hare kat ta cvpPoraa éAAnrviotl ypaderv, év b€ TH TapodvTt 
Kat TOvs yrwpymswrdtovs “Pwpaiwy méwerkey dvtl tis els 
"AOijras Gwodnuias éxeire hortav gidouadets Ovtas. dpavrtes 
d€ Tovrous of Tadatat cal Gua eipriyny ayovtes, Thy TYoAnY 
iopevor mpos Tovs Totovtovs Statidevrat Biovs od Kar avdpo 
povoy GAG Kal Syuocia’ codpirtas yoty trodéxortat Tods pev 
lla, Tovs b€ wéAELS KOLIT) piTOovpevat, KaddzeEp Kai latpots. 
tis b€ AuréryTos Téy Biwy Kal Tis cwppootyns Tov Maccadtww- 
T&v ovK €Aaxiotor dy tis Bein ToiTo Texurpiov’ 1) yap peyiotTn 
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mevTe ely xpuooty Kdopov TAé€ov 8 od éfeott. Kal 6 Katoap 


s . n , ‘ \ 
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of the Romans and Latins, in imita- 
tion of that of Diana at Ephesus, the 
common sanctuary of the Asiatic 
Greek cities. 

3. HV TOAAHy Tis eVSatpovias : 


education.’ 

13. Td ovpBddraa AMET 
yeadetv: these contracts were writ- 
ten, no doubt, in the Greek /anguage ; 


for 70 TOAU THs evVdarmovias: this form 
of attraction is not uncommon in 
Strabo, e.g. 77s “Agias moAAqy in 1, 
2. ty NO+Ss 

11. tots BapBdpois aveito trat- 
Seutnptov ; ‘was given up, devoted 
to the barbarians as a place of 


the use of the Greek alphabet was 
still more widely spread. Thus 
Caesar says of the Helvetii (2. G. 
I, 29. 1), ‘In castris Helvetiorum 
tabulae repertae sunt litteris Graecis 
confectae "; cp. 6. 14. 3. 


22. xpuoot: Lat. aurez, in value 
about a guinea each. 
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Geicas dpuaprias euetplacay peprnuevor ths diAlas Kab thw 
avrovoplay epidatay, iy é€ apxiis elxev 4) méAts, Sore sip Indepen- 
draxovew Tay els THY emapylay TeuTOREvwY oTpaTNyaY pr}TE Conca 
QvTyY ATE TOVs LanKdous. 


No. 15.—THE CAMPUS LAPIDEUS. 
(IV. 1. 7.) 


The Plaine de la Crau, as the Campus Lapideus is called at the 
present day, is a place which attracts the attention of all travellers 
between Arles and Marseilles, since it 1s intersected by the railway 
that joins those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending 
for many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones, 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are sup- 
posed to have been brought down from the Alps by the Durance at 
some early period, when this plain was submerged and formed the 
bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterranean at the mouth of 
that river and the Rhone. The story about Heracles, which was 
invented to account for these features of the country—not, we may 
be sure, by Aeschylus, as Strabo says, but by the neighbouring 
Greeks of Massilia—is an excellent instance of that class of myths, 
which Mr. Tylor in his Premetzve Hestory of Mankind has called 
Myths of Observation. These arise from the mind noticing 
remarkable phenomena, either natural or artificial, and then either 
inquiring into their origin or in some other way speculating about 
them. As familiar instances we may mention the stories that have 
been suggested by markings on rocks—such as that of the foot- 
print of the horse of one of the Great Twin Brethren, which arose 
from a mark like that of a horse’s hoof in the basaltic rocks near 
the lake Regillus (Cic. De Nat. Deor., 3.5); or that of Poseidon 
having smitten the ground on the acropolis of Athens with his 
trident at the time of his contest with Athena for the possession of 
Attica, which was caused by the three holes that are visible in the 
rock beneath the northern portico of the Erechtheium. Similarly, 
in the present case, when the Greeks sought an explanation of these 
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pebbles and boulders covering the face of the land, they connected 
them with Heracles, the great western traveller; and thus the story 
arose, that in his combat with the Ligurians—the wild natives, 
with whom the Massaliote settlers were constantly at war—when 
his arrows failed him, Zeus showered down these stones from heaven 
to serve him as missiles against his enemies. 
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2. dpuKTovs ix@ds: fish obtained 
by digging or groping in mud. This 
1s mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter as taking place ina brackish lake 
near Ruscino, the modern Castel- 
Roussillon, near Perpignan: vo yap 
H rpets dpugavte modas kal Kabérr. 
tpddovra els idwp iAvddes €or mepe- 
meipar Tov ixOiv dfidAoyory 7d péye- 
Bos tpéperar 5é imd ris tAvos Kaba- 
mep of éyxéAves 

8 dpGovor vopat. Pliny, 21. 57 
* Thymo quidem nunc etiam lapideos 
campos in provincia Narbonensi re- 
fertos scimus, hoc paene solo reditu, 
e longinquis regiontbus pecudum 
milibus convenientibus ut thymo 
vescantur’ Murray s Handbook for 
France, vol 2. p 154- ‘Through 
the greater portion of its extent its 
condition 1s that of a semi-desert, 
but under the stones which cover it 
grows a short sweet herbage, which 
the sheep accustomed to the locality 


obtain by turning over the stones. 
It 1s consequently covered over in 
the winter months with flocks driven 
hither from the French Alps, where 
they spend the summer ’ 

g. GAuKiSes? we do not now hear 
of salt-springs in the Plaine de la 
Crau, but in the distnct of the 
Camargne, which lies to the west- 
ward of it, the ground 1s impregnated 
throughout with salt. 

II. peAapBopeov: this epithet 
well describes the Mistral, as the 
noith wind 1s called in this part of 
France, which renders the country 
between Avignon and Marseilles at 
times almost the coldest part of 
Europe. A proof of its violence is 
found in the gardens throughout this 
region being defended on the north 
side by tall hedges of cypresses, 
planted closely together, ‘ pour abri- 
ter le mistral,” as the natives say. 


“nm 


“st 


fo 


THE CAMPUS LAPIDEUS. T1y 


pact yodv ctperdat kal xvdwdeloOac rv ALOwy évlovs, Kara- 
PraaGat 5& Tovs avOpdzovs and TSv dxnpatwv Kai yupvod- 
ca kal Strwv cal eaOiros bxd Tis eumvois. “Apiororédns 
pev oy dynow bmd cecp@v TOY Kadovpéver Bpaotay ex7e- 
covtas Tovs AtBovs eis THY emipaveray ouvorttobeiv eis Ta 
kotAa TGv xwpiwv. Tocedcros d& Alwvnv otcayv aayfvat 
peta KAvdacpod, kal dca rodro els mAElovas pepo divas ALlGovs, 
xaddmep Tovs ToTaulovs KaxAnxas Kai Tas WHous Tas alyta- 
Alridas, dpolovs te kal Aelovs kal icopeyébers’ Kal rijs Guo.- 
TyTos ert THY airiay anodeddxacw ayddtepor. mOavds péev 
ovy 6 Tap audoty Adyos’ avdyKn yap Tovs otTw suVEcTGTas 
AlMMovs od Kal” Eavrods yevéoOar, GAAG 7) eF bypod mayérras 
peTaBareiy, 7) ex meTPGY peydAwy pyyyata aguvex} AaBovody 


9 cod 
atroxpOjvat. 


4) map’ GAdov AaBav els pdOov eLeromee. 


4 Ppacrav: earthquakes with 
vertical movement. The meaning 
of the word is explained in the 
psendo-Aristotelan De Afundo, 4 
Tov ceapav of dvw prrrovyTes Kat 
Kate Kar’ dpbdas ywrias Bpacra 
KadovyTat 

éxmegévtas tots AiOous. Ar, 
Meteorol 2.8. 47 nov 8 dv yévyta 
Towtros aetopos, émmoAdlee mAHOOS 
Albay, worep TOY év Tois Atxvos dva- 
Bpatropévan tovTov yap Tov Tpdmov 
yevopévou aerapov, Ta Tepl Zinvdov 
dverpann, kal 7d BAeypaiov Kadov- 
pevov nediov, nat Ta mept THY Avyu- 
oTucy Kwpav. 

6. TloceSavos $2 x.7.A.: the 
meaning is—‘ Posidonins said there 
was a lake here, and that while its 
bed was drying up (becoming solid) 
the waves dashed over it, in conse- 
quence of which it was broken up 
into a number of stones, &c.’ 

g. dpotous te # 7.A.: I have 
adopted C. Muller’s emendation 
Und Var. Lect p. 961) of this 


TO pévtor duvgatoAoyytoy AicxvAos Katapadav 


gyot yoty TTpoun- 


corrupt passage, which appears in 
the MSS. as dpotws &¢ wai Aelous Kat 
ioopeyéOes 7H Spotdrnte Kai riv 
aittay x. T. A. Meineke retains this, 
only altering époiws into dpotous and 
inserting mpds before 7H poor. 
But mpds 77 6pordty7:, in addition to 
their similarity,’ makes very poor 
sense here. 

12. yevéo@ar, GAAG: these two 
words were inserted by Groshurd, 
and seem necessary to the sense. 
The meaning of the whole passage 
then is—‘ The stones which have 
been brought together in this manner 
could not have been formed sepai- 
ately (xa9" gaurovs is not “ of them- 
selves,” as Groskurd takes it), but 
must either have undergone a trans- 
formation by turning from moist 
into solid, or have been broken off 
from large rocks which were cx- 
posed to repeated fractures.’ 

15. €is pdOov Eeromoe: ‘per- 
verted it into a fable.’ 


‘Theories 
as to the 
origin of 
the stones 


Myth re- 
lating to 
Heracles, 
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ets map’ adir@ Kadnyovpevos 
Kavxacov mpds tas “Eorepidas* 


Hees 5& Auydwy els ardpBnrov arparor, 


‘HpaxAet trav 6d6v TOv an 


lord 


a a 
év0 ot paxns, cap otda, cal Ootpds mep wy 


péuwes méxpwra yap oe Kal BéAn Aurety 


on 


évratd’* éAdcOat & ov tw’ éx yatlas AlPov 

r cr , 
fers, ewel mas xGpds éote padOakos. 
ldov 8 dpnyavobyra ae Zevs olxrepél, 

4 

vepéerny & brocxav vpabs yoyythwy TéTpwv 
€ td he Pud ha v \ 
brdoKxtov Once xOov’, ofs ExerTa ov 50 
Bardy bidet padiws Alyvy otparov. 


No. 16.--COMPLETENESS OF THE RIVER-SYSTEM OF GAUL. 


CMS Leritas 


In respect of its water-communication France is the most favoured 
country in Europe, for its rivers flow northward, westward, and 
southward, and thus provide the means of intercourse and trade 
between the interior and three seas--the English Channel, the 


3. nkes S€: this passage is from 
the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschy- 
lus; Dindorf, 43 agi, No. 182. 

5. BeAn Aumeiv: Madvig would 
correct this to BéAn ’xkAcmety, remark- 
ing (Advers. Criz. 1. p. §36%, ‘non 
relicturus ibi Hercules sagittas erat, 
sed sagittae ef non suppetiturae.’ 
There is no doubt that the latter 
statement js what Aeschylus in- 
tended to express, and that this was 
the regular form of the legend, as 
Mela says, when relating the story 
(2.5.73 ,‘cum tela defecissent.’ It is 
also true that Aetnw is very rarely used 
elsewhere in the sense of ‘to fail’ with 
an accus. of the person, as é«Aeinw is, 
But an instance of this use occurs 
in a passage very similar to the 
present one, Hom. Od. 22.119 abrap 


éxel Aimoy iol Git TevovTa avaxta, and 
the same was probably the case here. 
At least Dionysius Hal. took this 
view, for while he quotes the line 
with the reading BédAy Amey, he 
says in the same passage (1. 41) of 
Tleracles and the army which was 
supposed to have accompanied him. 
TavT@y auTots émAeimivTay év TH 
Haxn Tov Berav, ; 
8. oe Zeus: Meineke’s emenda- 
tion for co’ 6 Zebs, on account of the 
cretic pause. In a very interesting 
note (Vind. Strabor. p. 42), in 
which he tells us that he had dis- 
cussed the passage with Lachmann, 
he says—t Nimirum plurimum ad 
recitationem interest, utrum sic 
metiare v- | --v-, an sic u-- 


v~, 


tak 
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Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The upper waters also of these 
streams lie in convenient proximity to one another, The complete- 
ness with which the natural features of the country were thus 
adapted to the wants of the inhabitants appeared to one who, like 
Strabo, professed the Stoic tenets (see Introd. pp. 6, 7) to be due, 
not to accident, but to providential design (épyoy ris mpovoias). The 
passage from one river-basin to another, which in ancient times was 
made on foot, is now facilitated by an elaborate system of canals, 
for which also nature has provided by marked depressions at certain 
points in the intervening districts. 


ae Pea | \ f vi 
5. “Adtoy 8 avti mavtwr emionprvacbat mdAdw Oaep etzo- 
id * ¢ la a 
HELV TPOTEPOY, THY Omoroylay Tis x@pas Tpds TE TOUS TOTAKOvS 
Fe \ s Oar “g 2 > x £ td . X\ >] , e lad ss 
Kat ty OdAaTTay THY T ExTOs Opolws Kal THY evTds’ epoe yap 
ie nan ol al 
diy tis émuotioas ovk éAdxiotor jépos TOO badpxoy THs TY 
, ? Sed / » BY \ ? b) é \ an 
TOTWY apETis, A€yw O€ TO Tas ypeElas eTITAEKETOaL Tas TO 
Qe ‘ ee 
Blov peta pactérns dmact Tpds amavtas Kal tas adedelas 
a] a f , P x 
aveloOat xowrds, wadtota O€ vty, yvika dyovtes syoAjY and 
al 7 > 4 ‘ a S ca \ XS i>? 
rGv SmAwY epyacovtat Tiy x@pav éwwEras, Kal Tors Biovs 
KaTAagKEVaCorTaL TOALTLKOUS’ wMoTE éTl THY TOLOVTwWY Kay TO 
Tis mpovolas Epyov émipaptupeiaOal Tis av dd£eev, oby OTws 
A > TE x XN cal f cal , 
eérvxev, GAN @s Gv peta Aoylopods Tivos Sraxepevoy TGy TOTOD. 
£ I Spy ee XS , y it aie Lae 4 , 
6 péy ye Podarvds ToAvY TE EXEL TOY avaTAovY Kal peyadols 
72 Ns bs f “03 , SS N N 3 , 

opriots Kat éxl TOAAA je€py Tijs xOpas Sta TO TOUS EUTiaTOLTAS 
x 2) ON’ ‘ € f N , * 
eis avroy TOoTaLovs Uadpxety TAWTOVS Kat diadexerOat TOW 
pdéptov’ wAeiatov & 6 “Apap éxdexetar cal 6 AodBis 6 eis 

2, dpoAoylav: ‘symmetry,’ as 
being ‘conformity to nature’—a 
Stoic term, in Cicero ‘convenientia ’; 
De Fin. 3, 6. 21 ‘Quod (summum 


the supplies are thrown open to 

general use.’ 

; Sy a - > © 
14. Tov doprov’ mActatov 6 o 


easily interchanged among all, and ~ 
- > S 


bonum) cum positum sitin eo, quod 
Spodroyiay Stoici, nos appellemus 
conyenientiam, si placet.’ 

4. émotygas: ‘by careful ob- 
servation’; the werd is used abso- 
lutely in this sense by Aristotle and 
Polybius. 

x, tds xpetas émmdéKer Gat, 
#.7.A.: ‘the necessaries of life are 


“Apap: this is Madvig’s excellent 
emendation of rov Péproy TAEaTOV. 
& 5 “Apap. 

15, 6 AotBis: the Doubs is the 
eastern tributary of the Sadne, and 
is navigable for some distance above 
Tsesangon, the principal town on its 
banks. 


Facilities 
for trade 
reontes. 


Khodanus 
(Rhone). 


Arar 
(Saéney. 
Dubts 


LUE, 


Sequana 
(Seine™. 


Liger 
(Lotre . 


Atax 
(dude. 


Garumna 


(Garorzes. 
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rotrov éuBdddAwvr, elra meCeverar péexps To’ Lyxoava Torapod, 
cavredOev ion Kkarapéperas els Tov Gxeavdv cal tovs Anfo- 
Blovs cat Kadérovs, éx 8% rodrwy els Thy Bperravixny éAartwy 
i} tepiioros bpdpos eoriv. eel 0° early débs Kal dvtavazAovs 
6 ‘Podavds, Tuva Ov evretOev hoptiny meCeverat addov Tais 
dppaudgas, doa eis ’Apovépvovs xouiCerar xal tov Alynpa 
morapov, xaizep Tod ‘Podavod Kal tovrots tAnotalovTos éK 
pépovs’ add’ 7 6dds medias otoca Kal od TOAAH TeEpi dxTa- 
xoolous otadiovs éxayerat pr xprjoacba TH avaTAw bia TO 
meCeverOar paov évtetbey 8 6 Alynp edpvds éxdéxerar’ pei 
dé éx Tav Keppévwr els tov dxeavdv. éx 58 NapBwvos ava- 
metros pev eal pixpoy TO ”Ataxt, weCeverar O& TA€ov eal Tov 
Tapovrav roraudyv, xat ro00’ écov éxtaxociwy 7) Entaxogiwy 


’ ee SS - €h4" , > x > , 
otadiwy’ pet 6€ Kat 0 Vapovvas els Tov wKearor. 


I. €ita televerar: between the 
upper waters of the Saéne and those 
of the Seine and its tributaries lies 
the great watershed, which separates 
northern and southern France. The 
sSaéne and the Yonne, which joins 
the Seine, are now connected by the 
Canal de Bourgogne. Throughont 
this passage the word me(eveaa: is 
employed in the unusual sense of 
‘to go by land,’ of commodities. 

2. AngoBtous kai KaXérous: the 
tribes on either side of the mouth 
of the Sequana,. 

3. ets THY Bpettavkiv: the ronte 
through Gaul which has just been 
described was the overland trade- 
route for tin, of which Strabo says 
(3. 2. 9, No. 10) roy 88 Karrirepev 
-.- now {6 Mogedanos] éx tay 
Bpertavikay eis rv MagoaXtay Kopt- 
Geoba. 

7. Tod ‘PoSavod Kai tovrots 
mAnovafovros: the Loire rises in 


the northern extremity of the Ce- 
yennes. and throughout a consider- 
able part of its upper course flows 
parallel to the Rhone in an opposite 
direction to that river, from 30 to 
40 miles distant from it, and between 
it and Auvergne. 

9. €mayerat: ‘induces persons.’ 

12. mwefeverat $€ mA€ov: this is 
now the line of the Canal du Midi, 
which communicates between the 
Garonne and the Mediterranean, 
partly following the valley of the 
Aude, which river flows from the 
Pyrenees and reaches the sea near 
Narbonne. The idea of connecting 
the Mediterranean with the Atlantic 
by means of a ship-canal joining the 
Aude to the Garonne, which would 
obviate the circuit by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, has been started in our 
own times; see M. Manier’s pamph- 
let, Proget d'un Grand Canal Mari- 
time du Aidt, Paris, 1876, 
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No. 17.—CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS OF THE GAULS. 
(IV. 4. 2-5.) 


Strabo’s authorities for the interior and north of Gaul, and for 
Britain, were Posidonius and Caesar, both of whom were familiar 
with the country and the people. His account of the Celtic 
hierarchy was derived from Posidonits ; for whereas Caesar (B G. 
6. 13, 14) only mentions the Druids, Diodorus—who in the part of 
his work that relates to Gaul, like that on Spain, quotes, though 
without acknowledgement, from Posidonius—enumerates the three 
orders of Bards, Prophets and Druids (5. 31), and gives a similar 
account of them to what we find in this passage. The distinction 
of these three classes and their respective functions is recognized 
by Celtic scholars; see D’Arbois de Jubainville, Za Littérature 
celizgue, vol. 1. 

The question of the origin of the Belgae, whose customs are here 
given in some detail, has been much disputed, some authorities 
maintaining that they were Celts, others that they were German 
tribes who had immigrated into the north of Gaul. The latter view 
is supported by Caesar’s report (2. G. 2. 4. 1, 2) of the account 
given by some of the Belgae themselves: ‘Cum ab his quaereret, 
quae civitates quantaeque in armis essent, sic reperiebat : plerosque 
Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus traductos 
propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Gallosque, qu: ea loca in- 
colerent, expulisse.’ This was true at all events of the Treviri in 
the neighbourhood of the Moselle, whom Tacitus (Germ, 28) 
describes as ‘circa adfectationem Germanicae originis ultro ambi- 
tiosi?; though even in that district strong evidence of a former 
Celtic population remains at the present day in the Celtic names of 
places, and especially of rivers (Kiepert, Lehréuch, p. 526). But 
even if we accept without qualification the German origin of the 
Belgae, it must be admitted that the immigrants had gradually 
adopted the language and customs of the Gauls whom they had 
subjugated, so that the account which Strabo gives of the customs 
of the Belgae may be allowed to be a faithful description of Gallic 
habits and modes of life. 

The physical characteristics of the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul, in 


Impetuous 
vourage. 


‘Yeachable 
spirit. 


Simpticity. 


Kesem- 
blance 

to the 
‘lermans, 
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respect of which the Greeks and Romans noticed a likeness be- 
tween them and the Germans—the tall stature, blond hair, and 
light complexion—are now no longer traceable; but the traits of 
character which Strabo mentions—martial spirit, impulsiveness, 
love of display, intelligence and aptitude for cultivation, and 
sympathy with the oppressed—are conspicuous features in the 
modern population of the country. 


2. Td 68 oturay pidror, 6 viv TaddAcxov re cal Tadarexdr 
rn ‘ ‘ 
kahotow, dpeysdvidy eore cal Oupixdy Te Kal Taxd zpos waxy. 
lal cal / 
GAAws 5& azAodv Kat ob KaxdyOes. ca 5 TOtTO épeOiobeEvTes 
‘ ‘ ° ~ ~ \ > 
wey GOpdor ovviact mpos Tovs ayavas Kal parepis cat ot 


, lal 
meta TEpLoKEWews, MOTE Kal EvpETaxElpiaToL yivovTat Tots ; 


o 2A! e ‘ > i ‘ 9 a KE ‘ 
KaTagtparnyeiy €BeAovor’ Kai yap OTe BovdeTat Kal OwoOV Kal 
3 Ls 2d ” U , ° ‘ ¢ ‘4 ¥ 
ap’ hs érvxe tpopacews mapokvras tis avTovds érolpovs écxe 

x \ Ap ‘ ?, \ , ON ¥ A 
mpos Tov kivdvroy, wArvy Bias Kat TOAuns ovdey ExovTas TO 
, 3 n . > 
cuvaywvicouerov. Tapanewlerres b€ EYpapas Eevdiddacr Tpos 
‘\ , or \ , o \ , cod ‘ 
TO XpNTWOr, WOTE Kal TalWelas AnTecOat Kat Aoywr. THs bE 
Bias TO per €x TAY Owpdtwy eotl peyaddwy ovTwy, Td 8 ex Tot 
azAnBovs' cuviacr b€ Kata TAHAos padiws ba TO arAody Kai 
%n/ c > val a 
av0exaotoy, ovvayavaxtotyTwy ois ddtxetcOat doxotow dei 
n —\ , isan s ao 9 4 ee 7 oa S 
Tov TAyotov. revit pey ovy ev elpyyn TavTes elot SedovAw~ 
’ 4 n \ n 
pevol Kat COvTes KaTa Ta Tpogtaypata TOV EAdrvTwY abrovs 
« é . s 8 ~ al nn 
Popaiwy, GAX €x T@v wadatay xpdver TodTo Aap Bavoner 
\ . cad \ rad , na , XX na cal 
Tept aUTOY Kat TGy pexpt viv cvuperdvTwy Tapa Tots Tepparots 
q 7 n \ ss n ’ re ee - 5 ce 
vopipor, Kal yap TH pire Kal tots woAiTevpaciw eudepeis 
> ‘ cal / ~ ~ 
€loL KOL ovyyerets GAAAOLs obToL, Gpopdy TE oixodor ydpar 
a , Sy, 2 ’ n ‘ + 
BropiCoperny TH “Pry woTapa Kai zapazAnowa xoveay Ta 
a S f oe. 3 \ 7 A 
wAclaTa. apxTixwtépa O éotw 7) Tepparia, xpiropevay tar Te 
voTiwy pép@y Tpos TA VoTta Kal TM@Y APKTIKAY Tpds TA GPKTiKA. 
Se a ‘ aw As re . ee ee - Sry € aes ‘ 
Oia TovTO b€ Kat Tas peTavacrdces atTGy padiws baapyeu 
, , . a \ ad oo ‘ . 
cupBatrer, pepoperwr ayeAnddy Kal warorparia, waAdov bé Kal 
, 3 , iad oa aed 
zavorktwy eLaipdvtwy, dtar 7m’ idAwy exBdddwvrat KPELTT OVO. 


% ane ert Baw awed 
3. avdexacrov: ‘artlessness. 
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cad t ad A ean 
ot T€ Pwyator moAU pgov TovToUs exeipdaavro 7 Tovs "IBnpas’ 
s \ ” ? « 
kat yap ipavto apotepor xal éenadoavto totepoy exelvors 
“ , $ nw 
moAeuotytes, tovtous 6 ev TO perady xpdvm mdvtas KaréAvoar, 
PRES sie iS , “pf Mean en ps 
Tous ava gécov Pyvou xat tov Ilupnvaiwy dpdv otprartas. 
40 la . 2 \ iS no a ,’ , BJ - i € 
aUpoo. yap kai Kata wA70o0s eumiatovtes aOpdor KaTeAVorToO, vt 
a0 9 7 \ 4 
6 érapievoy Kal KaTeKxeppariCoy Tovs ay@vas, &AAore GAAot Kal 
cat’ GhAa pépn AnatpexGs ToAEuobvLTes. Elo pev Ov t 
Lepn AnatpexGs woAcuobyres. elot wey odv payyTal 
f ad va é . ry r ot / s wv 
mwaytes TH Puce, Kpetttovs 6 inndtas 7 TeCol, Kal éore 
€ ~ Xx 
Papaiors tis immeias apictn mapa TovTwr. det dé of mpoc- 
\ o 
Bopporepot kal Tapwxeavirar waxiparepor. 
3. Tovtwy dt rods BeAyas apiorous activ, eis TevTeKatdexa 
£9 , x x a “Ds 4 a r 
€Ovyn Sinpnwévovs, Ta peTaky tod Pyvov xal tod Alynpos Tapoi- 
KouvTa Tov WKEavoy, GoTe povouvs avtéxew mds THY Toy 
a n a \ o nm 
Tepuavay épodov, KipBpwev xat Tevtevwy. attav 6€ tay 
BeAydv BedAodkovs dpictous daci, peta S€ TovTovs Loveo- 
siwvas. THs 5€ toAvaydpwrias onpetov' els yap Tpiaxovta 
uuptddas e&eraCecOai dace tay BeAyGy sporepoy T&y duvape- 
veov dépew O7Aa. elpytar 6€ Kat TO TOv "EAountrioy wAHOos 
\ x a ? t \ \ n t > e ¢ 
xat ro Tov "Apovépyay Kal TO TOY cuppaxwy, E€ av 7 
/ va 5 Ye He e € lol nm 5 x 
moAvavOpwria palverar kai dnep eizoy ) TOY yuvarxGy apety 
BY A , Osh | ES x a Seige Ss \ 
TpOs TO TiKTEL Kal ExTpEepery TOUS Taldas. TaynPopotcr OE Kat 
yt 
OE 


\ 


al \ rm f > 
Kouotpopoter Kat dvagupios xpOvTar wepiteTapevows, avTt 


6. Karekeppatilov tous dyavas: 
ep. 3. 4. §, No. 12 ‘Papatol te 1o 
xaTd pépn mpos rods "IBnpas modcpety 

.. modAvy Tiva bieréXecav xpdvor 
aAdoT’ GAous KaTagTpePpdperor. 

12. peratd tod “Pyvov «at rod 
Atynpos: Sir E. H. Bunbury re- 
marks (/72s/. of Ane. Geogr., 2. p- 248) 
that Strabo differs from all other 
writers, and is probably in error, in 
extending Belgica along the shores 
of the Ocean from the mouths of the 
Rhine to those of the Loire. 

13. povous avréxetv: Caesar, B. &, 
2. 4. 2 ‘solosque esse [Belgas], qui 
patrum nostrorum memoria omni 


Gallia vexata Teutonos Cimbrosque 
intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerint.’ 
15, BeAAodkous., . Zoverclwvas : 
Caesar, B.G. 2. 4. 5, 6 ‘plurimum 
inter eos Bellovacos et virtute et auc: 
toritate et hominum numero valere: 
Suessiones . .. fines latissimos fera- 
cissimosque agros possidere.’ 

19. } ToAvavOpwita: the large 
population of Gaul generally. 

22. Kopotpodover: hence Trans- 
alpine Gaul was known to the Ko- 
mans as Gallia Comata. 

dvatuptot: cp. Diodor, 5. 39. 
1, of the Gauls, davaguptiaw, Gs éxec- 
vot Bpakas mpooayopevouaty. 


Contrast 
with the 
Iberians. 


Import- 
ance of the 
Belgae. 


Dress. 


Arms. 


Food. 
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xirdvey oxioTovs xepidwrods pépovot péxpt aldoiwy rat 
yourav. 7 8 épéa tpaxeia pev axpdpaddos €é, af’ Hs rovs 
daceis cayous ekvpalvovow obs Aatvas xarofow" of pévTor 
‘Pwuator cat év rots mpooBopporatars trobipbepovs rpépover 
moluvas txavGs dorelas epéas. dSmAtrpos 5& aovpperpos Tots 
TOV cwopdtwy peyéeOert, UaXalpa pakpa TapypTnuéyvn Tapa rd 
deEtov mAEupdv, Kal Ovpeds praxpds Kat Adyxat Kara Adyov Kal 
padapts, maArov te €fd0s. xp@vrar 8 Kat tdé€ous évior Kat 
opevddvats’ éort b€ tt Kal ypdapw eorxds EvAov, ex xeELpos 
otk é€€ adyxtAns adieuevoy, tnAeBodrdrepoy Kal éAovs, 
Opréwy xpadvtar Onpas. 
xapevvodor S& xal péxpe viv of modAot xal xabeCouevor 
demvodow ev aTiBdor. Tpodi) 8% mAEloTH pera yddaxTos Kal 
KpeOv TayTotwy, uddtota $€ rév velwy cal véwy Kat ddtordv. 


@ pdadtcra xal ampds tas Tov 


lol ee \ / / 
ai 8’ ves xal dypavAcdow twee te Kai GAKy xat rdxer biade= 
a nw , c rs \ 
poveat’ ktpdvvos yoty éote tH anber mpootdytt, doavtws Kal 


I. oXxtorovs xelptSwrovs: ‘tunics 
open at the sides, with sleeves, in- 
stead of the ordinary tunics.’ As 
\iT@vas must be understood with 
oxisrois (axeards yirav being the 
regular name for a garment of this 
make), Meineke proposes in his 
Vind. Strabon. p. 44, to read nodnpav 
after xitavav (modnpys yirdy being 
the other form of the dress), because 
some Contrast seems to be required ; 
but he has not introduced this into 
his text, 

2. axpopaddAos: ‘with short wool.” 

3- Aalvas: Lat. /aexa; a thick 
woollen cloak. The Gauls would 
seem to have borrowed the name 
from the Romans in consequence of 
the export of these articles to Rome, 
which is mentioned below. 

4. tmodthOépous, «.7.A.: ‘rear 
flocks clothed in skins ( pe//#tas oves) 
bearing quite fine wool’; cp. 12. 3, 
13 €xet 5¢ kal mpoBareiay imodpBépov 
kal padaxis €péas, where wrod. 
9épov means ‘ grown under skins.’ 


7. Kara Adyov: 
in size to these.’ 

8. padapis: this Gaulish spear 
is called matara by Caesar, B. GC. 
1. 26. 3, matarts by Livy, 7. 24. 
The name is Celtic. 

g. ypoodw: the Roman weapon, 
of which this is the name in Greek, 
was a kind of dart used by the 
velttes. According to the description 
of it given by Polybius, 6. 22. 4, its 
chief peculiarity consisted in the 
metal head being hammered so fine, 
that it was bent and rendered useless 
by striking an object, in consequence 
of which the missile could not be 
returned by the enemy. 

10. aykvAys: the casting-thong, 
Lat. amentum, which was attached 
to the middle of a spear, and helped 
to steady its flight. 

16. doavtws kal Aico: Dr. C. 
Miller (Zrdex Var. Leet, p. 964) 
quotes Arist. Ast. Animal, 8, 6 
Kaxera 8 bs kat Avy. 
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AUK. Tous d otKous ex cavidwy Kal yéppwr exover jeeyadous 
Bodroetdeis, opopov Tord éTUBadAAovTES. ovTws d’ éatl SaWiATj 
Kal Ta woiwmia Kal Ta tofpdpBia Sore tdv odyov xal ris 
taptxelas apOoviay pH TH ‘Poun xopnyetcOar pdvoy, adda Kal 
Tots mAelorots pepect THs ‘Iradlas. dpeoroxparckal d’ Fav al 
melous TGV ToALTELOY? Eva J HyEudva rjpodvTo Kar’ éxavrov 
7) madadv, as 8 abrws els ToAcuov els bmd Tod TAHOovS 
anedeixvuTo orparnyds’ vuvi d& mpow€xovat Tots Tov ‘Pwpaleor 
TpocTaypact TO TA€ov. Tov S& Td ey Tos ovredplors cUp- 
Baivor’ av ydp tes OopuBy rov A€yovta Kai vroKpovcn, Tpociav 
6 brnpérns eomacpévos TO Elshos Kedever oryay per’ ameLdrjs, 
fa) Tavopévov b€, Kal bevtepov Kal tpitoy Tmorel TO avrd, 
tedevtatoy d€ adatpet tot odyov rocotroy bcov dypnotor 
moinoat TO Aowmdy. TO de TEpl TOUS Avdpas Kal Tas yuvalkas, Td 


™ AP 6 \ om ¢ yang ca) 3 2. A \ \ BY 
5 O17) ax at TA EPyQ VTEVAI'TLWS TOLS TAP MLW, KOLVOV KQL pos 


a a 
aAAovs suxvots Tov BapBapwv éaTi. 
lod « py n 

4, Tlapa mac. 8 ws éninayv tpia ptrA\a TGv Timwmpéevav d10- 
hepdvtws éori, Bapdor te Kal ovarers kal dpvidar’ Bapdor pev 
i¢ A -Y ve It Xx C2 as \ id 
vpuyntal Kat mowyntal, ovatets S& ltepomool Kat dvawoddyo, 

Af S x fal hy 
dpvidar 5€ mpds TH Gvotoroyia Kai THY jOtKHVY piAocopiay 
acKodo. Sixatdrator b€ vopui¢ovrar kal 1a Toito moTeVorTat 


2. Spopov: ‘thatching, Lat. 
stramentum; cp. Caesar, B. G. 5. 
43. 1 ‘casas, quae more Gallico 
stramentis erant tectae.’? The dwell- 
ings here mentioned were ‘high 
bee-hive huts with roofs of fern or 
thatch’ (Elton, Origins of Euglish 
ffistory, p. 108). 

4. taptxelas: ‘salt-meat.’ 

17. tpita pdAa: the following is 
Diodorus’ account, 5. 31. 2, 3: eal 
52 nap’ abrois xal moinrat pedov, ois 
Badpdous évopalovaw. ovo dt per 
épyavev tats AUpais Opoiwy qbov7es 
ots pty bpvovat,, obs 5¢ BAagpypover. 
percaopot Té Tuvés elot Kal Peodoyoe 
TEpiTTOS Tepmpevor, ods Spovidas év- 
opacover. xpavra 5é Kal payrecty, 


drodox7s peyadns afcodvtes adrovs: 
ovtot 6& Sa TE THs viwvockorias Kai 
dd Ths Tay lepelwy Ovolas TA pedAdAOVTO. 
mpodeyouat, kal av TO TANOOS Exovaw 
« f 

umnkoov. 

18. ovarets: I)’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville (of. c#f. I. p. 49) identifies the 
vates, i.e. Prophets or Diviners, with 
the Irish f#/e, of whom he gives 
a full account in the latter part of 
that volume. 

20. dvotodoyia: Caesar, B. G. 
6. 14. 6 ‘Multa praeterea de sideri- 
bus atque eorum motu, de mundi 
ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum 
natura, de deorum immortalium vi 
ac potestate disputant et juventuti 
tradunt.’ 


Dwellings. 


Govern- 
ment, 


fards, 
Vates, and 
Dmids, 


Judicial 
functions 
of Druids, 


thetr doc- 
trin€s. 


Yhe Gauls 
fond of 
display. 


Barbarous 
eustoms. 
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rds te idiwtixas Kploes Kal Tas Kowds, dote Kal ToAguous 
durjrov mpdrepov Kat mapardrrer Oat wédAovtas émavov, Tas be 
ovixds dikas pddtota Tovrots éwerérparto dixd ew. Grav Te 
popa rovtwy F, popay xal ris xwpas voplCovoww Umdpxet. 
apOdprous d& A€yovor Kai obrou cal of GAAoL Tas Wuxas Kal 
rov Kéopov, émikpatioev S€ moTE Kal TOp Kal Ddwp. 

5. TG 8 Ard@ kal Ovpix@ FOAd 7d avdnrov Kai ddaCovixdv 
npoceatt Kah TO iddKocpov’ xpvropopodal te yap, wept per 
Tots TpaxrjAows oTpeTTa ExovTes TEpl dE Tots Bpaxloct Kai Tots 
xaptots WéAta, kal tas éo0ijtas Banras opotar cai xpuoo- 
maotous of ev agimpatt. tnd THs Tora’tTns b€ Kovddtyros 
apdpynto. pev vixovtes, extAaye’s 6 Hrrndevtes SpGvrat. 
mpdceate 5 TH dvoia Kal rd BapBapov Kal TO ExpvdAov, 6 rots 
TpoaBeppots €Overt TapaxoArovbet TAEtoToY, TO and Tis paxns 
amidpras Tas Kepadas TOv ToAcuiwy eLante Ex TOV adyévwr 


1. kpioets: Caesar, 5. G. 6. 13. 5 
‘Nam fere de omnibus controversiis 
publicis privatisque [Druidae] con- 
stituunt et, si quod est admissum 
facinus, si caedes facta, si de here- 
ditate, de finibus controversia est, 
idem decernunt, praemia poenasque 
constituunt.’ 

2. Stytwv: ‘used to arbitrate in, 
decide.’ 

3. Stav te dopa TovTwv 7: not- 
withstanding Meineke’s strongly ex- 
pressed objections (l’¢xd, Straéon., 
p- 44) to taking @opd rovray as re- 
ferring to the moricat 5ieat, I have 
no doubt that the meaning is, ‘ when 
there is a good supply of trials for 
murder (and consequently of execu- 
tions), there is a good harvest.’ 
Caesar (2. G. 6. 16. 2, 5) mentions 
human sacrifice, especially in the case 
of criminals, as a means of obtaining 
a blessing from the gods; ‘ qui sunt 
affecti gravioribus morbis, qui in 
praeliis periculisque versantur, aut 
pro victimis homines immolant aut 
se immolaturos yovent ... Supplicia 


eorum, qui in furto aut in latrocinio 
aut aliqua noxia sint comprehensi, 
gratiora dis immortalibus esse arbi- 
trantur.’ 

5. dpOaptous: the doctrine was 
rather that of metempsychosis ; cp. 
Caesar, 4. G. 6. 14. 5 ‘Imprimis hoc 
volunt persuadere, non interire ani- 
mas, sed ab aliis post mortem transire 
ad alios,’ 

8. xpvaopopoter: this trait of 
the Gauls is commemorated in the 
well-known passage of Virgil, Aen. 
8. 659-61, where their‘ aurea vestis’ 
is mentioned, and more particularly, 
the orpemra are noticed in ‘lactea 
colla | Auro innectuntur.’ 

13. TO Expvdov; ‘the unnatural 
custom.’ 

15. Tas Kedadds TOv ToAepiov: 
Mr. Elton (of. c?#, p. 109) says, ‘the 
Museum of Aix contains bas-reliefs 
representing Gaulish knights carry- 
ing home the heads of their enemies.’ 
The numerous other instances which 
he cites of the existence of the custom 
in the north of Europe justify 
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tov Inmav, Kopicavtas 5 apoomatradedew roils mpoTvAacats. 
pyat yoty Mocedavios ards (ety ravtny thy Oday moAdaxod, 
kat TO pe mpGroy anOiCerOar, pera S% taira pépeww mpdws bud 
Thy ovrvidevav. tas 6% Tdv evddLwv Kepards Kedpobvres 
éwedeixvvoy rots E€vous, Kal ob3t apds looordaroy ypvody 
anmodutpoty 7élovv. 
kal TOv xata ras Ovolas Kal pavteias imevaytiay rots Tap’ 


\ , ? ne fi 
Kal TovTwy 8 émaveav atrods “Popator 


Huiv vouluots. 


vatoy maxalpa éuavtevorto éx Tod cpadacpod. 
AY a 
kal Gdda 8% avOpwrobveidy eidn A€yerar’ Kal 


avev dprviddav. 
\ f / \ 
yap xarerofevdy riras xal 
KaTagkevacavtes KoAOoodr 

n \ 
eis robrov Booxjuata Kat 
@AOKAUTOUD. 


Strabo’s remark that it prevailed 
especially among the northern races. 

8. KaTeo Teo pevoy : ‘devoted to 
death.’ A mode of divination similar 
to what is described hereis mentioned 
as existing among the Lusitani; 3 28: 
3. 6 onhayxvevorTat && wal 6 ay- 
Opamav at EXpOMT OY | KAaAYTITOVTES Gd- 
yous: el ray mANYT ind 7a i omdayxva 
ind Tou fepooxénon, part evouTat mpal- 
rov ék Tov mrd@paros; and among the 
Albani by the Caspian; _ 11. 4. 7 
exov tis lepay AdyxnY, atep égre 
vépos dvOpwrobuteiv, mapeABar ex Tov 
axdrHOovs, malet Sa 7Hs wAEvpas els THY 
Kapdiav, ave drecpos TOLOVTOU’ TmeEcév- 
ros 5& gypecdyta payTeéia Tiva &K 
Tov TTMpATOS. 

g. Evov &é ovK dvev Spuidav : 
Diodor. §. 31.4 €Bos 3 avrois €or 
pndiva buaiay moeiy dvev pidoadou 


> on 

avestatpour éy tots 
3 

Xdprov kal évAwy, 


x s 
avopwnov yap Kxatecretopévoy maicavres els 


€Ovoyv dSé odk 


lepots Kai 
€pBadrorres 


@npia amavrota xal dvOpdzovs, 


dea yap Tay épmelpay THs Beias pioens 
damepel Tivey dpopwvay Ta Xapto7y- 
pia Tots Ocots ham Serv mpoapépev, 
wat Sit tovreav olovtar deiv rdyada 
airéabar. " 

12, koAogodv: Caesar, &. G. 6, 
16.4 ‘Aliiimmani magnitadine simn- 
lacra habent, quornm contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus com- 
plent ; quibus succensis circumventi 
flamma exanimantur homines.’ 
Traces of these sacrifices long re- 
mained. As late as the last century 
it was the custom in several towns 
of France on St. John’s Eve for the 
mayor or sheriffs to cast a large crate 
filled with animals, especially cats, 
into a bonfire to be burned; Gaidoz, 
Esguisse de la religion des Cauiois, 
p- 21, quoted by Elton, 6%, ¢#2 
p- 262. 


Human 
sacrifices. 


Shape. 


Sea-routes 
from the 
continent. 
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No. 18.—-BRITAIN. 
(IV. 5, 1-3.) 


The brief description which Strabo has here given of Britain, 
when it was as yet uninfluenced by Roman civilization, agrees in 
the main with that of Caesar; but it should be noticed that both 
these writers treat only of the interior of the country and the south- 
eastern portion, and say nothing about the mining districts in the 
west. From the accounts which they give—and these are corro- 
borated by what we learn from other sources—it appears that the 
south-eastern parts of the island were at this time the most civilized, 
and that the pursuits of its inhabitants were agricultural. These 
were the settlers of Belgian race, who had migrated from the main- 
land and established themselves in Britain during (perhaps) the 
century that preceded Caesar’s invasion. On the other hand the 
occupants of the interior were the earlier Celtic tribes, who led the 
life of nomads and herdsmen ; and along with them were found 
the remains of a primitive—possibly Iberian—population, to whom 
the arts of life were almost unknown. 


1, “H 8€ Bperravexr tpiyavos pév éot To oXi}paTL, TapaBeE- 
Brnrat 8€ TO p€yioroy adtis TAEvpdy TH KeAttKy, Tod pKovs 
ovf atrepBddrAoy obr edAdXeiToy 2... . Térrapa 8 éorl 
didppara, ols xpGvtat ovi7jOws ent thy vnoov éx Tis irelpov, 
Ta and vv éxBoldy tév woTaudrv, tod te “Prov xal rod 
SyKoadva kat trod Adynpos xal tod Tapotva. tots 8 amd trav 
mept toy ‘“Pivoy tomwy avayonéevors otk an’ adtay tov 


1, mapaBéBdytar: Strabo erro- Garonne and the Loire, as well as 


neously conceived of the coast of 
Gaul as rmmnning in a single line 
from the Pyrenees to the mouth of 
the Khine, and thought that the 
south coast of Britain lay parallel to 
it throughout its whole length: see 
the Map of the World according to 
Strabo. Notwithstanding this, he is 
probably right in saying that there 
were sea-routes (Si¢ppara) from Gaul 
to Britain from the mouths of the 


from those of the Seine and the 
Rhine. 

2. 76 péytorov avras mAcupov: 
the mistake of making the southern 
side of Britain the longest would 
have been avoided, if Strabo had 
kept more closely to Caesar as his 
authority. That writer (B. G. 5. 13) 
estimated the S. coast as 500 Roman 
miles long, the W. coast as 700, and 
the N. (i.e. N.E.) coast as Sco. 


tt 
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b] ~ & “~ a bd s ~ o 
exBod@y Oo TAovs Eat, AAAA and Tov dSpopotvTwy Tots 


yp e 
Mevantots Mopivwr, map’ ots éott Kal 7d “Irvov, @ expijcaro 


/ rom “ 
vavoTabuw Katoap 6 deds, dtatpov els tip vijcov' viKtwp 


5 ae ‘ ~ ¢ Z ~ \ t 
& avnxOn, xal TH votepaia xathpe mepl TeTAapTnY Gpav TpLa- 


>) na ° 
Kootous Kai elkoot oTadious Tod bidtAOU TeAgoas’ KaTéAaBe 


I, TOV Spopovwrwy tots Meva- 
mots Mopivev: the Morini were 
settled near the Straits of Dover, the 
Menapii along the coast between 
them and the mouth of the Rhine. 

2, 76*Inov: Strabo is here speak- 
ing of Caesar’s first expedition. In 
describing this Caesar does not name 
the Portus Itius as his starting-point, 
but he docs so in describing the 
second (#, G. 5. 2); hence by com- 
paring the two authorities we may 
conclude that he started from the 
same place on both occasions: see 
Prof. Ridgeway’s remarks in Jozeriaé 
of Philology, vol. 19, p. 140. - It is 
probable that the “I7tov of Strabo is 
not the Portus Itius itself, but the 
promontory which Ptolemy speaks 
of as“Iriov dxper (Ridgeway, p. 143); 
but the two no doubt were in close 
proximity to one another. The 
position of these places is warmly 
disputed, and the competing sites are 
numerous, but there are two which de- 
serve especial consideration, D’An- 
ville in the last century identified the 
“Inwv dxpor with Cape Gris-Nez, and 
the Portus Itins with the village of 
Wissant on the coast to the E. of 
that headland; in this he has been 
followed by numerous writers, in- 
cluding Prof. Ridgeway, who how- 
ever considers that the Portus Itius 
—the vavoradpor of Strabo—was 
the roadstead between Gris-Nez and 
Wissant (p. 142). On the other hand, 
M. Desjardins, the greatest modern 
authority on the subject, in his G¢o- 
graphic dela Gaile Romaine (vol. 1, 
pp. 348 foll., 371 foll.j, places the 
Portas Itius in the harbour of Bou- 
logne, and the é«pov at Cape Alprech, 


K 


two miles to the S.W, of that place. 
The a prioré arguments for these 
two sites nearly counterbalance one 
another; for the position of Gris-Nez, 
as the most conspicuous headland on 
the whole of this coast, and the 
nearest to the shores of Britain, is in 
favour of the former view, while the 
superiority of Boulogne harbour as 
a Starting-point for an expedition 
would lend countenance to the latter. 
But the diffieulty of coming to a 
decision on the subject is increased 
by other considerations. When we 
reflect that the statements of the 
authorities on whom we have to rely 
are hard to reconcile; that the place 
of landing in Britain is even more 
debateable than the starting-point ; 
and that, while the length of the 
passage, which is an integral element 
in the question, must be partly de- 
termined by Caesar’s statements con- 
cerning the tide, a change in the 
tides has probably taken place be- 
tween that time and the present day ; 
we seem jnstified in doubting whether 
it is possible to arrive at any certain 
conclusion, 

3. vuKtwp: Caesar (2. G. 4. 23. 1, 
2)says of his first expedition—‘tertia 
fere vigilia solvit . . . hora cireiter 
diei quarta (wept rerapryv Hpav) cum 
primis navibus Britanniam attigit.’ 

4. Tptaxogious Kai cikoot oTa- 
Siovs: that is, 40 miles. whereas 
Caesar's own estimate is ‘about 
30 miles’ (2. G. 5. 2). But Strabo’s 
numbers can hardly be regarded 
aS an exact measurement, for, as 
Mr, Peskett has observed ( Jour. 
of Philol., vol. 20, p. 194), in another 
passage he has given 320 stades as 
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év dpotpais tov airor. ore 8 H TAreloT Tis voor medias 
kal xaTddpvpos, TOAAA 8F Kal yedrodha Tov xwplov earl, pepe 
88 ciroy Kal Borknpata Kal xpyodv Kal Gpyvpov Kal oidnpor" 
ratrd, re diy KopiCeras ef adrijs xal deppara Kal avdpdrosa Kal 
xbves etipuels mpds Tas Kvynyerias’ KeArol d€ Kal mpds Tovs 
rod€uous xpartar Kal rovrois Kal Tots érixwptors. of 68 
dvbdpes edunxéarepor tov Kedrav elot xal joooy EavOdrpixes, 
xavvdrepot 8& Tots cduact. onpetoy BF Tod peyeBovs* avri- 
marbas yap eidouey iueis ev “Popn trav tyydordrev atrdb 
brepéxortas Kat Nuctodiw, BAauoovs b& Kat TaAAG OvK edypdp- 
povs TH svotace, 1a 0° €0n Ta pev Spora Tois KeATois ra O° 
andotvotepa kal BapBapdrepa, dar’ ériovs yadaxTos evzopobyras 
py Tupototety bia THY anetpiav, azelpovs 8 eivar Kal Kny7eias 


col GAA@y yewpyixov. 


a general estimate of the distance 
across from the mouths of the rivers 
of Ganl to Britain: 4. 3. 4 Siappa 
3’ éariv els ri Bpetravixiy dnd trav 
ToTayu@y THs Kedtexns etxoo. xal 
Tprakdorot a7adior. 

I, } wAcloty THs vacou: it is 
hard to decide whether this is an 
attraction for 76 mAéiarov, as in 4. 
1. 5 7Hv wo\ARY THs eddatpovias, or 
whether y7 is to be understood with 
} wAéiotn, as in 3. 4. 5 éweAoua 
THY mAelorny aurar. 

2. héper 5é aitov : this was tme 
of the sonth-eastern districts, where 
the inhabitants were more civilized, 
but not of the inland parts; of the 
latter Caesar says (5. 14. 2°, ‘ Interi- 
ores plerique frnmenta non serunt.’ 

3. xpvoov kat dpyupov: Caesar 
says (5. 12. 43, ‘Utuntur nummo 
aureo,.’ A native British gold coinage 
existed as early as 150 B.C., if not 
earlier; Evans, Anctent British 
Coins, pp. 26, 31. Tac. Agric. 12 
‘Fert Britannia auram et argentum 
et alia metalla.’ British ornaments 
of native gold, or mixed gold and 
silver, which the smiths had not yet 


val \ > “~ 
duvacretar 0 eiat map’ avTots. 
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learned to separate, are found, espe- 
cially in the western districts of 
England and Wales; Elton, Orzgzzs. 
p- 144. Coins of the Iceni of native 
silver of a later period are common ; 
ibid. p. 293. 

5. kUves eUdpvets: the British 
hound seems to have resembled the 
mediaeval boarhound, and was strong 
enough to break the neck of a bull; 
as Clandian says—* Magnaqne tauro- 
rum fracturae colla Britannae’; S?7- 
liche, 3.301. The Celtic greyhound 
(ot emywpror) is the vertragus or 
wertraha, the weltre of mediaeval 
records: Elton, p. 294. 

KeArot; by this name is meant 
the Gauls, as being the inhabitants 
of KeArixn. 

8. Xavuvotepot : 
loosely made.’ 

dvrimaiSas: ‘striplings’; see 
Polyb. 15. 33. 12, and 27. 13. 4, in 
both which instances tiv AAcxiav is 
attached to the word. 

11. ta 8 &tAovotepa: the people 
whose life is here described seem to 
have belonged to a pre-Celtic. per- 
haps Iberian, race. 


‘lanker,’ ‘ more 
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8€ Tous ToAduous AmyvaLs xpGvTar Td TAdov, Kabdmep Kal Tar 
KeArGp évto.. médets 8 avtav eiow ot dpumol: repuppdgavres yap 
dévopect KaTaBEBAnpEevors edprywph KUKAov eytadOa ral adrot 
KadvBoro.obytat kat Ta Bookipara KaracTaOpevovaw od mpos 
moAby xpdrov. émouBpor 8 eioly of dcpes paAAOV 7) vierddets 
ey 6€ rats aidpiats dulyAn Karéxet TOAD xpovoy, Sore bv Huepas 
OAns emt tpels pdvov 7) Térrapas Spas rds wept Thy peonuPplar 
dpacOat Tov FALov. Toiro b€ Kav Tots Mopivors ovpBaiver Kat 
toils Mervamiows Kal Scot TovTwy TANTLdXwpoL. 

3. Als 58 61€8n Kaicap eis tiv vijoov 6 beds, éravpAOe dé 
dua Taxéwy ovdev p€ya Siavpakapuevos ovde mpoeAO@y emt woAU 
THs vnoov, dia Te Tas ev Tols KeATois yeropévas otdcets TOV 
te BapBapev xal rv oixelwy orpatiwtGv, cal dia TO TOAAQ 
Téy TAOlwy aToh€oOat Kata THY TavoéAnvoy abknuw AaBovadv 
TOV dumotewy ral Tay TAnpmupiowy. Svo pévTor i) Tpels Vikas 
éevixnoe Tous Bpezzarovs, xainep S00 Taypata pdror TEpaidoas 
THS oTpaTLas, Kal amnyayev Sunpd re Kal avdpamoda Kal Tijs 
GAAns Aelas TARPS. vuvt pévroe TOv SvvacTSv Twes Tov 
abrd0u mpecBevoect Kal Oeparelais KaTacKkevatdpevor THY Tpos 
Kaiocapa tov NeBaortor gdiriav, avabjyara te avéOnkay év TH 


1, davats: the essecdae of Caesar 

2, moAas 8 atv: Caesar, BG. 
5, 21. 3 ‘Oppidum autem Britann1 
yocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo 
atque fossa munierunt, quo incul- 
siomis hosttum vitandae causa con- 
yenire consuerunt,’ 

4. KadvBorovotvrat . Diodor. § 
21. 5 Tds oinnoas evTEAEIS ExoVaLY, 
ék TOV KaAdpov h fvAwy Kata TO 
mAciarov guykeipevas These cadArBar 
or wigwams were like those which 
Strabo describes in speaking of the 
Belyae in the last passage: tovs 3’ 
oixous éx cavidmy Kat yéppwv éxoror 
peyadous Bodoadeis, Spopcy ToAdv 
émBaddortes 

6. év Sétais atOptats: ‘on cloud- 
less days’; cp 12 2.7 xatomreverOax 
ais aldplas duqgw Ta neAdy7 


13. moAAd t&v mAolwy amoAé- 
o6ar: Caesar, B G. 4. 29. 

19 mpeoBevoect: Dio Cassius 
(53. 22. 5) states that it was the 
intention of Augustus to reduce 
Bntain, but that he proceeded no 
further than Gaul, where he expected 
to receive an embassy from that 
country. Mention is made on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum of sup- 
pliant chieftains from Bntain coming 
to Augustus . Dzct. Geogr. 1 p. 435- 
Professor Rhys remarks that what 
Strabo here says of the close and 
friendly connexion of Britain with 
the Roman empire under Augustus 
1s confirmed by the British coins of 
this period, which show in a striking 
manner the influence of oman 
types. Celfzc Britain, p. 33. 


Climate 


Caesar's 
invasions, 


Taxation. 
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KaretwAlw Kal olxelay oxeddv Tt maperxevaray Tots “Pwpaious 
Any Thy vioov' TéAy TE ovTws Umouérover Bapéa TOY Te 
cloayouevwy eis Thy Kedrixijy eéxeiOev xal Trav efayouévoy 
evOévde (rabra 8 early Cdepdvtwa Wada cal Tepiavyevea kal 
Auyyovpra kal badG oxedn Kal GAAos pSros Tovodros), Hore 
undey bei chpovpas Tijs rcv’ TovAdyoToy pev yap évos 
Tdypatos xpyor ay Kal immuKod Twos, GoTE kal dpovs an- 
dyesOar map aitdy, els toov d& xadlorair’ Gy TO dvddopa TH 
oTparid Tois mpoopepopevors Xpypaciv* avayKy yap pecodabar 
Ta TéAN pdpwv émiBardropevor, Gua 6& kal Kivdtvvous anavTav 
rivas Blas emayoperys. 


No. 19.—THE LIGURIAN COASTLAND. 
CTV. 6. Bae.) 

The strip of coastland now known as the Riviera, which from its 
temperate climate and beautiful scenery is regarded as one of the 
most attractive districts in Europe, was very differently estimated 
in ancient times, when its uncleared forests and the rugged moun- 
tains which separate it from the interior presented a repellent 
aspect. The view which was taken of it during the middle ages 
was not much more favourable than this, for Dante, in describing 
the steep ascent before the entrance to Purgatory (Purg. 3. 49), 


2, ovtws: this is the reading of 
the MSS., but it was altered by 
Xylander into ovmws, which has since 
been retained in the text; ovtws, 
however, appears to be right, as 
Madvig points ont (ddvers. Crit. 1. 
p- 538), for the general meaning of 
the passage, thongh it is not very 
clearly expressed, is this—‘the im- 
port and export duties which they 
pay are so considerable, that the 
Imposition of tribute, involving the 
presence of a Roman garrison to 
enforce it, is undesirable, because 
(1) the maintenance of the force 
would swallow up the tribute, (2) the 
payment of tribute wonld lower the 
receipts from the duties, (3) there 
would be the danger of a rising.’ 


Similarly in 2. 5.8, where also Strabo 
is arguing against a Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, he says—maA €or yap éx 
Tov Tea Borel rpoagéeperOat viv, 7 5 
pdpos divarat auvtedeiv, dcparpoupéerns 
THs «is TS OTpariarixoy banavys Td 
(ppoupjaov Kat poporoyjooy tiv 
vycov. 

5. Atyyovpia ; a kind of amber ; 
in 4. 6. 2, No. 19, it is said to be 
found also on the Ligurian coast, and 
Pliny, who furnishes the chief infor- 
mation that we possess respecting it 
(37- 33-35), Mentions it in connexion 
both with that district and with 
Britain. Prof. Ridgeway (Orig? 
of Currency’, p. 110) says that Avyyou- 
prov was red amber, and that the name 
was derived from that of Liguria. 
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selects, as a specially bad road to which to compare it, the moun- 
tain routes ‘tra Lerici e Turbfa,’ i.e. between the bay of Spezia 
and Monaco. A still more deterrent influence to travellers and 
settlers existed in the rude Ligurian tribes that inhabited it, from 
fear of whom, it would seem, quite as much as from the absence 
of harbours, the line of Greck colonies, which starting from 
Massiha extended along this coast, did not advance further to the 
east than Portus Herculis Monoeci (Jfoxaco). But the account of 
the country and its occupants that Strabo here gives applies to 
an earlier period than that of Augustus. During the reign of that 
emperor the Via Aemilia Scauri, as Strabo (5. 1. 11) calls the con- 
tinuation of the Aurelian Way from Pisae to Vada Sabatia (Vado) 
westward of Genua, was carried still further, under the name of Via 
Juha, along the Ligurian coast to Cemenelum (Czzez, at the back of 
Nice), so that the transit throughout was rendered easy. Of this 
road Strabo makes no mention. Nor is it probable that the Ligurians 
at that time continued to be a primitive, semi-barbarous people, 
such as he describes. At a later period, in the commencement of 
the struggle between Otho and Vitellius, when detachments of the 
forces of those two emperors weie engaged along the line of this 
coast, the account that is given of the country by Tacitus (A7zs¢. 
2. 12-15) leads us to suppose that it was civilized and prosperous. 


1. “Apxovrat pep ody ai “Admets odk Amd Movotxou Arpévos, Starting- 
point of the 
Alps and 

‘\ “‘ 
ra "Anévywa Gon xata Tevovay éeumdproy Atydwy Kat ta Apennmes. 


3 A 1 ae” af 
ws elpnxact tives, GAN’ amd TOY aiTay xwpiwy ad’ GvTEp Kat 


Kadovpeva NaBatwv Oidda, Sep eotl revdyn? TO wey yap 
"Anévuwvov and Tevovas, ai 8& “Adwets ard Tav LaBarwv 
Exover Thy dpyiy ordd.ot 8 ell weragd Tevovas cal SaBdrwv 
Siaxdovot mpos Tots E€jxovrTa’ eta SE TpLaxogious Tpos Tots 
EBdoujxovtra "AdBiyyauvdv éot. médica, of 8 EvorKodyTes 
from Vada Sabatia. At this point 
there 1s a marked depression in 


the line of monntains, through 
which, both in ancient and modem 


1. “Apxovrat: Strabo’s view of 
the commencement of the Maritime 
Alps is generally accepted in 
modem times, their point of separa- 


tion from the Apennines being fixed, 
as he would fix it, in the neighbour- 
hood of Savona, about 25 miles W. 
of Genoa, and therefore not far 


times, the main line of communica- 
tion with the interior has passed. 

8. *AABiyyauvov : the modem 
Albenga, where at the present day 


Names 
with the 
root a/b-, 
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Atyves “Iyyavvot xadobvtat’ évredbev 3° els Movotxov Aupeva 
rerpaxdavot Kab dySorjxovta. év Te TO peTagi TOALs edpeyeOns 
*AdBuov ‘Ivtepédtov Kal of Karorxodyres “Evrepédvot, Kal oy 
kal onpetoy tiOevtar Tod tiv dpxiy and TGv LaBdrav elvac 
rais “AAneow éx tév dvoudtwy TolTwy’ Ta yap “AATeLa 
cadelcOa spdrepov “AABta, kabdrep kal AArewd. Kal yap 
vov éru tO ev tots “Idnoow dpos tnAdv ovvantoy Tws TH 
“Oxpa wal tats “AAneow “AABiov A€yer Oat, as av péxpt Setpo 
tov “AAnewy exterapevwv. 2. Tay ody Atyiwy TOv pev dvTwv 
Tyyatvev tev be ‘Ivtewedlwv, eixdtws tas eworxlas abréy 
ént tH Oaddtrn THY pev dvoudgerOa “AABioy ‘IvtepEéAcov 


a fine Roman bridge remains, Strabo 
has overestimated the distance from 
Sabata to this place, which is in 
reality about 22 miles. 

3, “AABiov “IvtepeAvov: now 
Ventimiglia, the frontier town be- 
tween France and Italy. The modern 
name, which is a corruption of 
Albintemelium, is a trap to etymo- 
logists, since veatd migiz@ in Italian 
means ‘twenty miles.’ A Roman 
amphitheatre has lately been dis- 
covered at this place, and has been 
partially excavated. 

4. onpetov TiWevrar ; the line of ar- 
gument here, which is not very clearly 
stated, is as follows: ‘The names 
which were used in speaking of the 
Alps, “AArea ’AArewa, were origin- 
ally pronounced with 6 instead of 7; 
and this is conlirmed by the lofty 
mountain at the eastern extremity of 
the Alps being called “AABtoy Epos. 
Consequently, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sabata we find names 
beginning with /6-, like Albin- 
gaunum and Albintemelium, it is 
natural to suppose that this element 
was sugested by proximity to the 
Alps, while the latter part was de- 
rived from the tribes to which they 
belonged; and this would imply 
that the Alps started from that part 
of the coast.’ A glance at the map 


will show that this argument is no 
support to the claims of Sabata as 
apainst Monoecus, for Albinteme- 
lium is much nearer to the latter of 
thetwo. ‘The question of the origin 
of these names is a perplexing one, 
for the derivation of the word 
‘Alpes’ is itself obscure. It used 
to be derived from a Celtic word 
alé or al, but this view is now 
doubted by philologists; and, if it 
were true, we should have to sup- 
pose that in the case of Albingaunum 
and Albintemelium it was borrowed 
from the Celts by the Ligurians, 
who differed from them in race 
and language, and moreover were 
the primitive inhabitants of the 
country, so that they would not 
have inherited the name from 
earlier Celtic settlers. 

6. kaSatep kai: ‘just as also. 
‘and in like manner.” ’AATewda in this 
passage is a correction for "AAméva 
of the MSS., of which nothing can 
be made. 


7. év rois ‘lamoow : the Iapodes 
were an Illyrian tribe, situated at 
the extremity of the Julian Alps, of 
which chain Mt. Ocra formed a part. 
The Mons Albius (a lofty moun- 
tain, now called Velika) was the 
furthest outlier of the Alps in that 
direction; ep. 7. 5. 4. 
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eloy “Admecor, Ti b& émuretunucvws waddov "AABLyyauvor. 
LloAvBios S€ wpogTiOnor Tois dvai pido TOY Avydwr Tols 
Aexdetor Td Te Tay "O€vBlov Kal 76 rdv Aexinrar. 

"Odws 8€ 7 Tapadria attn maca péxpe Tuppnrtas ex 
Movoikov Aipevos Tpocexis TE Cote Kal Gipevos TAIY Bpaxéwr 
Oppov xal dyxvpoBortwy. vbmépxewrar dé ol Tar bpdv ekaioror 
KpyVot oTEryY awoAelTOVTEs Tpds OadaTTH Tapodor. KaTor- 
xotot d€ Alyves CGvtes a7d Opeppdtwr 76 TA€ov Kal ydAaxtos 
cal kptOlvov méuaros, veudpuevor ta Te Tpds Oaddrrn xwpla xal 
TO TA€ov Ta Opn. €xovor 8 VAny evtadOa TayTOAAHY vavT- 
yiowoy kal peyaddderdpov, Sot éviwy tod wayovs tiv did- 
HETPOV OKT TOSGY evplaKecOaL TOAAG GE Kai TH ToLKLAla TOY 
dvivey otk éxti xelpw Tpds Tas tpaveComolas. Tatra te 83 
Katayovow eis TO é€umopioy tiv Tévovay Kal Opéupata Kai 
d€ppata Kal peAt, dvrupoptiCorvrar d€ €Aatov Kal olvey Tov é« Tis 
meTtitys avotnpés. 


? 4 € ’ a * 
IraAlas’ 6 5€ wap avtots 6Aiyos €oTi, 


“ n id 3 € , , o a Be f s 
evredv0ey S€ elo ot yivvor A€yopevot imTOL TE Kat Utorol, Kat 


1. oiov”AAmeov: ‘as being “ of 
the Alps.’’’ 

emitetpnpévos: the name Alb- 
ingaunum is given by some writers 
as Albium Ingaunum, and conversely 
Albium Intemelium is found in Tac. 
Hist, 2.13 as Albintimilium. 

4. péxpt Tuppynvias: the limits 
here given nearly correspond to those 
of theeastern and western Riviera, and 
exactly to those mentioned by Dante 
in the passage already referred to. 

5. TPOoeX ys : : ‘exposed to the 
wind’; cp. 5. 3- 6 TpooeXiys airyiards 
ABt: 5-4-4 paxiwdys yap Kat tpod- 
exis 6 TAnoioy aiyados, 

8. Cavres dad Opepparwv ; in 4. 
6. 4 Strabo speaks of the inhabitants 
of the mountain district of this coast 
as Tehews BapBapot. 

12. Tov Outvey : the ‘thyine wood’ 
of Rev. 18.12. This was the wood 
of the tree called by the Greeks @ue 
or 6va, and by the Romans ¢7frws, 


which grew in Mauretania. The 
fondness of the Romans for tables 
made of it was so great, that Pliny 
(13. 91) calls it ‘ mensarum insania. 
In 12. 3.12, No. 56, Strabo men- 
tions that wood for ornamental tables 
was imported also from Smope, 

16. morris: ‘mixed with pitch.’ 
Dioscorides (5. 48) gives the propor- 
tions in oivos mrrityns as one or two 
ounces of pitch te about six gallons 
of new wine. It must have resembled 
the resined wine which found 
almost everywhere in modern Greece, 
and is preferred by the Greeks to 
wine without resin. 

17. ylvvor: both Aristotle (//75¢, 
Az. 6. 24, 1) and Pimy (8, 174) say 
that the yirvos was the stunted foal 
of a mare by a mule: in the presen: 
passage Strabo seems rather to use 
the Ww ord in the general seuse of 

‘pony.’ 


is 


Rugged- 
ness of the 
country. 


Inhabi- 
tants, 


Products. 


Portus 
Herculis 
Monoec1 
(Monaco). 


Alpine 
tribes sub 
jugated. 
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of Auyvotivol te xirGves Kal odyor' sAeovdter 5& Kal rd 
Atyyovpov wap’ adrois, 6 tives iAEKTpov Tporayopevovor. 
otpatevovta 8 inneis pev ov mdvv, dadtrar be dyabol Kal 
axpoBodtotai’ amd b& Tod yaAKdomidas elvar Texpaipovtai 
tives “EAAnvas avtovs «lvat. 

3. ‘O && rod Movolkov AusHv Spyos early ob peyarats ovdE 
woAais vavoiv, éxwy tepdy “Hpaxdéovs Movolxov xadovpévov" 
fouxe 88 Grd Tod dvdparos Kal péxpt Setpo braretverv 6 Macoa- 
Awwrixds wapdrAovs’ diexer 8 "AvtiwdAews pixp@ TAclous 7] 
dtaxoalovs oradlovs. 


No. 20.—ALPINE ROADS, PRECIPICES, AND AVALANCHES. 
(IV 6. 6.) 


This is a singularly graphic description of the principal features 
of Alpine passes. The mention, however, of Roman roads in 
connexion with the mountains at the back of Como seems to be 
httle more than a flourish of language. Notwithstanding what has 
been maintained to the contrary, the Septimer and Julier passes, 
which lead from Chiavenna to Chur, seem hardly, if at all, to have 
been known to the Romans. See Mr. Coolidge’s remarks in Murray’s 
Handbook for Suntzerland, 18th ed., pp. 382, 390. 


e , ‘ a loam x a CF. cal ” 
6. Yrepxevra: 6€ Tod Kdpov zpos th pity Tar “AATewr 
€ ial \ « \ ‘ ba ype t * a 'y 
idpupévov 77 pev ‘Parrot xai Odervywres ent thy Ew Kexdysevor, 
a7 ’ 
7 b€ Anwortiot kat Tpidertivor kat Srovoi cal GAdAa TAeiw 


I odyor+ coarse cloaks, such as 
were worn also by the Spamards; 
Chat 635 fs NOLL 

2 Ay youpvovy : 
preceding extract. 

6. Sppos the small harbour of 
Monaco, which 1s much exposed to 
the E. wind, lies on the northemn 
side of the steep and rocky pro- 
montory, on which the town 1s built. 

7. Movolckov Kadoupivov: the 
epithet ‘dwelling alone,’ as applied 
1o the tutelar divinity of the place, 


see note on the 


probably refers, as the late Prof. 
Freeman once suggested to me, to 
its solitary position, as being the last 
of the Greek colonies on this coast. 

8. aro tod évoparos: from its 
being Greek. 

6 Macocadwrikds tapdtAovs 
‘the stretch of coast under the in- 
fluence of Massilia.’ 

9 “AvriméAews: now 
between Cannes and Nice, 

13. Aywévro.: the three tribes 
here mentioned have left traces of 


Antibes, 


10 
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s x P43) a lj x 3 te 3 tN. (2 fe 
eixpa €Ovn Katatpexovta typ 'Iradlay éy rots mpdadev xpdvots 
Sar eet) ae < 4 x Ss 
AyoTptKa Kal avopa* vuve de Ta pev eL€POaprar ra 8 Huepwrat 
? ina \ 3 be A 

TeA€ws, @oTe Tas bt avTav inepBords rod dpovs apdTepor 
bd E - s f 

ovoas dAiyas Kal dvowepatous vurl wodNaxdbev elvar kal 
% tad > na 5 f \ 

achadets an0 Tay aLOpwTwv Kat EeUBdtovs, os Everti, b4a TH 
3 A a 9 pee 2) \ £2 NN nN roa ~ Fa 

KaTagKkevyy. mporenke yap 0 SeBaatos Kaicap 7H Karadice 
a n~ ‘ Q x ~ = ~ of er x # 2 ss 

TOY AnoTGy Ty KaTacKevzy TEV O6v Sony oidy 7 Hv ob yap 
& a Ly ~ 

duvardéy TavTaxod BracacOat rip pio ba weTpdv Kal Kpnp~ 

vov efaotay, Tov pev ImepKeypévwy THs 600 Tov 8 baom- 

4 v \ x 4 o v co A Po & 

MTOVTWY, WOTE Kl piKpoV ExBaowy AdvuKtoy etvat TOY Kivdvvoy, 
? ‘ s) 4 ”~ & ¥ e ig BS 

els dapayyas aBvacous tot aTepatos dvTas. otTw dé ert 
= Se if > a ft ig AN of TAR £ Lp. pom 
g7EL]] KATA Tiva aUTOU 7} Odds WoT tAvyyov éEpe Tols TEC7 
ds Fi ay 2 Lad Aveie fe i o oh 2 - Nese if 

Badicover Kat avtots Kat VTOCVYLOLS TOLS andect’ Tad ETL WPLA 
xopuiCer Tods Pdptovs adopadrGs. ott ody Taira laciya ovO’ ai 
KaToAtaOdrougat mAdKes TOv KpvoTddAwy avodev éEaicror, 

ara ca ° ot Ds t & Nee) & 

guvodiay GAnr amohapBavety svvdpevat kat ovveEwbety els Tas 
¢ ‘a if X XN 3 Ys b] ? 

vrominTovsas apayyas. woAAat yap adAAjAats ETiKEvTaL 

\ Lf a 

mAaKes, Taywu ent mdyous yevouérwy Tis xLdvos KpvoaTadhw- 

dGv Kal Tv émimoAfs del padias dmoAvopérwy and TwY evToS 
\ ~ ao 

aply St:advdijvat TeAEws Ev Tots TALoLS. 

their names in the names of places 4. 6. 8 dmavres 8 otro: xal rijs 

at the present day—the Lepontii in “IvaAlas ra yectovevovra pépy xaré- 


the Val Leventina, as the upper tpexoy dei. The tribes here men- 
valley of the Ticino is called; the tioned never inhabited Italy. 


Tridentini in Zyezt, in the valley 3. as éveoti: ‘as faras may be.’ 
of the Adige between Verona and 6. Katackeuyv: ‘engineering 


Botzen; and the Stoni or Stoeni works,’ i.e. the construction of 
in Steico, the chief place in the roads (rihv xatacKeuyy Trav odor), 
Val Sarca, at the back of the Lake which is mentioned immediately 
of Garda. Strabo, however, is in below. 


error in placing the two latter of 12, Kata Tiva avrou: ‘in some 
these to the west of Comum. places there’; this is Kramer's 
* . é 2 *~ 2 

I. kaTaTpexovra : Madvig'’s emendation for kara rratrov : Gros- 


emendation (ddvers. Crit., 1. p.  kurd suggests card twas rémovs. 
% = t Aga Pe 
$39) for xaréxovra: he compares 20. StaAuGyvar: ‘ melted. 


Passes and 
roads. 


Preeipices. 


Avalanches. 
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NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


No. 21.—VENETIA; RAVENNA; SOURCE OF THE TIMAVUS. 
(V 1.5, 7, 8.) 


The interesting accounts here given of these places are not 
Strabo’s own, for he had not visited this part of the coast of Italy 
This is especially apparent in his account of Ravenna, in which no 
mention is made of the great works which Augustus executed there 
—the port of Classis (C/Zasse), thiee miles distant from the city, 
which was constructed as a station for the Roman fleet in the 
Adniatic, and the canal, called the Fossa Augusta, by which a por- 
tion of the waters of the Padus was carried under the walls of 
Ravenna in the direction of Classis. 

The change that has taken place in the appearance of Ravenna 
between ancient times and the present day isvery great Not only 
has the sea receded considerably 1n the interval—it 1s now four 
nules distant from Ravenna—but the lagoons which surroundea the 
city, and the canals which inteisected it, have been filled up by the 
deposits of the rivers, 

The Timavus chiefly owes its fame to Virgil’s lines (Aen 
1 24$2-246) — 

‘ Antenor potuit, medus elapsus Achivis, 

Illyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus 

Regna Liburnorum, et fontem superare Timavi, 

Unde per ora novem yvasto cum murmure montis 

It mare proruptum, et pelego premit arva sonanti.’ 
It 1s described as being formed by copious sources, which burst out 
from the rock at the foot of a lofty cliff, and immediately constituce 
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4 river 50 yards broad, and deep enough to be navigable for 
vessels of considerable size. Its course before it discharges itsclt 
into the sea is not much more than a mile in Jength. From these 
facts, and others which are mentioned in the notes, it will be seen 
that Virgil’s and Strabo's descriptions of this remarkable stream 
are in no way exaggerated. See Sir E. H. Bunbury’s excellent 
article ‘Timavus’ in the Dict, Geogr. 


fe o ma > € 4 a 
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e fr rt) r U e 0 Cal “a 9 n \ ° Z 
nuas Gararrns opuoomabet TH wKeav@ Kat TaparAnalws exeiva 
movetTal Tas TE GuTTELs Kat Tas TAnpprpidas, Ud dv TO 


drdpue dé 
kal Tapay@pact, Kaddmep 7) KaTW Aeyouerm Xapa THs AiybrTov, 


mA€ov Tod medlov Ayvodardtms yiverar peorTor. 


x ig \ a 
dwwxéreuTal, kat TA yey aveyuxtar Kal yewpyeirar Ta 62 bia- 
mdous exe? Tay 5% TdAEwr at pev ynolCovow ai 8 ex j€povs 
#2 a = ees é € ~ 2 sat ‘ al \ 
cdbCovTat, Coat St trép Tay EAGr ev TH pevoyaia Keivrar ToOvs 
éx Tv ToTa“av avdamAovs Oavyacrods Exovot, pddrota bE 
\ a 
Tiddou’ péytatds te yap €or. kal mAnpodrar ToAAdKis ex TE 
v \ , ld , 3 x f \ \ 
OuGpwv Kal yidvwr', duaxeduevos 8 els MOAAA pépy KaTAa Tas 
, tal \ 
éxBotds tuprdv 7d ordya Tot Kal duceleBodds éorww" 7 3 
éunerpla Teprylpetar Kal TOY xadeTwTaTwr. 
7. ’Ev 8 rots EXeou peylotn pév eote ‘Paovevva, gvdozayi)s 
~ 44 / ? \ fe e / , 
dAn Kat dudppuros, yepupats Kat wopOpetous ddevomern. SexXeTac 
singularly favoured in respect of 
their river-transport from the sea.’ 


12. TiaSov: Kramer’s emenda- 
tion of the ungrammatical 6 Naédos 


2, mpdceont Sétravry. ‘and this 
district is additionally affected by 
the movements of the sea.’ 

3. THs Kad’ Has Cadrarrys: the 


Mediterranean 

4. Spotorraber; ‘is affected in 
the same way as.’ At Venice the 
tide rises and falls two feet. 

8 StdaAous exer: ‘admit of 
navigation,’ 

9. é« pépovs KAUfovtat: ‘are 
only in part surrounded by water’ 

Io. TOVS éK Tav ToTapGy- ‘are 


of the MSS., which Meineke retains 

16. EvAoTayys. ‘built on piles’, 
in this respect, and in its being 
intersected by canals (Sudppvros), 
which were spanned by bridges, 
ancient Ravenna must have strongly 
resembled modern Venice 

17, OSevopévy: ‘provided with 
thoroughfares by means of,’ &c. 


Veuetia. 
Tidal sea. 


Canals and 
embank- 
ments. 


Ravenna 
built on 
piles. 


Its 
healthiness. 


Fons 
Timavi. 
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8° ov puxpov ths Oaddrrns pépos ev Tals TAnppuplow, ore Kal 
ind rovrwy Kal tnd ToTapev dxxrufdpevov 7d BopBopabes wav 
larat tH Rec arpiav. ottws yotv Cprainee, ebjractat Td xwplov 
dote evradda rots povoudxous Tpépew Kal yupracey anéberkar 
of Hyeudves. fort wey ody Kal rotro Davpacriy TOy évOdde TO 
éy der Tous d€pas aBAaPets etyar, xabarep kal ev AreLavopeia 
ti} mpds AlyUarw rob O€povs 7) Alwyn Tijy poxOnplav aToBadXe 
1a THY avdBacw Tod ToTapod Kal Toy TOV TeApaTwY aparic- 
udp. GAAQ Kal TO Tepl Thy Gywedov TaO0s Oavydlew agcor" 
dver pév yap atti ra EAn wat Tout Taxv Kal ToAtY azodi- 
dotoay kaprov, pOeiperat 5 ev Erect TétTapow H TérTE. 

8. "Ev ara 68 7G prxG Tod *Adplov Kal tepdy to Aropy- 
dovs éoriy afioy pripns, TO Tiavor Auudva yap exe Kal 


w . A 4 ‘ c \ 
GATOS EKTPETES KAL THYAS ETTA 


Odratray éexnintovtos, TAaTEt 
& elpnxe TAR pias Tas GdAas 


3. Sveaeptav: not malaria, but 
foul air from the sewage. There 
was another side to the advantages 
here mentioned, in the badness of 
the drinking-water and the wetness 
of the subsoil, which caused a later 
writer to satirize Ravenna as a place 
where ‘sitiunt vivi, natant sepulti ’ 
sidon. Apoll, pist. 1. 
Martial, 3. 56, 57. 

6. & “Adetavbpeia : cp. 17. 1.7, 
No. 79 & “Adrefavipeia 52 od 
8épous dip xopevou mAnpovpevas 6 
NefAos TAnpot kal THY Nipyny \Mare- 
otis) xal oddév a teApaTGdes ro Ti 
dvapopav Trejoov poxOnpav. 

12. pux@: this is strictly true, 
for the Timao, as the river is now 
called, flows into the northernmost 
and innermost bay of the Adriatic, 
between Aquileia and Trieste. 

14. mynyas émta: both ancient 
and modem writers vary with re- 
gard to the number of the sources, 
some agreeing with Virgil that there 


? 
5. S35 cp. 


¢ oe >A ’ ‘ 
moripov voatos evOus els THY 


kat Babel motape. TloAvBtos 


aApurvpod Ldaros, Kal 6H Kal Tovs 


are nine, some with Strabo that 
there are seven, while Cluver, the 
greatest modern authority, could 
only find six, and some subsequent 
travellers only four. 

motinov: both here, and in 
a similar passage below (3.44. 5s 
No. 27 €ari b€ 777 Tis auto 
noripou tharos él 7m Oadarrn) the 
MSS. read worapiov. Meineke, who 
adopts the correction in the latter 
place, retains tovayiou in the former. 
hut here roripov is especially needed, 
in order to contrast with dApupod. 


Cp. also 76 mér pov téwp in 6. 2. 4, 
No. 31. 
16. GApupet USatos: Polybius’ 


statement has received interesting 
confirmation, ‘ According to Ch. 
verius, who described them from 
personal observation, this was dis- 
tinctly the case in his time; for 
though at low water the stream 
issued tranquilly from its rocky 
sources, and flowed with a still and 


ra] 


1o 


~ 
mn 
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emixwplous THyiv Kal pytépa rijs Oaddrtrns dvopatev roy 
tomav. Tlooebevios b€ dyow woraudy tov Tinavoy éx ro 
opOv epopevoy xatanintew els BepeOpov, iO? tad yijs 
evexOevra wept Exardv cal Tpidxovta oradlovs emt ri Oaddrry 
ti ExBoAny Taretabai. 


NO. 22.—LUNA AND ITS QUARRIES: PISA. 
(V. 2. 5.) 


The bay of Spezia, which is now the chief station of the Italian 
warships, with a dockyard and arsenal at its head, is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, being seven miles long by three broad, 
with deep water, and well sheltered. At an early period, when the 
Etruscans were a great naval power in this part of the Mediterranean, 
it was used, no doubt, by them, as Strabo implies; and subsequently 
the Remans employed it as a starting-point for their armaments 
which were destined for Spain. Its beauty was celebrated by the 
Roman poets, especially by Ennius, whose line, ‘ Lunai portum, est 
operae, cognascite, cives,’ is quoted by Persius (6.9). The Carrara 
quarries, which are in its neighbourhood (‘ Lunensium lapidicinae’), 
were as famous in ancient as they are in modern times; and the 
white marble which they produced was regarded as rivalling, if not 
surpassing, that of Paros for use in statuary (Pliny, 36. 14). 

The modern Pisa, though it occupies the site of the ancient city 
of that name (otherwise called Pisae}, differs from it greatly in 


placid current to the sea, yet at 
high tides the waters were swollen, 
so as to rush forth with much greater 
force and volume, and inundate the 
neighbouring meadows ; and atsuch 
times, he adds, the waters of all 
the sources but one became per- 
ceptibly brackish, doubtless from 
some subterranean communication 
with the sea’; Jct. Geggr., $.v. 
Timavus. 

3. PépeBpov: an Tonie form of 
Bapa@por, which Strabo also uses 


in describing the underground chan- 
nels in Greece; see $. 8. 4, No. 43. 
In the case of a river of such mag- 
nitude issuing from the earth, a 
connexion with another stream, such 
as Posidonius suggested, is highly 
probable; and Cluver tells us, that 
in his day it was popularly regarded 
as the outflow of a stream which 
sinks into the earth near S. Canzian, 
a place about 13 miles distant: 
Dict. Geogr. wbi supra; cp. Bae- 
deker's Nertherx Llaiy, p. 282. 


Lunae 
Portus 
(Gulf of 


Spesta . 


Marble 
quarries 
(Carrara. 
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respect of its position; for owing to the alluvium formed by the 
Arno and the Serchio it is distant from the sea, not 24 miles (20 
stades), as Strabo says, but 6 miles; and those two rivers, instead of 
meeting beneath its walls, as he describes, enter the-sea by separate 
channels. 


al 5] ‘ Ii “a , ¢ 
5. ‘IL pey Aodva wédts é€oti cal Acunv, Kadodor 6 ot 
, e > , 3 
"EdAnves LeAjnvys Aweva wal TOAW. Y Bev OvY TOALS Ov 
¢ ‘ € a 
peyarn, 6 6 Amy peyotds Te Kal KaAALOTOS, év adT@ TeEpt- 
cal > , e 
éxwv TA€elovs Atpévas dyxtBabets Tartas, oloy Gv yévorro dppy- 
f la > Fis, vA . é hd 
Tiptov OadattoKpatnodrtwr avOpwTzwv torcauTns pev Oadatrns 
a s € ~ BJ , 
Toaotrov b€ xpovov. TeptxAeierat 6 6 ALunY Opeoty VWNAots, ap 
Gv Ta weAdyn KatonTevetas Kal  Napda xal rijs jdvos Exa- 
répwOev TOAY pépos. péTaddra be AiMov AevKod Te Kal ToLKiAov 
yAauxiCovtos tocadra Tt éatl Kal THAtKatTa, porvodlOovs éxdt- 
dévta mAdKas Kal otvAous, GoTe Ta TAELoTA TOY exmpEeToY 
v = 3 ae , \ cad ba / ’ cel 4 
epywv Tv & TH) Pwun cal tals GAAats TéAEow EvTedOen Exe 
‘ , \ x y i , 3 ¢ ie a 4 
THY xopnylay’ Kal yap eveEdywyds éoTty 7 AlOos, Tay peTad- 
Awvy brepketpevor THs Oadatrns TAnociov, éx b€ THs OadatTys 
hiadexopevov Tod TiBépios tiv Kopudqv’ cal ray Evdetay tH 
ets Tas olxodomas ceApatwr evOuTaTwy Kal elunkeoTaTwr 7) 
Tuppnvia xopnyet riy mreloTnY, T@ TOTAaL® KaTayovea ex TOY 
dpov evOds, petagl b& Aovrms Kat ions 6 Maxpas éoti 


TOTApLLOI, @ 


, lo . a A 
mépate THs Tuppyvias kal rhs Atyvotixis Kéxpnrrat 


“ f ~ s nn” 
Tov cvyypahewmy ToAAOt. 7 Sé Tica xtiopa pév éote TeV ev 


4. ayxtBabeits: ‘deep close to 


the mght, bank of the Macra. We 
shore’; the word is used in Hom. 


may here remark that Luna, though 


Od, 5. 413, dyxiBabrjs 5é€ GaAaaea. 

5. @adAattoKpatygavrwy dvdpw- 
wov; the Etrurians, 

7  Sapdsa: more probably 
Corsica, for Sardinia is ISo miles 
distant from Spezia. 

8. trouxtAou yAauKiLovtos: * mot- 
tled bluish-grey.’ 

15. ceApatwv: * beams.’ 

17. peratv: this is a mistake, for 
luna was situated on the left, not 


it gave its name to the harbour, 
was five miles distant from it, 
and that the Macra did not flow 
into it, 

18. wotdapiov: Kramer's conjec- 
ture for xwpiov of the MSS.: Mad- 
vig (Advers, Crit. 1. p. 540) suggests 
Xetuappors. 

Ig. ktiopa: following this legend, 
Virgil (dex. 10. 179) speaks of 
“Alpheae ab origine Pisae | Urbs 


nm 


Io 


a 
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Hedovorijom Miwardr, ot era Néoropos émt "Idvov otpare’= Pisa and 
wavres KaTa Toy Gradrrouv esharjOnoar, of jev eis Td Mera. *S Ter. 
mévttov of & eds Ty Meoari, &ravres UvAtot xadodpevor. dvety 
8€ ToTapGr Ketrar perakd Kat’ adriy thy cvupBodrrjy, “Apvov re 
kat Avoapos, dv 6 ev e€ Appyriov héperar rrodds, oby! zas, 
adAG TpIxXh oxtobels, 6 8 ex trav “Arerviver bpdv' coupe 
weodytTes & els ey petOpov perewplCoveww aAdArjAovs tals dvte- 
koTais ént toootroy Sore rovs én rév ydvev éotdras 
auporépwr pndérepov b7d Oarépov Kabopacbat, Sor’ avayxn 
10 bugavdmAwTa €x Oadrdrrys efvat* orddioe 8’ ell tod dvdazAov 


“oe 


ie ¢ aw. Fad 3 n toa gz \ 
wept elxoot. pvdevovor b, dre mp@rov ex TOy dpOr ob roTapol 
KatepepovTo ovTot, KwAvopevous id TGY emtywplov pH oUp- 
weaovres els @y KataxAvCorey THY Xwpay, DroryéoOat py KaTa- 
\ a 93 fad 
kAvoew, kal pudrdgar ri moti. doxel 8 7H wdALS EvTUXToal Export of 
a ms 2 , -_ timber. 
is wo7e, kal viv ovK dboket bid Te evxapTiav Kat Ta ALOoupyeta : 
cat thy UAny Thy vavTnyjoysor, 7) TO wey Tadardy €xpGvro wpds 
robs kara OdAartav Kivdvrous’ Kal yap payimdrepor Tuppnvadv 
o ‘ 
trijptay, xal mapdgvvay abrots ot Alyves rovnpot yeitoves 
s SS w i. o x x é J ‘ ’ > X va a 
wapa wAeupay ovTes® vir b€ TO TAEOY Els Tas OLKOOOKaS aVadAt- 
20 TKeTat TAs ey ‘Popy Kav Tals ématdeot Bacidera xatacKevaco- 


é / 
pevwy [leporkd. 


Etrasca solo.” The story probably 8. robs émi tév yovev: an evi- 

arose from the similarity of the dent exaggeration. 

names. 20. Kav rats ématAeou: ‘ where 
5. €£ “Appytiov: the Amus even in their country seats men build 

flowed by Arretium, but rose 30 palaces worthy of the Persians”: 

miles further to the north. for Persian luxury as proverbial, see 


6. tpixf oxtoGeis: there seems Hor. Od. 1. 38. 1 ‘Persicos odi, 
to be no foundation in fact for this  puer, apparatus. 
statement. 


IL 


‘Tarracina. 
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No. 23.—THE APPIAN WAY AND THE POMPTINE MARSHES. 
(V. 8. 6.) 


The Pomptine Marshes, which extend over an area 30 miles 
in length and from 6 to 11 in breadth, occupied the southern- 
most angle of Latium, between the Volscian mountains and the sea. 
They are caused by the want of any sufficient outflow for the waters 
which descend to this district from the mountains, and are dammed 
back by the sand which has accumulated along the shore. As they 
lie in the direct line between Rome and the Campanian coast, they 
have presented a perplexing problem to the rulers of that capital in 
all ages. The work on the ‘sterilis diu palus,’ which Horace (A. P. 
65) alludes to as having been accomplished by Augustus, does not 
appear to have effected much, and throughout the whole of the 
middle ages, and even down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Appian Way, which crossed these marshes, became impassable 
and was abandoned. It remained for Pope Pius VI to reopen it, 
and he also restored the canal which Strabo mentions. But the 
only real remedy is to carry off to the sea by artificial channels the 
streams by which the marshes are supplied, and this would be 
a work of great difficulty and expense. One or two points in the 
present notice of the canal journey—its being usually made by 
night, and the boat being towed by a mule—illustrate in an 
interesting manner Horace’s account in the Iter ad Brundisium 
(Sat. 1. 5. 11 foll.). Strabo no doubt had passed by this way, and 


his mention of the ‘sorry mule’ (jjedytov) seems to imply personal 
experience. 


€ n ’ ‘ A - a 
6. “E€ijs & év éxardv oradlois tod Kipxalov Tappaxtvd éor, 
Tpax lon xadovpevn apdrepoy and Tod cuuBeBnxdtos. mpdkerrar 


1 tot Ktpxaiov: this is Mad- 2. dd Tod GupBeByKdtTos: ‘from 


vig’s correction (p. 541) for 7 Kip- 
kaiy: he rightly remarhs that the 
genitive, but not the dative, 1s used 
absolutely by Strabo for the place 
from which a distance 1s computed. 
Cp. 10. 5 5 & rérrapo tis AnAov 
oradions, 


the nature of its position’; cp 
Hor. Sat. 1. §. 26 ‘Impositum saats 
late candentibus Anxur.’ Strabo sup- 
poses Tpaxivy to be derived from 
Tpaxus, Similar etymologies of the 
names of places, as opyia: from 
Sppos below, Kiyn from xdpa (5 4. 


10 


15 
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tee ont a A na cal 
8 avrijs péya Eros 8 rovoder dv0 worapol* Kadetrar b 6 pelwy 


Ovdns. 


636s, éotpwopévn piv amd ris ‘Pouns péxpr Bpevrecior, 
ahetorov 8 ddevouérn, trav 8 ext Oadatty Todewv TovTwY 
epantopérn povov, ths Te Tappaxivys cal roy épe€fs Popyudv 
te cal Murrodpyns xal Stvodsons, xal tay éoxdtrwv Tdpavrds 


Te Kat Bpevreciov. 


wAnoioy d& ths Tappaxivyns BadiCovrs emt 


° led XN , led nm > 
evtabda € ovvanter tH Oaddtrn mp&tov % "Amma Appian 


Way. 


THs “Pdyys tmapaBeBryTar TH 630 TH ’Anmig duGpv§ emt zoA- Pomptine 
Aods cradiovs mAnpovpéry Tots édetows Te Kal rots ToTaptors 
bdacv mActrat 6€ padiota pey vixtwp, Sor epBavtas ad’ 
éonépas éxBairery mpwias kal BadiCev Td Aowtdy TH 650, GAA 


kal pe iyepav’ pupovdrKel 8 iytdviov. 


Eis 58 Poppiar 


= \ 4 3 , e 4 
Aaxwvixdy xtiopa éotiv, Opplas Aeyopevov mpdtepov Oia 7d 
v ‘ \ \ , b tal i , > te ‘ 
evoppov, Kat tov peta€gd 5é KdATOv éxeivot Katara ardpacav’ Caicta 


\ ‘ ~ é f 
Ta yap KotAa TAVTQA KQLETAS 


4), are of common occurrence in his 
writings, and are often guesses. The 
earlier name of the place, which 
here and in the case of Formiae is 
mentioned along with the usual 
name, may have been the invention 
of local etymologists. 

2. Otdyns: MSS, Adgidos. The 
Ufens 1s the larger of the two prin- 
cipal streams that flow from the 
Volscian mountains and feed the 
Pomptine Marshes. The other, the 
name of which Strabo does not give, 
is the Amasenus. Though a tribu- 
tary of the Ufens, it was of sufficient 
ymportance to be mentioned more 
than once by Virgil. Aen. 7. 685 ; 
Il. 547. 

9. oradiovs: Madvig’s correce 
tion for rémovs: émt woAAovs TOTOLs 
could only mean ‘ over many spots,” 
which does not suit the passage 

10, viktwp travellers made the 
canal journey by night in order to 
save time. 

12. pupovAket: hence the Lat 
‘remulcum ’ for a ‘ towrope’ 


f 
ot Adxwves Tpogayopevouc iy" 


13. Aakwvikov ktiopa- there is 
no early authority for this legend, 
though it 1s mentioned by other 
writers. 

Sid +d eVoppov: the derivation 
of FKormiae from dppos was at one 
time accepted by Curtius, but was 
opposed by Corssen, Aessprache 
(2 ed), 1. p. 148 xole, and is now 
given up. 

14 Katdétav; Caieta was the 
name of the town, which Strabo 
does not mention, and the bay on 
the E. side of it was called Caietanus 
Sinus. It will be seen, however, 
that he extended the latter name so 
as to apply to the whole line of 
coast from Tarracina to Formiae. 

15. Katéras: as Caleta is thus 
supposed to derive its name from 
a Laconmian word, the derivation 
stands or falls with the story of 
the Laconian origin of lormiae. 
For the use of the word «acéras in 
Laconia in the sense of ‘rift’ or 
‘hollow place,’ see 8. 5.7, No 41, 
where Strabo comments on that and 


L2 


Marshes. 


(Ga.ta. 


Site of 
Rome not 
naturally 
advanta- 
geous 
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vio 8 endvupov tis Airelov tpopod tov xdAvov actly. €xet 
8e phos oradlwy éxardov dpEdpevos ard Tappaxivys péxps Ths 
axpas Tis duwvipov' dvéwyé 7’ evtab0a onjdrara dreppeyeOn, 
xatoulas peydAas cal woduTeAcis Sedeypéva’ évredOen 8 eni 
tas Popylas rerrapdKorra 


No. 24.—ROME, DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES OF ITS 
POSITION. 


(Vio To) 


This passage should be compared with another in Book VI 
(6. 4. I, No. 38), where Strabo discusses the influence of the 
geography of Italy generally on the development of the Roman 
state. In the present extract he unreasonably depreciates the site 
of Rome as the nursery and centre of a great empire ; for while he 
notices the advantages which it derived from the abundance of food 
and building material supplied by the neighbouring districts, and 
from the facility of mver-transport from the interior, he overlooks 
points of greater importance. These are (1) its central position in 
Italy, owing to which it was brought into contact with one after 
another of the various races of the peninsula, and enabled to subdue 
them, and was ultimately adapted for the seat of government; (2) 
its situation relatively to the sea, to which by means of the Tiber it 
was near enough for purposes of commerce and for maritime 
supremacy, while it was sufficiently distant from it (15 miles) to 
be safe from attacks from that quarter ; and (3) the capacity of the 
city for unlimited extension over the neighbouring country from the 
original nucleus formed by its seven hills. 


| x cal ‘ cou 
7. Ev 3€ tH pecoyala mpatn pev trtp rév Qotiwr éorly 
« ‘p , ‘ ; nthe, a ? a x . nd x 
1 Papn, kal povn ye ent T@ TiBéper xeitau’ wept js Stu zpos 


other cognate words. But whether than the curve of the bay. 


the deris ation in the present instance 1. THs Aivetou tpodod: Caieta; 
were true or fanciful, the feature of see Virg. Aen. 7 2 
the ground that suggested it 1s much 2. Tis dxpas tis Suwvipou- the 


more likely to have been the om- promontory on which stood the town 
Agia Umeppeyebn mentioned below and port of Cateta 


we 


“39 


30 


ROME, 78 POSITION. 1.49 


hea a + » 9 x 
avayKny ov mpos alpeow Extiorat elpytav’ mpooGeréav & Ort 
KUptoe Tod BeAri- 


> > > ” 2 
ovos qoav, aA’ edovrevov Tots TpotToKEtpévots. 


Oo? € at ” 
odd of wera Tatra Tpookticartes Tia pepy 


mp@tot TO Kamirddvoy kcal tO TlaAdtiov xat tov Kupitrey 
Adgov éreixicay, ds Hv otrws eveT(Baros tots &fwhev dar’ €& 
epddov Tiros Tarios cldev érehOy, iivixa perjer thy Tay 
TpoThaBwr 
7d Kaidwopy dpos xal 76 ABertivoy épos Kai TO peTagv totvrar 


& a 
aprayecGy mapbérwr t8piuw' “Ayxos 5€ Mdpxtos 


7»; 


"e t a at 
wediov, SinpTnpéra kat aw adAzjAwy Kal aad TaY TpoTeTet- 


XiTHEvov, TpoceOnkey avayKaiws’ ovTE yap ovTws Eprprors 
Adhous Ew Telyovy Cacat Tots Povdoperors emtTecyiopara 
Kadws etyev ov Sdov ExwAnpOoar Toy KUKAOY taxvoE TOY 
péxpt TOD Kuptvov. iAeybe b& Vepovios Thy exreupuv dvewAr}- 
pwoe yap Tpocbels rév Te Hoxvdtvor Adpov xai tov Olipivadw. 
Kal Tatta & evehoda trois ELwOéy eare’ udmep Tappor Babeiay 


dpvEavtes eis 7d evros edéLavto Thy yijy, Kal eérevay doov 


ob pev ye 


éEaotadioy y@ya ent 17) evros Sapte Tijs 


I. eipyrat: im 5, 3. 2, where he 
says that Romulus and Remus 
fonnded R ome éy TémOLS Ov TPOS aipEeTUr 
HaddOY i} mpos dudyxny emiTHoelors, 

3. of pév ye nprov: the tradi- 
tions of the origin of the city which 
Strabo followed differ in some re- 
spects from those that are found in 
Livy, who places the original settle- 
ment on the Palatine, says nothing 
of an attack of Titus Tatius on the 
Qnirinal Hill, and regards Tullus 
Hostilius, and not Ancus Martius, 
as having first enclosed the Caelian. 
It would be superfluous here to 
criticize Strabo’s statements from 
the point of view of modem _his- 
torical investigation, as given by 
Mommsen, 77. &. vol.1.ch. 4. Itis 
there established that the early city 
occupied the Palatine, with suburbs 
on the Esquiline and Caelian, and 
that there was an independent settle- 
ment on the Quirinal. 


Tadpov, Kat éwéBadov 


e& ébodou: ‘at the first as- 
sault’ a Cpe POlvb ta k0ss I ToUTOUS 
per €£ Epedsov Kal pqdias Tpepaperc. 
lee {Eaorabiov xopa: Dionys. 
Hal. gives the length of the Ageer 
as about seven stades o. O8 4), 
which Mr. Burn (Home and the 
Campagna, p. 48) considers to be 
aright estimate. The whole pass- 
age ‘from Diony sits isworth quoting: 
ev be xeptov, a TIS. TOA Eas emipaxer- 
TATGY EGTWY, ATO Tay Aloxvhirwy Ka- 
Aoupevay mudov He Xet tar Koddiver, 
REpomorn Tes égriv & xupey* TAPLOS TE 
yap opupuxTar mp avTov ere i 
BpaxuTary pelgav éxarov moday, “al 
Bades éariv avT as TpiaxovTa mou 
TeiXos x brepaverrnxe ras Tappov 
Xopate 7 pooeXSLEvoV Evdobev vyyA@ 
Kal mraret, oloy HATE Kpiats KATATE. 
abijvat ENTE imopuTToperar tay de- 
pedtov dvarpanhyat. TOUTO TO Xwploy 
énrd wey éatt padiaT exe HRKOS OTG- 
diwy, mevtAxovra He modav emi WAATOS. 
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extension 
of the city. 


The Agger. 
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telxos kal wUpyous azo Ths KodAlvas mtAns péxpe Tis 
"Hoxvdivas. tb péow 6 TG XOpate Tpitn eotl TIAN bud- 
repos TO OvyuvddL Addy. TO~pev oly Epvma TowidiTor éore 
TO THS TOAEwS, epvpatov étépwr beduevov. Kai wor doKotoww 
olf xpGrot Tov abrov AaBely biardoyeopoyv Tepi TE oPGy adrav 5 
kal wept T&v torepor, Gidte “Pwpators mpoojxey ox ard TOV 
Epupatay dha azb rév OrAwv Kal rijs oixelas aperijs exe 
THY doparevay Kal Thy GAAnv evTopiav, TpoBArpata voutCortes 
ov 7a Telxn Tots Gvdpdow GAAG Tors dvdpas Tots Telyeot. Kar 


x . nw 7 3 Sed 
Advan-  @pxas pev ov adXotplas Tis K’KAwW Yapas otons ayabijs TE 10 


tages of the 
neighbour- 
ing country. 


n na i “~ A 
Kal ToAATs, ToD OF Tis TéAEws eddhovs edeTLXELpHrov, Td 
, PORK 2 ‘ ’ , . a oh + a 
pakapioOnodpevoyv ovdey iv TomLKOY €dKAnpnua T 6 apern 
ral cal i = 
Kal T@ Tove THs xépas olkelas yevouevns, earn svvdpour tes 
o i. A \ 
ayadév azacay edpviar tvepBdddovoa, &’ Hy ext tocotroy 
n n a 6 nm ¢ 
av&Ocica 1) TONS arTéxer TOoTO jev tpopy Tovto be EvAots 
kal Aifous zpos Tas olkodouias, ds ddiadetnrovs ToLodaw al 


Food and 
building 
material, 


~ 
tue 


, ‘A 
vuprrdoes Kal eurpjoets Kal peramAdoes, ddidAerrToL Kal 


I, tetxos: a fine piece of this 
wall, constructed of huge blocks of 
peperino, has been laid bare, and is 
now to be seen within the precincts 
of the railway station at Rome. 

2, Tpit é€oti mvAq: from the 
Viminai Gate issued the road which 
passed through the existing closed 
gate (Porta Chiusa~ in the wall of 
Aurelian. ‘Its exact position was 
discovered in 1872, while digging 
the foundations of the new Public 
Offices, by the exposure of the lava- 
paved xoad which passed through 
it, very nearly in the middle of the 
Agger—ird péow 1S ydhpart, as 
Strabo says.’ Middleton, 7ke Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, vol. , p- 133. 
In the course of recent excavations 
in the N,E. of Rome traces of the 
two other gates mentioned in this 
passage have also been discovered. 
The Porta Collina was found to be 


a little to the S. of the present road 
to the Porta Pia, while the founda- 
tions of the Porta Esquilina are in 
contact with the existing Arch of 
Gallienus, which was built against 
it on the outside; ibid. pp. 131, 133. 

11, 10 pakapioOnoopevov: ‘there 
was nothing in the advantages of 
the position to call for favourable 
comment’; lit. ‘what they might 
expect to be congratulated on was 
not,’ &c. 

15. dvréxet: ‘is sufficiently sup- 
plied’; lit. ‘holds out.’ At the 
end of this passage, dvre?ye means 
‘met the demand.’ 

I7- Ovpmt@ces kal eurpyces : 
cp. Juv. 3. 193 ‘Nos urbem colimus 
tenui tibicine fultam | Magna parte 
sui’: and 197 ‘ Vivendum est illic 
ubi nulla incendia.’ 

petatrAdcets : 


‘complete ai- 
terations,’ 


“transformations’; this 


Ayr 
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avta * re \ o c ta c ¢ , 
t otca’ Kal yap at peranAdoes Exovowwl Tives cUp- 
ig = 
atwces cial, KaTaBalAdvtwy Kal avoixodopovrTwmy Tpos Tas 
5) ¢ ad / n 
éxiOuplas Erepa e& érépwr. mpds tabr’ oty té Te THY peTar- 
a Vc le. \ a 
Awy TAGs Kal 7) VAy Kat of KataKxopiCorres ToTapol Oavpartiy 
/ x £ ée a 
Tapéxovet THY troxopnylay, TpGros pev Aviwy €€"AABas péwy 
ths mpds Mapaois Aarivns médews bia Tod bx’ adbti) Tediov 
é 
f n ah XN 7 ” + 
uéxpe THs mpds Tov TiBepw ocvpBodjs, evel’ 6 Nap xal 6 
+ r c N a ; os 
Tevéas of d:a Tis ‘OpBpexys eis Tov atrovy Katapepopuerot 
x o + 
motapop tov TiBepiv, dia d@ Tuppyvias cat ris KAovoivys 6 
- ul BY , oo GI ‘ ees fad 
KAdvis. énepeArjOn pev odv 6 NeBaords Katoap rap towvTwv 
* / o AY " 
cAaTTapdrwv Tis ToAews, Tpos wey Tas euTpjoers svvTagas 
otpatuotixdy éx TOY aTeAevdpwv TO BonOjaor, Tpos O€ Tas 
, Sey, a n DI] fe 7 \ 
cupmtTocers Ta tin TOV KatvGy olkodopnpatwy Kabedhwrv, Kal 
oN ¢ z , ao (4 la x \ a to a 
xwdvoas é€aipew Today €BdopyjKovtTa TO Tpds Tats Odols Tals 
Snpociars. aAN Guws eveArAerTEr dy 1) EmavdpOwats, el jr TA 
\ i . ved 2 
érakia xat 7 An Kal TO THs TopOpelas evperaxetpiotor 
f B f 
AVTELXE. 


is Madvig’s emendation (p. 542° - 6 Tevéas: the Tinia, a small 
> o 2 d ? 


approved by Cobet (p. 128), of pe- 
rampdoes of the MSS., both here 
and in the following line, where 
perampaces is wholly unsuited to 
the meaning required. 

2. KataBahAévrav: cp. Ifor. 
Epist.t.1.100 ‘ Diruit, aedificat,’ &c. 

5, €& “AABas: from Alba Fu- 
censis, near the lake Fucinus. This 
is a mistake; the Anio rises at some 
distance to the S.W. of that lake, 
near the town of Treba. 


river of Umbria, which reached the 
Tiber a few miles below Perusia. 

12. otpatiwtikdv: the ‘cohortes 
vigilum,’ who were established by 
Augustus at a night-watch, both to 
prevent fires and to act as police. 
They consisted of freedmen ; Sueton. 
Octav, 23. 

ameAeu0epwv: Lat, ‘libertini’s 
the word is emended by Cobet from 
the inadmissible deAcvOepwray of 
the MSS, 


River 
transport. 


Regula- 
tions of 
Augustus. 
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No. 25.—ROME: PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 
(V. 8. 8.) 


The impression made on an intelligent stranger by Rome in the 
Augustan age is here strikingly presented to us. The Campus 
Martius was at that time not only a place of recreation, but, owing 
to its magnificent edifices, the most attractive quarter of the city to 
the sight-seer ; and the Mausoleum of Augustus, which is the only 
building that Strabo describes in detail, was evidently when he 
wrote the wonder of the day. This huge monument, erected in 
somewhat barbarous taste, stood between the Via Flaminia and the 
river in the northern part of the Campus, and was built by Augustus 
in the year 28 B.C. as a burial-place for himself and his relatives: 
and the ashes of many of his successors were deposited there until 
the time of Nerva’s death in 98 A.D. Its foundations, which were 
square in form, were of travertine stone, and from these was reared 
an immense circular vaulted chamber, built of massive concrete and 
faced with white marble, which contained the sarcophagus of 
Augustus, with a series of fourteen compartments radiating from 1t, 
in which the other members of the Julian family were interred 
Above the vault a conical mound of earth was piled up, and was 
planted with trees in the manner of a hanging garden, the whole 
bemg surmounted by a bronze statue of Augustus. In front of the 
entrance stood two bronze pillars, which were placed there in 
accordance with that emperor’s injunctions, inscribed with a cata- 
logue of the acts of his reign (Sueton. Ocfav. 101). These have 
now perished, but a copy of a portion of the inscription exists in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, on the walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Angora. The Mausoleum was pillaged by Alaric, and in the 
middle ages was converted into a fortress by the Colonna. At 
a later period the vaulting fell in, and consequently the mound has 
disappeared ; and though the shell of the building remains, its walls 
have been stripped of their white marble, and the basement is buried 
beneath the soil. At the present day the interior is disfigured by 
its having been converted into a theatre or circus, which 1s known 
as the Teatro Correa. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, pp. 343-3453 


Middleton, Zhe Remains of Ancient Rome, 2. pp. 288-290; Story. 
Roba df Roma, pp, 224-232. 
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8, eree fey ody puows Ths xdpas mapéxetat ra ebrvyy)- 
pata TH TOA, Tpocedecay dé “Pwpaicr kat Ta ex Tis Tpovolas. 
Tav yap “EdAjver rept ras xtloes edotoxfoat pddiora do€dv- 
Twv, StL KaAAovs Eoroxd(ovro kal epvpvdrntos Kal Atpévwn Kal 
Xdpus evpvots, oftor mpobvdénoay pddiocta Gv adtydpynoav 
éxelvot, otpdcews dd6v Kal tddrwv eicaywyfs Kat tro- 
vépwv Tov Suvapevey exxrAdCew Ta AYpaTa Ths MéAEws Els 
Tov TiBepiv. éotpwoav d€ kal tds Kata Thy xwpav ddovs, 
mpoobevtes éxxomds Te Adhuwy kal eyydoets KoLAddwu, Bote Tas 
appayagas d€xerOat topOpelwy popria’ of 8 imdrouor cuvvdpe 
AiOm Kataxaypbevres ddovs dydLars xdprov mopevtas évias 
anoAedoitact. Tocotrov d éoti 7d cicaydyipov Bdwp ba TGv 
idpaywylwv, aote ToTapyovs bid ths méAEws Kal TGV bmovduwy 
pelv, amacay $& olklay ocxeddov deEapevds Kal oipwvas Kal 
Kpovvors exe apOdvovs, Gv mAeloTny eTmipéAeray eTroujoato 
Madpxos "Aypinmas, moAdots kat GAdas avabjpact Koopjoas 
Thy méAw. as & elvely, of madatol wey ToD KddAous Tis 
‘Pduns wAtyopouv, mpos aAAots pelCooe Kal dvayKatotépois 
évres’ of 8 torepoy kal pddtota of viv Kal Ka” ijpas ovdé 
Tovrov KaOvotépnoay, add’ dvabnudrwy ToAAGY Kal KadGy 
emAjjpwoay tiv ToAW. Kal yap Tloumjios kat 6 Peds Kaicap 
kal 6 NeBaords Kai of rovtov maides Kal of pido kat 


10, Gppopdagas: ‘so that the 
wagons receive what 1s brought by 
river-transit.’ For this somewhat 
unusual sense of mopOetov, cp. the 
similar use of rropOucia in 5. 3-11, 
No. 26 Gore thy éx Tav perahrwy 
efaryoryiy Kai THv wopOpeiay evpaph 
TEAEWS elvat, 

cuvvonw AtOw: ‘stones cut to 
fiteyashlanugcponki7enle 48, No. 84. 

II, katakapOévres : vaulted.’ 

12 adoAeAoimacr; ‘tunnels (for 
the passage of the water) leave 
space for a road which in some 
cases admits the passage of a wagon 
laden with hay.’ 


16. Mapros’Aypimmas - Agrippa 
was the Baron Haussmann of the 
Augustan age. 

22 ot rovtov matses ~ his adopted 
sons Strabo was perhaps thinking 
of Marcellus, though the theatre 
which bears his name was not 
erected by him, but by Augustus 
after his death Augustus also 
dedicated a portico and basilica in 
the names of his grandsuns, Gaius 
and Lucius: Sueton Octav. 29. 

ot d{Ao.; these are enumerated 
by, Suetonins, foc. czt : ‘Sed et ceteros 
ptincipes viros saepe hortatus est, 
ut pro facultate quisque monumentis, 


Roads. 
aqueduets, 
and drains. 


Works of 
art. 


Campus 
Martius. 
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yur Kal ddeAdi) wacav imepeBddrovro crovdiy Kat dardvnv eis 
Tas KatacKevds’ TovTwy b€ Ta TAEiaTa 6 Mdptios Exet KauTos 
mpos tH pioer mpochaBov Kal Tov éx Tijs mpovolas Kdcpor. 
kal yap Td péyedos Tod wedlov Bavpacrdy aya, Kal Tas dpparo- 
Spoplas cal tiv GAAnv inzaciay dxddutov rapéxov ev TO 
tocovtm TAiOet TGv oaipa kal Kpixw Kal madaiotpa yupra- 
Copérvwv, cal ra Tepixetueva epya cal 7d édadhos rodov bv 
étous Kal TOV Adpwv orepdvar tTav taep Tod ToTapod péxpt 
Tod pelOpov axnvoypadiKiy ow emiderxv¥pevat dvaaTdAdaKToy 
Tapéxovet tiv Gav. TAnciov & éetl tod rediov rovrov Kal 
ado Tedlov Kal oroal KiKAw TayTANOEis Kal GAon Kal Oéatpa 
tpia Kal dudiOéatpov Kat vaot odutedeis Kal ovvexeis 
dAAHAots, ws Tdpepyov av ddarev atodaivery THy GAAnv wd. 


vel novis vel refectis et excultis, 
urbem adomarent. Multaque a 
multis exstructa sunt: sicut a Marcio 
Vhilippo aedes Herculis Musarum ; 
a L, Comihcio aedes Dianae; ab 
Asinio Pollione atrium Libertatis ; 
a Munatio Planco aedes Saturni; 
a Cornelio Balbo theatrum; a Sta- 
tilio Tauro amphitheatrum; a Marco 
vero Agrippa complura et egregia.’ 

1. yuvy: Livia: the Porticns 
Liviae is mentioned below. 

&SeApq: Octavia; the Porticus 
Octaviae, which was built by Au- 
gnstus in her name, is sometimes 
spoken of as her work. The remains 
of it are close to those of the theatre 
of Marcellus, near the angle formed 
by the Capitoline and the river. 

Tacav UmepeBadovro omovdhy: 
“surpassed all others in energy.’ 

4. kal ydp T6 peyeBos; ‘for both 
the extent of the plain is wonderful, 
which leaves free space at once for 
the chariot-races and for the other 
equestrian sports in the midst of,’ 
&e.; €vis not found in the MSS., 
but is rightly inserted by Madvig 
(Pp. 542). 

. Kpik@: in Lat. ‘trochus’ (Hor. 


Od. 3. 24.57), the ‘hoop,’ by the 
use of which Greek and Roman 
boys, like our own, combined amuse- 
ment and exercise. 

8. tv Adpwy oredavar: the 
expression recalls the orepaywya 
mipyav of Soph. Azz. 121. 

11. dAAo weSiov: it is doubtful 
what place is here referred to. Mr. 
Dyer (Dict. Geogr. 2. p. 835) be- 
lieves that it is the Campus Flami- 
nius, as the southernmost angle of 
the Campus Martius was called. On 
the other hand, Mr. Burn (of. ev. 
p- 303) regards it rather as being 
the Campus Agrippae, a name given 
sometimes to a portion of the Cam- 
pus Martius at the foot of the 
Quirinal. 

Qéarpa pia: if the Campus 
Fiaminius is being spoken of, the 
three theatres would be those of 
Marcellus, Balbus and Pompey. 

13. @S tapepyov: ws for ware: 
‘so that they would seem to throw 
the rest of the city into the shade.’ 
The reason why the Campus Martius 
was at this time the most splendid 
quarter of Rome was that, since it 
Was unencumbered with old houses 
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dwdwep lepompenéararoy voyioavtes Tobroy tov Tomo Kal 7 
Toy émipavertarwy pvijpata évTadda Katerxevacay dvdpar Kal 
yuraay. aforoye@raroy 6 rd MavoeAewwv Kxadovpevor, ext 
kpnridos tynAijs AevKoAiWov zpos TO ToTAU@ YOwa peya, axpe 
Kopupis tois dedaréot Tay devdpwy ournpepés’ em’ Kpwo jey 
oby eixdéy éort xadKy tod SeBacrod Kaloapos, id 6& TS 
xepart Ofjxal elow adbrod cat tOv ovyyevdy Kat olxeiwy, 


2 Qe 


W s La x 

dnicGev 8 uéya dAcos wepiadrous Oavpadtovs éxov" ev per 

s Inge , @ “ # > ms 

d€ TH TEdlw O THs KavoTpAas atTOD TEpiBoros Kal obTos AlOov 
cad ¢ s on 

AevKod, KUKA@ pen Teptkeiwevor EXwy oLdnpoty Tepippaypa, 

3 x b > , 4 4 a> wv > x ~ 2 

évros 8 alyeipots katdputos. wddw 6 & tis es Tiy dyopay 

s. \ 3 # y ’ 
mapedOay THY dpxatay GAAny €€ GAAS tdor TapaBeSAnuerny 
‘ % x \ \ ba , 

tavr7 Kal BaotdiKas oTods Kal vaods, tdou 5é Kal TO Kavur@Acov 
we x ¥ \ \ vO na lad 

Kal Ta évratda Epya kal Ta éy To Tladatio wal re tis AiBias 


, Fal 
TepiTaT@, padiws exrAdOour av trav ELwoev. 


and streets, at the close of the Re- 
public there was nothing to hinder 
the whole of its vast area from being 
laid out with new streets, porticzs, 
and open spaces, with much regu- 
larity and symmetry, when the great 
building era set in during the reign 
of Augustus: Middleton, of. czt. 1. 
P3785. fing: , 

4. THUS TS ToTapS ySpa peya: 
the Mausoleum of Augustus was not 
actually on the bank of the Tiber, 
but near enough to it for Virgil 
(Aen. 6. 874) to describe the river 
as flowing by it, and for Tacitus 
(Ann. 3. 9) to speak of Piso as 
landing there. The word ‘tu mulus,’ 
which both those writers apply to it, 
refers to the y®ua or mound of earth 
that surmounted it. 


Q. TS Kavorpas: this cremato- 
rium was called the UstrinaCaesarum, 
‘The site of the Ustrina on the side 
towards the Via Flaminia (Corso) 
has been identitied by the discovery 
of six travertine c¢7, inscribed with 
records of the persons whose bodies 
had been bumt there’; Middleton, 
op. cit. 1, Pp. 290. 

12. dAAnv é& dAAys: these words 
refer to Baotkikds atods: ‘should 
see, ranged one after another ou 
either side of this, both basilicas and 
temples.’ The basilicas referred to 
were the Basilica Paulli on the 
northern, and the Basilica Julia on 
the southern, side of the Foruin. 

14, 7@ THs AiPias mepiTate : this 
was situated on the Esquiline, but 
its site has not been discovered. 


Mausoleum 
of Augus- 
tus, 


The 
Forun, 
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No. 26.—TiIpuR, PRAENESTE, AND THE ALBAN HILLS. 
(V. 8. 11-13.) 


Strabo, who here is describing from personal observation, 
rightly regards the Alban Hills as forming an independent group, 
separated by a depression from the Aequian and Volscian moun- 
tains. They are in fact a cluster of volcanoes, the craters of some 
of which, being filled with water, have become lakes, like those of 
Albano and Nemi. On the edge of the mountains that rise on the 
further side of the depression to the north-east, stood the important 
fortress-towns of Tibur and Praeneste, which from their commanc- 
ing position dominated the plain of Latium. 

The district which is included in this survey furnished the greater 
part of the materials for building that were used at Rome. These 
were (1) ¢«/a (‘ tophus'), which was found both at Rome itself and at 
various places in the Campagna; (2) ¢vavertine (‘lapis Tiburtinus’), 
the chief quarries of which were near Aquae Albulae in the plain 
below Tibur, as Strabo says; (3) peperZnzo, of which two kinds were 
used—the ‘lapis Albanus,’ a somewhat perishable stone, which was 
quarried in the Alban Hills ; and the ‘ lapis Gabinus,’ a harder and 
more fireproof material, which Strabo mentions as being found at 
Gabii, in the level ground between Tibur and Tusculum. To men- 
tion instances of the use of these :—tufa is found in the older parts 
of the Servian wall; travertine on the exterior of the Coliseum : 
‘lapis Albanus’ at the exit of the Cloaca Maxima into the river ; and 
‘lapis Gabinus’ on the front of the Tabularium. 


Tibur 


> ’ Yo o . 
(Tivoli) 11. “Ep dwee 6° elot rots év ‘Poyn TiBovpd tre Kal TIpaure- 
. Vi * 


x \rnia Wer 3 - 

atos Kat Totvoxrdov. TiBovpa per, év i} 7d ‘HpdxAetov cal 6 
/ cal N or 

KaTapaxtys, Ov Tove TAWTOS av 6 ’Ariov ad’ tous peyadou 
- > U ~ \ an A % Lal “ 

Kataminton els dapayya Badetay xal katadoh mpds abt t 


, 3 Lad / \ 
ToAe, evredOer be duckevor wediov evKapndrarov mapa Ta + 


Hi 


ra 


2, 706 ‘HpdxAetov: Hercules was 86-90. 
the divinity principally worshipped 2. Skatapaxtys: the celebrated 
at Tibur, and his temple there was waterfall, which is here excellently 
famed for its magnificence; Juv.14. described in few words. ; 
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pétadva Tod AiOou rod TiBovprivov cal tod év TeBlous tod Kal 
épvOpod Aeyouévov, Hore Tv €k TOV peTdrdAd\wy éEaywyiy cat 

Thy mopOpelay evap TeAdws elvar, Tov TAcloTwY epywy 

ris “P&uns évredOev xarackevaConérwv. ev BF TE Tedlo 
rovr@ kal Ta “AABovda Kadovpeva pet bdata Wuxpa éx TOAAGY 
mnyGv, mpos workiAas vérovs Kal mivover Kal eyxadnpévors 
vytevd? Toradra dé Kal ra AaBavd, ovk dtwOev tovtwr éy 17) 
Nwpevtavi} xal rots wept Hpnrov réros. Tpaweords 8 éoriv Praeneste 
Grou Td THs Tuyns lepdv exlonuoy xpnornpradoy. daupdrepar ears 
8 al méAers adrat TH abtH mpootdpypérat Tvyxavovor dpeuy), a 
Sudxovor 8 GAAAwY Soov aradiovs Exatdv, THs b& “Pdyns 
TIpaweords pév Kal dimAdorov, TiBovpa 8 édarroy. act 

8 ‘EAAnvidas dpdorépas’ Lpaweordy yoty Wodvorépavov 


4 


10 


epupy)) pev otv éxarépa, ToAY 8 epupvo- 
iz , a x vs 
13 Tépa [Ipaweords’ dxpay yap éxet Tis Mev TéAEws UaepOev dpos 


KadetoOar mporepov. 


1, TiPouprivoy: ‘travertine’ 1s 
a corruption of this name The 
ancient quarries here spoken of have 
been lately opened and re-worked - 
Middleton, The Renzazns of Ancient 
Rome, 1. p. 7- 

tov Kal épv0pod: this is 
Kramer’s emendation, accepted by 
Meineke, of xat rov épvdpov of the 
MSS. If the latter is retained, it 
would seem to refer to the reddish 
kind of tufa (‘ruber tophus’), which 
1s found in various parts of Latium, 
and gives its name to Saxa Rubra 
on the Flaminian Way, and the 
epithet épv@pus 1» more applicable to 
this than to the ‘ lapis Gabinus”’ 

3. TopQpetav: ‘ river-transport’ ; 
cp. mopOuetwy gopria in the last 
extract. 

5 “AABovAa: these are now 
called La Solfatara from the sul- 
phureous character of the water, the 
milky colour of which accounts for 
its ancient name. Thongh it 1s cool 
in temperature, a fetid vapour ex- 
hales fromit. There 1sa bathing es- 


tablishment there at the present day. 
7. AaBavd: now called Bagm 
di Grotta Marozza: Nomentum and 
Eretum lay between Aquae Albulae 
and the Tiber 
9. Tvxys iepov. this was so 
great, that the modern city of Pa- 
lestrina is almost entirely built on 
its site and substructions. The mode 
of divination called ‘ sortes Palae- 
strinae ’ was famous in antiquity. 
13. “EAAnvides: in the case of 
Tibnur this view was genetally 
adopted by the Roman poets, as, 
for instance, by Horace, Od. 2.6 5, 
‘Tibur, Argeo positum colono.’ But 
it 1s more probable that both it 
and Praeneste were of native origin 
15. dkpav: ‘for a_ citadel.’ 
Strabo's description is confirmed by 
the following account of a modern 
observer: ‘This hill, which 1s of 
very considerable elevation (being 
not less than 2,400 feet above the 
sea, and more than 1,200 above Its 
immediate base), projects like a 
great buttress or bastion from the 


Subter- 
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angle of the Apennines towards the 
Alban Hills.” Bunbury, in Dice, 
Geogr. 2. p. 665. 

2. TOVTOV: SC, TOU avyévos. 
5. Mdptos: C. Marius the 
younger, who was blockaded by 
Sulla in Praeneste. The ‘ cuniculns’ 
or Tappos Undvopyos in which he con- 
cealed himself is mentioned by Livy, 
Epit. 88, Vell. Patere. 2. 27, and 
Appian, 8. C. 1. 94; but these au- 
thorities differ as to whether he was 
killed or committed suicide. 

6. modeor: after this word the 
MSS. read wAgisroy: but Cobet 
omits it, on the ground of its having 
arisen from dittography. The omis- 
sion improves the sense. 

9. TH Kakwoe THs TOAEws: after 
the death of Marius the inhabitants 
were massacred, the city plundered, 
the fortifications dismantled, and a 
military colony settled in possession 


of its territory. It is of this occa- 
sion that Lucan says (2. 193)— 
* Vidit Fortuna colonos | Praenes- 
tina suos cunctos simul ense recisos.’ 

12. Ovépeoris: the name Verestis 
is not mentioned elsewhere. As the 
ground below Praeneste is a water- 
shed, from which streams flow on 
the one side to the Anio, on the 
other to the Liris, it was probably 
a confluent of one of these. 

i4. "EvSorépw: nearer Rome, 

dAAy Paxts: the Alban Hills. 
In what follows these are deseribed 
as ‘a lofty group culminating in 
the Mons Albanus ° (i¢7A} HEX pe TOD 
"AABavov Cpous), that being the dis- 
tinguishing name of the highest 
suninit, naw Monte Caro Care ity. 
They are separated from the Vol- 
scian mountains by a depression 
(avrAar), at the point where Mt. 
Algidus faces them. 
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8. qrrov éoriv vyeva: from 
malaria, which prevailed there, as it 
does at the present day. 

g. evaywya; ‘agreeable to dwell 
in’; cp. évediaywyov, * unpleasant 
to dwell in,’ 16, 2. 23, No. 76. 

perd Sé: i.e. after passing the 
Alban Mount on the way from 
Tusculum. Aricia stood on the 
south-vestern, Tusculum on the 
north-western, side of the Alban 
Hills. 

Ii. €katov éEqKovta: the dis- 
tance from Rome to Aricia was 120 
stades, and for this reason Clover 
and others have wished to alter 
éfqxovra to etxoot: but Strabo has 
made the same mistake in 5. 3. 2, 
where he says that the distance from 
Rome to Ardea was 160 stades, and 
that from Rome to Alba. which 
was close to Aricia, was the same. 
See C. Miiller, Zudex Var. Lect., 
Pp 97)- 

KotAos: the modem town of 
Aricia occupies the site of the 
ancient citadel, which was built on 


Kadobat Neos, éx Tot év dpiaTepa pépous Tis 


a steep hill, bnt in ancient times it 
extended into the valley helow, 
which was called the Vallis Aricina, 
and must once have been the basin 
ofa lake, and before that the crater 
of a voleano. 

13. Aavowiov: owing to a curi- 
ous confusion between this place 
and Lavinium, which dates back to 
the middle ages, its modern name is 
Civita Lavinia. Strabo is right in 
saying that it commands a view of 
the sea. 

ToMs “Pwpaitev: the mean- 
ing of this is difficult to explain, 
nor is any help furnished by reading 
midis aracos ‘Pepater, for Lanu- 
vium did not even bear the title of 
a colonia, though colonies of vete- 
rans were on more than one occa- 
gion settled on its territory. 

15. 6 xadotdot Néwos ; this sanc- 
tnary was called Nemus Dianae or 
Nemus Aricinum from the forest in 
the midst of which it steod on the 
shore of the Lacus Nemorensis or 
Speculum Dianae, a piece of water 
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deeply sunk in an ancient crater, 
which as the Lake of Nemi is famed 
in modern times for its picturesque 
scenery. The temple was _ exca- 
vated in 1885 by Sir J. Savile, 
british Ambassador in Rome. 

2. adtSpupa tm: ‘a copy of 
that of Artemis, as worshipped 
among the ‘Tauri.’ 

3. 2KvOukov: the reference is to 
the human sacrifices in Tanrica, 
which are familiar in connexion 
with the story of Iphigenia and 
Orestes. 

4. 6 yevnfeis attoyap : ‘a rmn- 
away slave, who has slain with his 
own hand the priest who preceded 
him.’ Strabo'’s account of the ex- 
traordinary system by which the 
succession to this priesthood was 
determined is confirmed by Ovid, 
Fast. 3. 263 foll., and Avs Am. 1. 
259; Statins, S#7v. 3. 5. 553 Sue- 
tonius, Calig, 35; Pausanias, 2. 
27. 4, and Servius on Virg. Aen. 6. 
136; see Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
I. pp. 2-§. From these passages it 
further appears (i) that the priest 
was regarded as king, and bore the 
title of Rex Nemorensis ; (2) that 
before the assailant made his at- 
tempt, he was bound to break off 


a branch from a sacred tree that 
grew within the precincts of the 
temple. Suetonius mentions, as an 
instance of the wayward malice of 
Caligula, that that emperor, think- 
ing that the Rex Nemorensis of his 
time had held office unmolested too 
long, prompted a stronger com- 
petitor to attack him. Macaulay, 
in his Lay of the Battle of the Lake 
Kegitlus, has popularized the story, 
where he speaks of ‘The still 
glassy lake that sleeps Beneath 
Aricia’s trees—T hose trees in whose 
dim shadow The ghastly priest doth 
reign, The priest who slew the 
slayer, And shall himself be slain.” 

6. meAayifovea: which over- 
flows its banks’: Strabo elsewhere 
uses this word of objects surrounded 
by water, as the Echinades (to. 2. 
19), and of flooded land, as the Delta 
of the Nile during the inundation 
(pease: 

10. Saipovds tivos: this is con- 
firmed by Ovid, Fast. 3. 275, who, 
speaking of the ‘yallis Aricinae 
lacus,’ says, ‘ Egeria est, quae prae- 
bet aquas, dea grata Camenis.’ Cp. 
Ov. Afet. 15. 488; Virg. Aen. 7. 
763. 

11. €Go 8&: the waters of the 
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lake of Nem, after an underground 
course of 1,650 yards, reappear in 
an abundant stream at the head of 
the valley of Ancia, not far from 
the line of the Appian Way. 

4 moAd pelfo: the Alban lake 
1s six miles in circumference, that of 
Nemi three. 

5. at AexOetoar; Tibur and 
Praeneste: mpoowrtépw here, like 
évdorépw above, is used of the post- 
tion of the places relatively to Rome 

6. 4 “AABa: Alba Fucensis, 
which was ‘situated on the Via 
Valeria, on a hill of considerable 
elevation, about three miles from 
the northern shores of the Lake 
Fucinus’; Bunbury, in Dict. Geogr. 
1. p.86. The lake was completely 
drained by Pnnce Torlonia in 1875. 

12. etre: ‘whether it be that’; in 
the passage which follows two pos- 
sible causes are suggested for the fall 
in the level of the lake, viz. either the 
diversion, or the failure, of the deep- 
seated springs that supply it from 
beneath, In the former case, the 


M 


water from these sources is sup- 
posed to disperse in different direc- 
tions (omopadnv), and afterwards to 
return to replenish the lake (émovp- 
péovowv). The subject of the last- 
mentioned verb is ai myyal, which 1s 
understood in t&v kard PBadous 
typGv. The real cause of the 
changes of level was, as is usual 
in the case of lakes which have 
no visible outlet, the stoppage or 
opening of a subterranean channel. 
The Lacus Fucinus is known to 
have been provided with such a 
passage- 

14 ovvbAlBovrar: ‘form’; the 
word is used again of sources con- 
tributing to form a stream in 8. 6. 
21, No. 42 ovvOAtBecbac tiv Kphyny. 

15 “Apevdvov: what is here 
stated of this river is confirmed by 
Ovid, Afet. 15. 279 ‘Necnon Sica- 
nias volyens Amenanus harenas | 
Nunc fluit, interdum suppressis fon- 
tibus aret.’ These changes are prob- 
ably due to volcanic movements 
about the base of Etna. 
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No. 27.—THE LAKE AVERNUS AND THE LUCRINE LAKE. 
(V. 4. 5, 6.) 


The Lake Avernus, which was situated on the isthmus that joined 
the promontory of Misenum to the mainland of Campania, occupied 
a deeply-sunk volcanic crater, the steep sides of which were thickly 
covered with trees. Between it and the open sea lay Cumae, with 
which city in Roman times it was connected by a long tunnel ; 
while on the side towards the bay of Baiae the Lucrine Lake was 
interposed—a shallow lagoon of considerable size, which was 
separated from the sea by a bank of sand. Originally the two 
lakes had no communication with one another, but a canal was dug 
between them by Agrippa, who desired to convert the Lake Avernus 
into an inner harbour, at the time when he was forming the Julius 
Portus by deepening the Lucrine and opening a.wide channel 
between it and the sea, while he strengthened its barrier of sand by 
an artificial dam. This work was sufficiently important to evoke 
the praises of contemporary Roman poets (Virg. Georg. 2. 161-1 63; 
Hor. A. P. 63), and consequently it is not a little surprising to find 
that already when Strabo wrote it had become useless and was de- 
serted. The reason of this is probably to be found in the difficulty 
of preventing accumulations of sand in such a lagoon. At the 


2. tot Mapxtov tSaros: Pliny 
also (31. 41) speaks of the water of 
this aqueduct as ‘ clarissima aqua- 


principal reservoir of the Agua 
Marcia was at Sublaqueum, the 
modern Subiaco, 


rum omnium in tote orbe,’ and he 
likewise asserts that it came from 
the Lacus Fucinus, though this is 
an impossibility, for the deep valley 
of the Liris is here interposed, The 


4. €v Baber tis xdpas: ‘in the 
heart of the country,’ 

5. Tovs dvAakis Seopévous : 
e.g, Syphax (Livy. 30. 17), Perseus 
(Liv. 45. 42). 
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present day the whole of this neighbourhood is greatly altered, for 
the two lakes are once more separated, and the ground between 
them is overgrown with underwood, while the Lucrine is reduced 
to little more than apool. The cause of this was the great eruption 
of 1538, when the huge mass of the Monte Nuovo was elevated, 
filling up a great part of the area covered by that piece of water. 
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2. "Ayepovoia Aipvy: now the 
Lago del Fusaro. The Greeks of 
Cumae, when they had found a fitting 
spot for the entrance to Hell at the 
lake Avernns, seem to have proceeded 
to identify other objects in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as this lagoon and 
certain streams which Strabo men- 
tions, with other features of their 
Inferno. 

13. ayxtPabys «al apticropos : 
‘deep close to shore (cp. 5. 2. 5; 


No. 22) and with a clear entrance,’ 

14. xpetav 8 oF mapexdpevos : 
“not serving for.’ 

16. mpooPBpay7 : ‘somewhat shal- 
low’; cp. 6. 3. 6, No. 32, of Taren- 
tum; and 7. 4. I, 

amAouv ; this is Madvig’s emenda- 
tion (p. 542) of moAty of MSs. 
He rightly remarks ‘ magnitudo nihil 
officiebat.’? The reading -yevéoda: for 
A€éyesOar eight lines below is also 
his correction, 
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4. $0eipopévous: the story that 
birds were killed by flying over this 
lake is given by Vargil (dev. 6. 239) 
and Lucretius (6, 740), who also 
gives the derivation from d and dpus 
It was related also of other pieces 
of water, e.g the Dead Sea (Tac. 
Hist, 3. 6), where this result cer- 
tainlydoesnot occur. But as mephitic 
vapours 1ssued from this neighbour- 
hood, and in other places where the 
same thing happened birds areknown 
to have fallen dead (e g. at Hiera- 
polis in Asia Minor (13. 4. 14, No. 
61), which was one of the Plutonia, 
or entrances to the infernal regions, 
that Strabo speaks of in this pas- 
sage), it is quite possible that it may 
have been the case here. Such 1s 
the opinion of Lyell, Principles of 
Geology, 1. p. 603. 

8. qpyoAaByxérwv: ‘who held 
the locality on lease.’ 


13. Tpowoxedy: ‘where he 
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claims the spot for the Cimmerians.” 
Ephorus’ account looks like the 
combination of two sets of legends 
—(1) the Homenc story of the 
Cimmerians, who represented the 
dwellers in a land of darkness, by 
which idea perhaps Northern Europe 
with its long nights of winter is 
dimly signified. As they are asso- 
ciated by Homer (Od. 11. 14) with 
the entrance to Hades, the Cumaeans 
would naturally locate them in their 
neighbourhood, because they re- 
garded Avernus as the scene of the 
véxua of the Odyssey. (2) Stories 
of a race like the Idaean Dactyls, 
who dwelt underground and were 
skilled in working in metal. These 
might readily arise in a volcanic 
region, where the nature of the 
ground admits of subterranean habi- 
tations being easily formed. 

15. apytAAas : possibly ‘dwellings 
of clay,” Lat. ‘ argilla.’ 
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Darepoy dé diapOapivar tovs avOpwnrovs txd Bactréus Tiyvds, 
> 3 ? 3 a od led - : 
ovx aToBavTOS avT@ Tod xpnopOd, Td Sé pavTeEtoy ETL TUMpEVELY 
X\ ~ 
peOcotnxos els Erepoy témov. rotadra pev ol mpd jydr 
bd is \ ~ nn a 
euvdordyour, vuvi S€ THs peéev DAns THs wept Tov “Aopyoy 
/ € ’ ‘4 cas “ 
xomelons imd Aypinna, tév 8% xwpiwy Karoixodounberrar, 
> A XS tet) , 
and 8& rod "Adpyov didpvyos vrovdpov tynOelons peéexpe 
, a ’ a lé a a fal 
Kupns, Gmavt’ éxetva edvy pdOos, rod Koxxnlov rod mouy- 
x ? 
cavtos THY duspuya exelvny Te Kal emt Néay modw éx ArKar- 
apxelas émt tais Balas émaxoAovdijoavtés Tws TO TEpl TOY 
K / b) la ON 6 f X 4 x ¥ \ , 
pepiwy aptiws rExGévT. Adyw, Tvxdv tows Kal TaTpLoY 
; E 
vouicavros Te Témw TovT® du dpvypdtwy elyar Tas ddovs. 
«< x “~ -” 
6. ‘O dé Aoxpivos xéAmos TtAaTUveTar pexpt Bary, xapare 
, , a \ n od t ba , x a 
elpydpevos amd tis é£w Oaddtryns dxtactadio Td pINKos, 
mrdros 8& auakirod mAatelas, 6 pacw “Hpaxdéa d1aydoar 
\ sn a 
tas Bods éAavvovta tas Inpudvou' Sexduevor 8’ émiTodajs TO 
a a a ee ‘ , £ f , { 
kOua tots yetmGow wore pt) meCeverOar fpadiws ‘Ayplazas 


But their genuineness is questioned. 
Anyhow, the sentence in which they 
stand will be improved, if, with 
Coray, we insert rv before émt r7y 
Néay nédv, and ris before ént rats 
Baiats. 


I, kai tod BactAéws: ‘ the king 
ofthe country also having prescribed 
fixed payments for them.’ 

13. Koxkniou: this L. Cocceins 
was a local architect. He is men- 
tioned in an extant inscription as the 


architect of a temple of Angustus at 
Puteoli, which was dedicated by 
L. Calpurnius to that emperor ; see 
Beloch, Casmpanien, p. 131. 

14, Aixatapxetas: the Greek name 
of Puteoli. 

15. émt rats Balats: ‘by, over 
against Baiae’; the words are added 
to define the position of Puteoli. 


20. ‘“HpaxAéa: Heracles was the 
legendary Commissioner of Works 
of the Greeks. If a marsh was 
drained, like that of Lerna, or a river 
confined within its bed, like the 
Achelous (10. 2. 19), or a canal con- 
structed, as at Pheneus in Arcadia, 
the work was attributed to him. 


OU iter es 


Its present 
state. 


Lucrine 
Lake. 
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éxeoxevacey. elomdovy 8’ exe tAolois EAahpois, evoppicac- 
Bar pev axpnotos, Tov dorpéwy 5& Onpav Exwy apbovwrdrny. 
évtot 8% Tooroy adrdv Ti Alyyyy elvar Thy ’Axepovolay pacity, 
’Apteptdwpos d& adrdv Tov “Aopvov. 


No. 28.—PUTEOLI AND NEAPOLIS. 
CVe as OF 93) 


Puteoli, or, as the Greeks called it, Dicaearchia, was at this time 
the most important city of Italy after Rome. The site of the 
original Greek settlement was a steep mass of trachyte rock, which 
projects into the sea, and is now occupied by the town of Pozzuoli; 
but during the century preceding the Christian era its buildings 
extended themselves for a long distance in the direction both of 
Cumae and of Neapolis. The cause of its prosperity was the com- 
modious position of its harbour, owing to which it became the 
principal port of Rome, though 150 miles distant from that capital ; 
and its natural advantages were further improved by the construc- 
tion of artificial harbours, and especially of the famous mole, the 
arches of which were supported by twenty-five piers; of these 
sixteen still remain. The commercial greatness of the place is 
recorded in the following epigram of Antiphilus of Byzantium, who 
wrote during Nero’s reign (Azthol. Palat. 7. 379): 


Eine, Atkaidpyea, ti vor rovoy eis GAa Xopa 
BEBAnta, peooou yevopevov meAdyous ; 
KuxA@rrav rade xetpes evidpicurto Gadkaaay 
Teixea’ expt mogov, Tata, Bratdpeba ; 
Kdgpov vnitny Sexopac arddov* eiowde ‘Paoyny 
eyytOev, el tavtns perpov exo Aueva. 
Strabo also, who here describes it as eumdpioy péyioror, testifies to 
its widespread mercantile relations in his notices of Gades (3. 2. 6, 
No. 18) and of Alexandria (17. 1.7, No. 79). From the latter of 
these passages it is clear that he had visited Puteoli, for his remarks 


on the unlading of the Alexandrian trading-vessels there imply that 
he had himself seen it. 


—— 
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sB: eens 8 eloiw at wept Arxardpyeray adxral rat adr) 4 Pateoli 

TOdts. TY O€ MpOTEpoy pev éntvecov Kupatev éx’ dpptos tp. (Pezseol2). 
pévoy, kata dé Tip ’AvvlBa otparelay cvvdxicay ‘Pepator cal 
petwvdnacay ToridAovs ad tv gpedtwv? of 8 amd rhs 

5 dvowdias ray VddTwv' Anay yap To ywplovy éxel péxpe Bardy 

cat ris Kuzalas Oelov mrijpés éore kal nupds cat Oeppav tddrwv. 

tives 8€ cal PAdypay ba tobro thy Kupatay voutCovor KAq- 

Ojvat, Kal Tv TentTwxdrwy Ttydvrey ra Kepatyia tpatpara 

avapepew Tas Tovadras Tpoxoas Tod mupds Kal rod Bsaros. 7 

d& wdAts eundptov yeyévnrat péyioTov, yeponoujrous éxouca Its 

Gppovs dua THY ebpvlay tis Gypov' ovppuerpos ydp eore TH thee 


t ane? > n Slee . ; I harbours. 
TtTav@ Kal KOAANOLW toxupay Kal anew AapBavet. dtonep TH 


io 


f 4 X\ 
XGAtKe Katauiartes THY aupoxoviay mpoBddrdovor ydpara eis 
% ld y fol 
Thy Oadattay, Kat KoATodot Tas avanenrapévas qévas wor’ 
bmépxertar be 


13 dogadas evoppl(ecOar tas peyioras éAKddas. 


Rds 


tis TdAEws eVObs 7 ToD “Hoaiorov ayopa, wedloy TeEptxexdes- 
‘ 
pevoy diamvpors dppvot, kapivadders exovoats dvatvoas ToA- 


3- ouvgxicav; a Roman colony 
was established there in B.c. 194. 

4. Ord HS Svocwdlas; as if 
‘ putentes,’ 

7, PAéypav: the Campi Phle- 
graei. Both the name and the 
legend of the Giants are said in 
Book 7. Fragm, 25 to be attached 
also to the peninsula of Pallene in 
Chalcidice ; and Pausanias (8, 29. 1) 
mentions 4 volcanic spot in Arcadia, 
called Bathos, as the reputed scene 
of the Gigantomachia. 

II, otppetpos: ‘suits, naturally 
combines with, lime’; for this sense 
of the word cp. 3. 2. 8, No. 10 
supperpws Exec mpds 7d elkov, ‘ suits 
a yielding substance.’ For the fact, 
see Engl. Cyclop., ‘Arts and Sciences,’ 
s. v. Pozzuolano : ‘It is used with the 
most favourable results when mixed 
with the purest and richest hydrates 
of lime.’ 

13. Gppoxoviay; this is the ma- 


terial for making cement known in 
modern times as pozsolasa, the name 
being derived from Pozzuoli, which 
place still furnishes the material. It 
was extensively used for the buildings 
ofancient Rome. It has the merit 
of hardening under water, and tor 
this reason the poeszolana which is 
found on the volcanic island of San- 
torin (Thera) in the Cyclades was 
largely employed for the works at 
Port Said in connexion with the Suez 
Canal. 

16, “Hdaierov dyopa: in Lat. 
Forum Vulcani, now the Solfatara, 
which is described as ‘an oblong 
space enclosed by hills of pumice- 
stone, from numerous fissures in 
which vapours and sulphureons gases 
ascend’; Baedeker’s Southern Ltaly, 
p-102. Other descriptions are found 
in Petronius 120, 67, and Silius Itali- 
cus 12, 133. 


Neapolis 
(Naples). 
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Aaxod Kal Bpwpdders tkavGs’ 1d be wedlov Belov mAnpés €ore 


cupTod. 


7. Mera 6% Acxardpyerdy gore Nedrodts Kupalwy (Sorepor 
8& xal Xadkidets exoxnoav xal TOnxovecatwy tives xal 
*AOnvalwr, Sore cal Nedmodis éxdjOn 61a Todro), drov betk- 
vurat pvqpa TOv Lerpyvwv pas [apbevdans, kal dyov oupte- 


n \ , 
Aeirar yuprixds Kata pavteiav. 


torepov 6 Kayravay tivas 


aa o 
edéfavro avvolxovs dixootaticavres, Kal HvayxdaOncay Tots 
, ye ¢ / 7 I by ‘ ? , 
€xPiorots ws olxevotatots xpioacOat, émELdn TOUS OlLKELoUS 


addotplovs Erxov. 


2, ouptov: ‘drifted’; cp. ovpri 
B&dos in 3, 2. 10, No. 10, of lumps 
of ore brought down by the streams. 

3. Kupaiwy: ‘a colony from 
Cumae.’ 

4. Thh@yxovecaiwy tivis: this 
immigration on the part of the in- 
habitants of the island of Pithecusae 
(/schia) was probably the result of 
the great earthquake, which Strabo 
mentions (5. 4.9) as having visited 
that island. 

5. ‘A@nvatwy: Beloch (Cam- 
panien, p. 30) is disposed to place 
the sending of this Athenian colony 
towards the middle of cent. 5 B.C., 
and regards it as part of the same 
policy which led that people to 
colonize Thuriiin 444. Heremarks 
that the Neapolitan coins about that 
period begin to show evident traces 
of the influence of Athenian models. 
In another part of his work (14.2.10) 
Strabo speaks also of a Rhodian 
colony having been sent to Neapolis 
(Parthenope). 

Sia rovTo: we leam from a 
fragment of the historian Lutatius 
Catulus that the original colony from 
Cumae, which was called Parthenope, 
was afterwards destroyed through 
jealousy by the Cumaeans, but re- 
stored by them in obedience to an 
oracle; and that on this occasion 


pnvver d€ Ta TGV Snudpywy dvdpata Ta 


the city received the name of Nea- 
polis. Consequently, the words dare 
kal Nedmodus €xANOn bid TovTO, if they 
belong to the original text, imply 
a mistake on Strabo’s part. See 
Beloch, pp. 29, 30. 

. Kata pavtelav: this is no 
doubt the oracle mentioned by Lu- 
tatius Catulus, who states that the 
Cumaeans, when they restored the 
city, established a festival in honour 
of Parthenope the tutelar divinity of 
the place. 

10. td tTOv Sypdpxwv dvopara : 
the local inscriptions show that 
Demarch was the regular title of the 
chief magistrates of Neapolis, and 
probably several of them held office 
together. The number of inscrip- 
tions that have been discovered is 
not sufficient to enable us to verify 
Strabo’s statement concerning the 
change that came over the names; 
but the intreduction of the Cam- 
panian element, which took place 
about the beginning of cent. 4 B.c., 
seems to have been a cause of great 
prosperity to the city, since, owing 
to the friendly relations which thus 
grew up between it and the neigh- 
bouring tribes, Neapolis from that 
time onward became the commercial 
and intellectual centre of Campania. 
Beloch, pp. 31, 45. 
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Bev mp@ta ‘EAAnuiKa ovra, ta 8 Dorepa tots ‘EAAnvixols 
dvayig ra Kauravixd. treiora 8 txvn tis ‘EAAnvixijs dywyhs Tradi- 
évtata od erat, yuuvdord te Kal epnBeta nal pparpiar xai an 
évépata “EdAnvixa xaizep dvrwy ‘Popalwy. veri && Tmevre- culture. 
5 THpexds tepds ayov ovvredeirar wap avTots povatkds TE Kal 
yuuvikds ent mAclous muépas, évdytdAdos tots émipaveotdrois 
T&v Kata THY “EAAdba, ore 5€ Kal évOdde d:Gpvé Kpumri, 
Too petaéd dpous tis te Arxatapyelas xal rijs NeatdAcos 
dmepyacGévros Guolws donep emi tiv Kdynv, 6d08 te dvory- 
Oelons evavriows Cevyeot Topeutns emt ToAAOUS oTadious’ Ta dé 
P@ta ex tHs éemiavelas Tod Gpovs, moAAaxdbev ExKoTELTGV 
Oupidwv, 51a BaOous moAAOD KatdyeTat. exer 58 Kal 7 Nedrodus 
Geppdy vodrwy éxBodds Kal KataoKxevas AovtpOy ov xelpous 
Tap év Batars, woAd 8e TO wANGEr AcrTopevas’ Exel ydp GAAH 


Grotto of 
Posilipo. 


modus yeyévytat, cvvexodopunudvor Bacweiwy GrddAwy én’ Gr- 
hows, odx eAdrTwy THs Atkatapyelas. émeretvovot 5& THY év Neapohs 
Neandrct Staywyhy tiv “EAAnuikiy of ék tis “Pdyuns avaxw- a ot 


7 ’ : . leisure. 
in inscriptions, was “Iraki«d ‘Papaia 
SeBaora “Ioodvuma, Mahaffy, of. 


cai) 


2, THs ‘“EAAqvxis ayoyis: 
‘Greek culture.’ Strabo tells us in 


6. 1. 2 that Neapolis was the only 
place in S. Italy besides Tarentum 
and Rhegium where Greek was 
spoken in his time. Bilingual in- 
scriptions in Greek and Latin attest 
its general use down to the fourth 
century; Mahaffy, Greek World 
under Roman Sway, p.213. Indeed 
the Hellenic element has been tra- 
ditional in Naples, The numerous 
mediaeval Greek MSS. which exist 
in the Neapolitan archives show that 
there was a large Greek population 
in that city during the middle ages, 
and there is a considerable Greek 
colony there at the present day. 

3. dparpiat: the names of nine 
different phratries which occur on 
inscriptions of Neapolis are given by 
Beloch, pp. 41-44 

. mevrernptxds lepds dydv: the 
official title of these games, as given 


cit, p. 213. Augustus attended them 
a few days before his death ; Sueton. 
Octav. 98. 

7. diapvg kpumTy: the Crypta 
Neapolitana, now the Grotto of 
Posilipo; it is 2,244 ft. long, and 
21 ft. broad. We learn from the 
preceding extract that it was the 
work of Cocceius, the architect of 
the tunnel between Lake Avernus 
and Cumae. Seneca in one of his 
letters (Zpisé. 57. 1) complains bit- 
terly of its darkness and dust. 

12 @up{Swv; this 1s a mistake ; 
there are no shafts to admit light in 
the Grotto of Posilipo. Beloch (p. 
84) thinks that Strabo was here con- 
fusing the Neapolitan tunnel with 
that of Cumae. 

16. émreivovot: ‘give greater 
vogue to the Greek mode of life.’ 
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podyres detpo novxlas yap T&v dnd madelas epyacapévwn 7) 
kal GAAwy da ypas 7) doOévetay rodovyTwy ev dvéoe Cir" 
kal Tov “Pwpalwy 8 veo xalpovres TO Biw TovTw, OewpotvTes 
TO wAHOos Tay and Tijs adtis dywyhs endnuovvrwyv avdpar, 
dopevor piroxwpotcr cat (Gow adTdOr. 


No. 29.—HERCULANEUM, POMPEII, AND VESUVIUS. 
(V. 4. 8.) 


It is interesting to compare this passage, describing Vesuvius in 
its quiescent state with the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
lying undisturbed at its foot, with the younger Pliny’s account, in 
his two letters to Tacitus (Z/is¢. 6. 16, 20) of the great eruption of 
Aug. 24, 79 A.D., by which those places were destroyed. In the 
time of Strabo, who speaks of the upper part of the mountain as 
nearly level, it must have resembled a truncated cone, and in this 
respect must have differed from its present appearance, for the two 
summits which it now displays, as seen from Naples, were first 
elevated in 79 A.D. The fertility of its lower slopes—the ‘vicina 
Vesevo Ora jugo’—has been celebrated by Virgil (Georg. 2. 224). 
Nothing could have been further from the minds of the men of that 
time than the idea of its bursting into eruption, for the volcano had 
shown no signs of activity within the historic age ; still, the evidence 
of its former fires was noticed by other writers besides Strabo ; 
thus Diodorus (4. 21. 5) speaks of Vesuvius as €xov mo\a onpeia 
TOU KexaiaOat Kara Tors dpxaious ypdvous. Long periods of quiescence 
have occurred at intervals since classical times, and between 1500 
and 1631 A.D., during which period the Monte Nuovo was upheaved 
near the Lucrine lake (see No. 27), the mountain was covered with 
wood and bushes, and cattle grazed within the crater. The height 
of Vesuvius, which varies from time to time in consequence of the 
eruptions, may be approximately estimated at 4,000 ft. 


I, tOv amd mathelas épyaca- 4. TOV amd Tis adrijs dywyyjs 
Hévwv: ‘from the number of those émdypovvtwv : ‘of those who sojourn 
who have made their livelihood by there with a view to the same cul- 
teaching,’ Greeks are meant, as is ture’; dm6, lit. ‘ owing to.’ 
shown by ‘Payalay énoc below. 5. piAoxwpoter: ‘abide there.’ 


ue 


10 
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; 8. Exépevov S€ pporvpidy éorw “Hpdxdeoy exxeysévny eds Hercula- 
THY Oadarray axpay éxov, xatamveonevny AiBt Oavpacras SoG’ Pa and 
dytewhy Torey tiv xatotxlay. “Ooxor 8% etxov cal tadrny Kal on 
THY epegiis Tloumniay ijy mapappet 6 Sdpvos sorauéds, etra 
Tvppnvol cat Tedacyol, wera trabra dt Savvirat: xal obror 3’ 
efémecov ex tay tommy. NoAns dé cal Novxeplas kat ’Axeppar, 
Gpwvdpou carotkias Tis wept Kpeuwva, emivedy éorw H Mop- 

tla, mapa r@ Sdpyw torap@ Kai dexopévw ta gopria Kat 
exméumovtt. UmépKertat S¢ Tay TOTwy Tovrwy dpos Td Overovtoy, Mount 
dypots meptorxovpevov mayxddors TARY Ths Kopypis’ avrn 3” Vesavie~ 
énlredos wey woAD pépos eotiv, axapmos 8 SAn, ex be Ths 

Crews Teppadys, Kal Kowrddas daiver onpayyddes metpav 
aildadwd6v Kata THY xpdav, Os av exBeBpwueveay tnd aupds, 

@s Texpalpor ay tis Td xwplov TobTo KaleoOat mpoTEpoy Kal 

éxew Kpatnpas mupds, oBeoijvar 8 emaAtmovons tis Ans. 

Taxa 5& kai Tijs etxaptias Tis KUKA® TodT’ aitoy, SoveEp ev TH Produc- 


tiveness of 


a , 7 A ‘ {a 9 a fel wn 
Karavn, act, TO xatateppwhey pepos EK THS oTOdoU THS eaten 


dvevexOelons tnd tod Airvaiov mupds evapmedov Thy yh 
> 2 wv ‘ x al \ “ oe a 
enoinoev. exer pev yap 76 Atmaivoy Kal thy exTvpovpéevny BOAov 


3. "Ooxor: several of the inscrip- pépos. Perhaps the following inter- 


tions found at Pompeii are in the 
Oscan dialect. 

4. Tapappet: owing to changes 
in the ground produced by the 
eruptions, Pompeii 1s now at some 
distance from the Sarno, and a mile 
from the sea. 

7- Spwvipou: the site of Acerrae 
in Cisalpine Gaul was between the 
modem cities of Lodi and Cremona. 

émivetov: from this we gather 
that Pompei was a town of some 
local importance, even before 1t be- 
came a fashionable watering-place. 

17, To katateppwlty pépos ; both 
this passage and the one that follows 
are perplexingly expressed, though 
the meaning seems tolerably clear. 
The difficulty here hes in the word 


pretation 1s the least objectionable : 
‘The circumstance that part of the 
country is covered with ashes owing 
to the dust thrown up by the volcano 
of Etna causes the land [in that 
part] to be fruitfol in vines.” Cp. 
6. 2. 3: KaTareppodra: TOAA@ Babee 
Ta. Karavaioy ywpia’  pév ovv aTrod0s, 
Avmjoaga mpods Katpdy, evepyeTel THY 
xepav xpdévas Yorepoy’ evdpmedov 
yap mapéxera: Kal xpnoroKaproy, Tis 
GAAns ovx dpoiws ovans evoivou. 

19. €xet pev ydp: translate thus: 
—‘for the volcanic ash contains a 
constituent, which enriches the soul, 
both at first, when it is in an inflam- 
mable state, and afterwards, when it 
is fertile ; that is to say, when it (the 
soil] is full of richness, it 1s inflam- 
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kal thy éxpépovcav tovs xaprots’ mAcovdovea pev ody TG 
Almee mpos éxtipwow émitniela, xaddnep % Oewwdns aca, 
éfixpacbetoa 5& Kal AaBotdoa cBéow Kal éxréppwow eis 
xaptoyovlay petéBare. 


mable, like allsulphureonsearth, but As pey in éye pev is superfluous, 
after this has evaporated, when it perhaps éxew would be a better 
bas ceased to burn and is calcined, reading. 

it serves in turn for producing crops,’ 


BOOK VI. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 


No. 30.—AzETNA. 
(VE 25385) 


Etna, from its height (10,835 ft.), its extensive snow-fields, and 
the area which it covers—it is ninety miles in circumference at its 
base—as well as from its eruptions, must always have been an 1m- 
pressive object to the imagination. Whether it is referred to in 
those passages of the Odyssey which speak of ‘storms of 1uinous 
fire’ and of ‘smoke’ as seen in the land of fable to the west of 
Greece (O7. 12. 68, 202, 219), is doubtful; but Strabo quotes 
Eratosthenes as stating that Hesiod was acquainted with it (1. 2. 14), 
and at a later period both Pindar and Aeschylus, in splendid 
passages, accurately describe the features of its eruptions (Pind. 
Pyth. t. 21-24; Aesch. P. V. 367-371). From this time onward 
we have periodical notices of these occurrences. We gather from 
the present extract that in the Augustan age ascents of the moun- 
tain were not uncommon; Seneca also implies the same thing with 
regard to his time (Zf7s/. 79. 2), and it is well known that the 
emperor Hadrian viewed the sunrise from the summit. To judge 
from the present condition of the mountain, and from what we 
know of the phenomena of volcanoes, Strabo’s account seems very 
accurate. His mention of a ‘level plain’ on the summit—though, 
from the dimensions which he gives, this must have been much less 
extensive than that on Vesuvius (see last extract)—is interesting in 
connexion with what we know of the various truncations of the 
cone. Seneca, in the letter already mentioned, suggests such 


Catana at 
the foot of 
Aetna, 
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a depression of the summit as an explanation of the mountain not 
being seen as far out at sea as formerly ; and Lyell, who refers to 
this, adds—‘At a much later period, Falcando relates that the 
lofty summit of Etna had fallen in in 1179, and it was destroyed, 
according to Fazzello, for the third time in 1329. Again it was en- 
gulphed for the fourth time in 1444, and finally the whole top of the 
mountain fell in in 1669) Principles of Geology, 2. p. 21. 


3. ‘Yrépeerrat 6€ padiora ris Karavns 4) Attyyn cal TOv 
nEpl Tovs Kpatipas TabGr TAEioTov exeivyn Kotywrel’ Kal yap ot 
pvaxes els thy Karavatay éyyutatw xaradépovtat, kal ra Tept 

‘ ° val 4 ~ 4 . ? , \ ‘ 
Tous evaefeis exet TeOpvAnrac tov ’Audivoyory Kat Tov 


> , A ‘ , 5 4% fad ” > Zz 
Avaziay, ot trois yovéas emi Tay Gywy apduevor St€owoay 5 


emupepouevou tod Kaxod. drav 8, 6 Tlovedards not, 
yanra. ta wept 7d dpos, xatateppotra: ToAA@ Baba Ta 


Fertility of Karavalor xwpla’ 7 pev ody ox0d0s AuTncaca Tpds Katpov 


volcanic 
soil. 


The beds 
of laya. 


> ~ ‘ 7 
evepyeTer THY xX@pay xpdvors Dorepoy’ evduTedov yap Tapé- 
: 5 
x€Tat Kal xpnordéKapror, Tijs GAAnSs otx dpuolws ovens evolrov' 
/ cr aA 5s 7 x , fd cA 
Tas Te pi€as, as expéper Ta katareppwbévta xwpla, mraivey 
em ins ny ry / 0 , , 
€mt ToootToy Ta zpdBaTd pacw Hore avlyecOar' bidtep ex 
n ” a ? a 
TGV aTwv adaipotow aipa b.’ hyuepOv terrdpwv  wévte, 
. t a \ X ‘ Py ’ a gla 
xa0anep TovTo Kal kara 7H “Epv@ecay ocvpBatvor elpnxapev. 
y wx. 6 F. > ~ la wa cal ‘ fad 
6 G& piag els wHEw peraBaddrwy azodrAWot Thr emipdveray Tis 
hae Sy nN f v , * , n + 
yis ep txardv Babos, dote Aaropuias elvar xpelav Tois dvaka- 
, P ¢ a 
Avwar Bovrouevors Thy €€ dpxijs enipdveray. taxelons yap év 
ae ae a o. , i. 5a - , a 
TOLS KPATIPTL THS TeTpas, Ett avaBArANOeions, 7d dTEpyvOey THs 
“ € ~ ° 
Kopupys vypor myAds este pédas péwv xard THs bpewhs’ efra 
Lad = 7, 
agi AaBwv yirerat AOos pvdias thy aithy puddrrov xpdav 
« ¢ be bi X an cal 
NY pewv €LXE, Kal 7) TTOddS OE KaLouerwry Tov AOwv Os azo 


~ , , ry \ , Qr 4 
tov SiAwy yivetat’ xabamep obv 7d myyavov tH Evdivn crodo 
‘ 4 


Teer : 3 
2, exetvm: i.e. Catana, This ef py ris dmocxalor re Tod aiparos, 


word is not found in the MSS., but, 16. Aaropias: ‘ of quarrying,’ 

ms a has ° F : a 
as Groskurd remarks, it is required 22. mhyavov; Pliny (19. 156) says 
by the sense. with regard to rue, ‘cinere volt 


I4. €ipykapev: see 3. 5. 4 & — nutriri,’ 


MEVTNKOVTA Huepars TYCYETAL TO wor, 


Io 


£5 
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/ a 
Tpéperat, Toodroy éxew Te olkelwua mpds Thy Gumedov elkds 


tiv Airvaiay oroddv. 


8. [lAnciov 5€ rév Kevropttwyv éori médAtopa % ptKpov Aetna. 
éumpoobey AexOeica Airvy tots dvaBalvovtas émt 1d dpos 
5 bexouévn Kal mapanéunovea’ evredbey yap apy} THs axpwpelas. 
gore dé Yura Ta dvw ywpla kal reppddy xal yidvos peota Tod 
XEmavos, TA Kdtw 5 Spots cat qurefars SretAnmrar mavro- 


da7raits. 


Gpovs 81a THY vouny Tod mupds, ToTe pev eis Eva Kpathpa 
10 ounpepopevov Tote S€ oxtCouevov, kal Tore pev piaxas ava- 
méuovtos Tote 5 PAdyas Kal Aryvis, GAoTE Se Kat pvdpovs 
avapvoGvros' davdyxn dé Tots waBeor TovTos Tos Te md iV 
mopous cuppetaBddrAcw Kat Ta orduta évlore TAElw OvTA KaTG. 


Thy émibavecay thy meépté. 


Zouxe 5€ AapBaverw petaBoAds ToArAAAs Ta &kpa tod Changes 


in its form. 


of 8 ody veworl dvaBavtes The 
15 dunyoovtTo ijuiy ott xaraAdBouey Gvw redlov dpaddv Scov 
elxoot cradioy thy wepluetpov, KAEcdpevoy dppt. Teppdder 
retxlov 76 typos éxovtt, Bore dety xaddddrAeaOar tods els 7d 


medlov mpoeddety Bovdropévous’ dpay 1’ ev 7G péow Bovvov 


‘\ , fal na 
reppwdy THY xpdav, olarep Kal 7 emipdvera Kalewparo rod 


4. Airvy : the town of that name 
was situated on the sonthern slopes 
of the mountain. 

6. tod xetpavos: Strabo 1s right 
in introducing this limitation, for 
Etna does not reach the limit of 
perpetual snow, though it is near 
it. Pindar, on the other hand, ex- 
aggerates, when he says (Py/h. 1. 20) 
upéeco’ Airva, maveres xtdvos dfetas 
T:O0nVva. 

7. Spupots: of the three zones 
into which the slopes of Etna are 
divided—the fertile, the woody, and 
the desert regions, the central one is 
now covered in its lower part with 
oaks and chestnuts, in the higher with 
beeches, birches, and pines: Bae- 
deker’s Southern Italy, p. 346. 

g Sid Thy vopryy tot mvupés: 


‘ owing to the fire distributing itself’ 
this is explained by ox:(onevov and 
oréma treo below: your is used, 
though in a slightly different sense, 
of the spreading of fire, in Polyb. 
1 48. 5 7H wey vopry Tov mupos 
évepyov auvéBawve yiyvec@ar. 

13. wat tad orépta- ‘and the 
vents too, the number of which at 
times increases on the exterior of the 
mountain all round.’ 

17. €xovrt: Meineke remarks 
(Vind, Strabon. p. 71) that in later 
Greek opps is not infrequently mas- 
culine. 

18 Bouvév: this ts the small cone 
of eruption, in the centre of the wide 
semicircular crater. Inthe poem of 
Aetna (182) it is described in the 
words ‘ penitusque os erigit ultra.” 


highest 
crater. 


Story of 
Empedo- 
cles’ death 
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mediov, trtp be Tod Bowvod vépos dpOoy d:aveorKOs els Hos 

Scov biaxoclwy Troddv jpeuodv (etvar yap Kat vyveulay),* 
cixdCew 88 xanvo' Sto be ToduHoavtas mpoedOeiv els TO 

nedloy, eid) Oepporépas éréBaivov Tis Wappov Kal Babvrépas, 

dvaotpéyar pndev Exovtas wepittorepoy ppdtev T&v patvo- 5 
pévoy tots Téppwlev adopoor. voulev 8 ex THs TowadTys 
OWews TOAAA prbederOar Kal pddriota old pact tives wept 
’Epredoxdéovs, 6tt KaOadoiro els Tov Kparnpa cal KaraAizot 
Tod 7dOovs txvos TGy éuBddwy thy érépay Gs epdper xadxas” 
cipeOiivar yap é£w pixpov Anwbev Tod xelAous Tod Kparhpos @s 
aveppiuperny b7d THs Blas tod mupds’ odre yap mpoorroy elvat 
Tov tomoy ov’ dpardv, elxadew re pyd= Katappidfval te 
dvvacbat exeioe WTO THs avTimvotas Tay Ex Babovs avepwr xal 
Tis Oepudtntos, vy mpoanavTay etAoyov méppwOev amply TO 


_ 


tn 


a fol , 4 

TTOLLw TOV KpaTHpos TpooTeAdcat’ ef 5€ Katappidpein, POdvar 
~ SA ~ , , 

ay d:apOapev mply avappipjvar maAtv d7otov TapeAnpbn zpd- 

‘ , ? \ = 
Tepov. TO pev ody exdeimew ToTe TA TVEvpaTa Kal TO Tip, 
Ss) , a 4 ? ” > ‘ , ‘ n / 
emtAetToUeNsS THS VANS, OVK AAOyoY, OV MIY ETL TOTOUTOY ye 
aor avtl tis tocattns Blas édixtév avOpdzw yevéobar tov 
TAnoiacpov. wmépxerat 8 7 Altyy padAAov pev THs Kata Tov 2 

r 5 \ a 

mopOuov kal tiv Karavatay wapadias, GAAd Kat Tis Kara 7d 

\ 4 \ SS , , , SS 
Tuppnvixoy méAayos Kat tas Atrapaiwy vious. vixtwp pev 
ovv kal péyyn paiverar AauTpa ex Tis Kopudfs, ped” Hucpav Be 
Kamvo kal axAve xaréxeTat. 


2 tpepotv: in the Aetna (336) II. ovte ydp. this refers to pv- 


te) 


this cloud 1s represented as looking 
down from above into the hollow of 
the crater upon the work going on 
within—‘ prospectans sublimis opus 
vastosque receptus’ 

8. "EpreBoxAéous, at the present 
day a building of Roman construc- 
tion still remains high up on the 
shoulder of Etna, which 1s called 
the Torre del Filosofo, in conse- 
quence of a fanciful tradition con- 
necting it with Empedocles, 


Gevec6a, showing that they were 
‘mythical tales’ 

15. @0davor Gv ‘it would be de- 
stroyed (1,e. would be melted, or 
otherwise changed) before it could 
be thrown up again in the same 
condition’ 

21. dh\Ad kai Etna is avery con- 
spicuous object, as one passes the 
Lipari islands on the way to the 
Straits of Messina. 
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No. 31.—SYRACUSE ; THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 
OMe Ph 29) 


The amusingly matter-of-fact way in which Strabo, both here 
and in that part of the preceding extract which refers to Empedo- 
cles’ sandal, combats an absurd tradition, proves both the hold 
which such traditions maintained on the popular mind, and the 
prosaic character of that age, by which he was himself not un- 
influenced. The story of Alpheius and Arethusa has been made 
the subject of delightful poems by Moschus in ancient, and Shelley 
in modern, times; Ovid also has related it in his Afefamorphoses 
(5. 577-641): but the literal acceptation of it, also, has been per- 
petuated, though with a curious variation. Pausanias, as might be 
expected, accepted without hesitation the connexion of the Syra- 
cusan fountain with the river in Greece as a fact, was it not 
vouched for by an oracle? (5. 7. 3.) But at a later period the 
honours due to the Alpheius were transferred to the Jordan, for the 
leaves that the river was reputed to bring with him—his bridal gifts, 
as Moschus calls them, 7. 3 edva hepwv kaha PvdAXa kal civOea—were 
taken to prove the identity of the stream with that of the river of 
Palestine, since they were believed to be the foliage of such trees 
only as were known to flourish on its banks (Marifiotti, quoted in 
Wilkinson’s AZagita Graecia, p. 15)- 

The myth of Alpheius and Arethusa 1s byno means a simple one. 
As it appears in its original form in continental Greece, it 1s not 
Arethusa, but Artemis, who is pursued by the river-god (Pausan. 
6. 22. 9, 10); and Prof. Freeman has suggested (Ast. of Sictly, 
1. pp. 355-357) that this story was carried into Sicily by the founders 
of Syracuse along with the worship of Artemis, but that, in order to 
save the credit of the tutelary goddess of the place, it was trans- 
ferred from her to one of her attendant nymphs, Arethusa. He 
further adopts the view which was first propounded by Marius 
Aretius, the Syracusan writer of the sixteenth century, that the 
reason why the story of the pursuit was localized in Ortygia was, 
that there the phenomenon was to be seen of two fountains spring- 
ing up in close proximity, one from the earth, the other from the 
neighbouring waters of the harbour. The former of these 1s the 
fountain of Arethusa; the latter is now called the Occhio della 

N 


Syracuse 
restored 
by Augus- 
tus, 


Ortygia. 


Fountain of 
Arethusa. 
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Zilica, and wells up to the surface of the sea with a considerable 
body of fresh water, but it is said to be distinguishable only on very 
calm days (Smyth’s Sici?y, p.171). It is net mentioned by any 
ancient writer, and the Alpheius in Strabo’s version of the story 1s 
regarded as emerging at the fountain of Arethusa. Holm (Geschichte 
Siciliens tm Alterthum, \. p. 123) deprecates any attempt to intro- 
duce the Occhio della Zilica into the ancient legend. 


4. Eq’ jar d¢ Toumniov ras re GAXas KaxwoavTos TOAELs 
kal 01) Kal tds Nupaxovooas, méupas azoxiav 6 NeBaords 
Katoap woAv pépos tod waAdatod xticpatos avéAaBe. TeEvTa- 
modus yap iv TO Tadatdv dydojKovta Kat éxardy otadlwy 
éxovea TO Tetxos. dmavra yey 8%) Tov KUKAOV TodTOY ExTAn- 
poty ovdev ede, TO b& ocvverxovpevov TO Tpds TH mow TI} 
‘Oproyla peépos BijOn deiv oixicat BéATLOY, A€toAdyou TOAEwS 
éxov weplvetpov’ 1 8 “Optuyia ovvante yedtpa mpds TH 
yTEtpov Spopotoa, Kpyrnv do exer Tip "ApéOovcay éLieioay 


cif. 2. pp. 504-506. In the time of 


1, Tlopaniov: Sextus Pompeius, 
f = Ibycus (sixth century B.c.) it was 


who for some time was master of 


the whole of Sicily. 

2, dtoitiav; this Roman colony 
was sent to Syracuse in 21 F.C. 

3. mevtatroAus: Cicero (Jerr. 4. 
53) said that it consisted of four 
cities, viz, the Island (Ortygia’, 
Achradina. Tycha, and Neapolis. 
Strabo's fifth city would probably 
be the upper part of Epipolae to- 
wards Euryelus ; see Dict. Geogr. 2. 
p. 1062, In the same article, p. 
1067, it is stated, on the authority 
of Leake, that the estimate of 1S0 
stades for the circuit of the wall is 
in excess of the truth, which is four- 
teen English miles, or 122 stades. 

6. To Wpds TH VNOw: it is on the 
lower ground to the north of the 
island and the Great Harbour that 
the amphitheatre and other Roman 
remains are now found. 

8. yedtpa: the history of the 
connexion of Ortygia with the main- 
land is well given by Freeman, of. 


joined by a mole (Strabo, 1. 3. 18), 
and it continued to be so when 
Thucydides wrote (6. 3 ob«éte mept- 
wruConérn) ; but Cicero, like Strabo, 
describes it as: having a canal and 
bridge (I’erx. 4. 52 ‘ Eorum por- 
tuum conjunctione pars oppidi quae 
appellatur insula, mari disjuncta 
angusto, ponte rursum adjungitur et 
continetur '). 

g. ‘Apé@ovgav; Cicero thus de- 
scribes it fc. 53): ‘In hac insula 
extrema est fons aquae duicis, cui 
nomen Arethusa est, incredibili mag- 
nitudine, plenissimus piscium, qui 
fluctu totus operiretur, nisi muni- 
tione ac mole lapidum disjunctus 
esset a mari,’ It now occupies an 
extensive basin, which is surrounded 
by masonry, near the shore of the 
Great Llarbour, towards the southern 
end of the city; but the water is 
brackish, 


Ua | 


fo 
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pvdevovor d€ Tov "Addevar 
= nm Py ral 

eivat rotrov, apxoperov pev €x tis TeAotovenoov, ba Sé rod 

« X bed o “ 
TeAdyous U7 yijs TO pEetOpov éxovTa péxpe mpds Ti ’Apeov- 
: Lia exbiOon evOdvd aN > DS , 
gay, ett éxdidorta evOevde madw els THY OadaTTay. TEKun- 
kas S by a 
probrtar 5& Towovros Tiel Kal ydp pidAny Tia exTecotoay 
x A , n n 

els Tov woTapoy evdpioay ey OdvyTtia depo averexOjvat cis 
‘ / \ ° > x ~ > 2 a n 
THY Kpyrnv, Kal Oodrotcdar and THv ev Odvpria Bovdvorar, 
oe 7 3 a ta yw Ul : 

& te livdapos émaxoNov0Gy tovros elpyxe Tade* 


Lao Wes X ta 
moTapoy evOvs ets tHy Oadarray. 


dumvevpa ceuvoy *AAdeod, 

xAewvav Svpaxoocar OdAos, ’Optvyia. 
Svvaropaiverat BE TO Twdapw travra Kat Tiparos 6 ovy- 
ypapes. 
6 ’Addetds eis te Bapadpoy, jv tis dv miBavdTys eévTedOev 
Sujxew Kata yhs petOpov péxpe THs Sexedlas dpryes tH} Oadarry 


bd S » x a L ey Ld / 
ei pev ody mpd Tot ovvayat TH OadaTTy KaTéemiTTEV 


ood cal na 
Siac ov Td méTysov Vdwp' eed} b€ rd Tod ToTapov oTOMa 
‘ vd > es é > a7 z \ “ x ° o 
avepov eoti eis THY Oadarray exdidor, eyyds bE pHdev Ev TH 
/ 6 ~ n 
népw tis Oaddrrys Pavdpevov ordpa TO KaraTivoy TO pedua 
nm a 3g} er a 
rod woTapot, Kalnep ovd otras dv ocvppelvar yAved, TayTa- 


TACW GprXaVvov €oTt. 


2. Sia BE rob meAdyous bmd yijs : 
Holm suggests (of. cif, 1. Pp. 357) 
that the reading here shonld be ind 
Be rou meddyous Gad ys. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to explain the passage 
as it stands, for &d tov wedayous 
cannot properly mean ‘across the 
sea. 

g, didAqv: this feature of the 
story cxisted as early as the days of 
Ibycus, as we learn from Scho. 
Theocr. 3. 117, quoted by Bergk 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. 3. 244% “ApéBovoa, 
nphvy @v Svpaxovoas évy Sutedia, 7 
act Rd meAayous "AApedy Fear, ws 
gnaw “IBuxos, tapotopav wept THs 
*Odaupmias ~uaans. 
7. Oodovo@ar : Seneca, Nat. 
Ouaest. 3. 26: *‘ Quidam fontes certo 
tempore purgamenta ejectant, ut 
Arethusa in Sicilia quinta quaque 


{é SN sy 3 , a> a 
TO TE yap THs ApeDovens Vdwp ayTi- 


aestate per Olympia. Inde opinio 
est... his diebus quibus Olympia 
sunt victimarnm sfercus secundo 
traditum flumini illic redundare.’ 

11, Tipatos: Timaeus of Tauro- 
meninm wrote a history of Sicily in 
the third century B.C. le was un- 
critical, bnt related the ancient 
myths in their primitive form, with- 
out rationalising them, as Polybius 
and subsequent writers did. 

16. éyyus 8é pydev: ‘and no open: 
ing (i. ¢. eddy or whirlpool: is visible 
in the sea near to shore in the 
direction of the transit, such as 
might engulf the stream of the river 3 

18. 008’ ovTws Gv cuppetvar 
yAvew: ‘even in that case it would 
not keep completely fresh,” because 
some portion of the sea-water would 
mingle with it. 


N 2 


Story of the 
Alpheius. 


Nem. i. {. 


Itsfabulous 
character. 


Somewhat 
similar 
phenomena, 
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paptupel ToTior ov’ TO Te Gta TocOvTOY Tépov oLypéveEty TO 
pedpa rod rorayod pi) duaxeduevov tH Oadarrn, expr Gy els 
to Temacpevoy peiOpov eunéon, Tarvtehds pvGdes. podss 
yap ent rod ‘Podavod roiro micTevoper, @ ovppever TO pedua 
bud Alurns idv, dpariy cSCov rhv pow" GAN exeT pev Kal 
Bpaxd didornua Kai ob Kvpavovans Tis Aiuyns, évtatda dé, 
Ormov xewares efaioror cal xAvdacpol, miWardrnros ovdeutas 
mereives 5& TS Webdos 1) idan Taparebeioa’ 
ove yap adr? pevuarr ed7eOns, oby OTL T@ TocoUTW TE Kal did 
TowwvTwy Tépwov pepopery. 


olxetos 6 Adyos. 


gpéporvtar 6 bxd yijs zoTapol 
moAAot Kal ToAAAXOD THs yijs, GAN ovK éxl rocotroy diaorypa’ 
el 8@ tobTo buvardy, ra ye tpoetpnuéerva advvata Kal TO zeEpi 
tod ‘Ivaxouv w00w zapazArjoua’ 

pet yap am’ dxpas 


Iivéov (dnoly 6 Sogoxdjjs) Adxpov 7 


amd TlepparBdv 
’ os 
els "Auidoxovs kal ’Axapvavas, 
ployer 8° taow Tols "AxeAdov" 
x / 
Kal uUTOPas, 
v : eee 
evOey és “Apyos 
61a ktpa Teuoy Heer djuov 
Tov Avpxedov, 


3. TO meTAGopEVoy feiPpov: ‘the 
supposed channel’; the existence of 
some subterranean channel was neces- 
sary to the story as related by Str:.bo, 
because the water was supposed to 
issue through the earth. 

5. Cparyy: cp. 4. I. 11, of the 
Rhone, did Aipuns fed tHs Anuéorns 
pavepor beixvuce 1) peiOpov ent mod- 
Aov’s cradiovs, This is true. The 
idea that a river could pass through 


phenomenon was especially familiar 
to the Greeks because of the numer- 
ous ‘swallows’ (Bépe@pa or (épeOpa, 
in modern language catavothrac) 
which are found in Greece; see 8. 
S. 4, No. 43, on the ontlets of the 
lakes Stymphalus and Pheneus, 

12, TG Ye Mpoetpypeva: sc, about 
its passing through the sea, &c. 

14. pet yap: this is Fragm. No. 
263 in Dindorf's Sophocles. 


a lake without mingling its waters 
is mentioned by Strabo in connexion 
with the (supposed) course of the 
Tigris through the lake Arsene in 
11. 14. S$, No. 54 (where see note), 
and 16. 1, 21. 

10. pepovtar 8 tnd yas; this 


1S. vmoBas: ‘lower down,’ ‘fur- 
ther on’ in the passage: ep. 8. 5. 6, 
No. 41. 

20. Sijpov tov Avpxetov: Argos 
was so called, according to Hesy- 
chins, from Lyrcius, son of Lynceus, 
king of that city, 


con 


te) 


20 
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BeAtiov 3 “Exaraios, 6s you rov ey rots ’Audidsyors 
"Ivaxov éx rod Aaxpod péovra, é& of cal 6 Alas fet, érepor 
etvyat Tod ’ApyoAtKod, dvoudebar 3’ bd "AudidAdyov Tod Kal 
thy addw “Apyos ’Audidoxtxov Kadécaytos* rovroy peév ody 
obrds dyow eis rov “AxeAGov éxBdddAcw, roy 8% Alavra eis 
"AmoAdwviay pos dvotv fpeiv. ExatépwOev BE THs vigoU AysTY 
ort péyas, oy 6 peiCwy Kat dySonKxovta oradiwy éori. 


No. 32.—TARENTUM AND BRUNDISIUM. 
(VI 3.1, 6.) 


The two famous harbours of Tarentum and Brundisium lie on 
either side of the base of that projecting spur which forms the heel 
of Italy. The former of these towns was for a long time the more 
important, and the Romans discovered its greatness during their 
wars with Pyrrhus and with Carthage ; but Brundisium was destined 
to eclipse it, when the Roman empire eatended and communication 
increased, on account of its favourable position as a starting-point 
for Greece and the East. This superiority Brindisi maintains for 
the same reason in modern times ; but it would seem as if Taranto 
might before long recover its importance, since the Italian Govern- 
ment are now planning to convert It into a station for warships. 

Strabo’s description of Tarentum 1s one of the best in his entire 
work, for he seizes on all the salient features of the topography. At 
the angle formed by the coast of Italy in this part a deep inlet, 
16 miles in circumference, (the Aare Piccolo) penetrates into the 
land, and 1s separated, except for a narrow channel, from the outer 
sea by a peninsula, which interposes like a dam between them. 
This peninsula, which is covered by the buildings of the modern 
town, is generally level, but rises somewhat towards its further end. 
where the acropolis stood in ancient times. At its extremity the 


1, Exatatos. Hecataeus’ expla- Amphilochan Argos with the city 
nation was very near the mark, for in the Peloponnese. 
the origin of the myth was, no 2. 6 Atas. the Aous; cp 7.5 8 
doubt, the desire to connect the Tov 8 “Awoy Alavra xaXel ‘Exaraies. 


‘Yarentum. 


its 
; 
harbour, 
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bridge commences, which now spans, as it did in Strabo’s time, the 
channel already mentioned. The isthmus joining the peninsula to 
the mainland, across which there was a means of transit for vessels, 
is now pierced by a wide and deep canal, which admits warships of 
the largest size. The outer harbour, or Mare Grande, is somewhat 
exposed to the open sea, though partially sheltered by two islands, 


TARENTUM 


English Mile 


now called S. Pietro and S. Paolo, and in classical times the 
Choerades. 

The port of Brindisi seems formed by nature for a commercial 
station. It likewise has an outer and an inner harbour, and the 
communication between them is not inconveniently narrow, as it 
is at Taranto. The inner harbour is a deep and sheltered basin, 
penetrating the land in two long arms, between which the town of 
Brindisi lies. 


1. Tod 6& Meranovrfou pév dréxer ctadlous rept diaxoulovs 
” n > 

kal elxoow 6 Tépas, 6 d& mAots én’ abrdv apds tas avatoAds. 
rod S€ KdATov ravtds Tod Tapaytivoy 76 mrA€ov Gdupsevov OvTos, 

* “~ ‘ / 
evTavda 67) Atv éote peyiotos Kai KddAtoTos yeptpa kreid- 
4 , 2 ee ‘ z nN ~ s ? .y 
pEvos MeyaAn, oTadtwy 6 eotiy Exatdy Tiy wepipetpov. ex dé 


c 


5. €karov: this is an understate- Mare Piccolo being 16 miles, or 
ment, the real circumference of the 128 stades. 
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Tob mpos Tov puxdv mépous loOudv Tore? mpds Thy éEw OdAarray, 
Hor’ émi xeppovnow reiabat thy wAW Kal Ta TACLA brepvewA- Position of 
ketaOa padiws éxarépwlev Tarewod dvros rod adxévos. ramet the cit) 
vov 5 cal 76 rijs TéAews ESacos, pixpdv 8 Buws emfprar xara 
5 THY axpdmohw. 7d Mev ody madatdy Telxos KUKAOV exer péyar, 
vot 8 éxdéertrat 74 TA€ov 1d Tpds TE ioOuG, Td dF Tpds TE 
ordpart Tod Aupévos, Kab’ b kal  axpomoALs, cuppever péyeOos 
aftordyov meAews ExmAnpody. exer 5€ yuuvdardy re k4AALoTOY Buildings 
Kal dyopay evpeyéOn, ev 7 Kal 6 rod Acds Wpurar KodAocods aoe ee 
XaAkods, péytoros pera TOV “Podiwy. peragd 8& Ths ayopas , 
kal tod orduaros % axpomoAts puxpa Aeifava exovca Tob 
Tadaod Kdopov Tay avaOyudtwy’ Ta yap TOAAG Ta pev Karé- 
Pbeipav Kapxnddveor AaBovres tHv wéAw, Ta 8 eAadupaya- 
ynoav “Pepaior xparnoaytes Biaiws' Gy éote xai 6 “Hpaxdjs 
év To KametwXiw xadKobs xoAocotxds, Avoiamou épyov, avd- 


10 


Ona Ma£ipov PaBlov rod éEddvtos ti moAww. 


f ? Lal fal 
6. Bpevrécroy 8 eéorxfjoas tv A€yovrar Kpnres of pera Brun- 


/, a a 
Onoé€ws émeAOdvtes Ex Kywocod, et of éx ths SexeAlas annp- 


ores peta TOD ‘ldmuyos (Acyetar ydp audorepws)’ ov 


I, mpos tov puxdv: the ‘inner 
recess’ here spoken of 1s the part of 
the harbour immediately to the E. 
of the city. 

2. UmepvewdketoBar: it was in 
this way that Hannibal conveyed 
his ships across when he was 
besieging the place; Polyb. 8. 36 
g-12. On the ¥sthmus of Corinth 
a roadway or dioAKos was regularly 
used for the passage of vessels; see 
8. 2.1 rdv diodcov &’ ob 7a TopOyeia 
inepvewAxovaw dnd THs érépas eis 
tiv érépay Oddacoay. 

5. twadaov tetxos: some re- 
mains of the old walls have been 
found, two miles further out than 
the gates of the modern city. Bun- 
bury in Dect. Geogr. 2. p. 1098. 

7. ovppever” cp. the uses of the 


TUp- 


word in 6. 2. 4, No. 81. 

13. Kapxydéver: during the 
Second Punic War llanmibal got 
possession of the city, but could not 
capture the citadel, which was held 
by the Roman garrison. This he 
blockaded, as mentioned above, but 
at a later period the city was recap- 
tured by Fabius in Hannibal’s ab- 
sence in 209 B,C., and given up to 
plunder. 

14 6 “HpakAjjs: this statue 1s 
mentioned by Pliny (34. 40), as well 
as a colossal Jupiter by Lysippus, 
which Fabius did not remove. 

17. Kp#res: this imphes nothmg 
more than that Brundisium was a 
native Sallentine or Messapian city, 
for Strabo says in 6. 3 § 7ovs be 
Ladevtivovs Kpnta@y anoixous paci. 


disium ; 


Its founda- 
tion. 


Products 
and 
harbour. 
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peivar 5€ ac adrov’s, GAN dreddeiv els Thy Borrtalav. 
XS s L 
borepov bt H) TdAts Bactdevopévy TOAARY Ar€éBare THs Xapas 
Z ld 
ind tév pera PadrdvOov Aaxedatpoviwy, Suws 6 exmerdyta 
A et a , 35 /f t B go \ X , 
atrév éx rod Tdpartos edé£avto of Bpevteciro, kal TeA€vTT 
carta Héiwoay Aaurpas Tapijs. xapav B Exovar Bedrriw ris 
Tapavriver' Aextéyews yap éxetvn, xpnotdKapmos Bé, wért bE 
kal épia rév oddpa emawovpérwy eori. Kai ebdtuevov de 
paddrov td Bpertéciov? évi yap otdpart wodAol KdelovTat 
/ wv / * - % / Lad an 
Ameves UxAvoto, KdAmwv anroAaySavoperwy EvTOS, wa% 
b] / , * f ‘ ~ > > ? \ 4 Fr ‘ 
€oukevat Kepaow eAadhov TO oxHMa, ab OV Kal TOVvOLa’ OLY 
yap TH mode Kepadry padrtcra ehadhou mpocéotkey 6 TOTS, 
7H 5@ Mecoazia yAdttn Bpévriov 7% Kepari tod €Addov 


xaAe€irat. 


1. tHY Bormatav: the district 
of Macedonia of that name. 

6. pedt Sé wal épia ; the mention 
of this is remarkable, for these were 
the products for which Tarentum 
was especially celebrated. 

g. kéAmwv: these are formed by 
the windings of the two arms already 
noticed. 

Jo. Kepaciv éAadov: in 7. 6. 2 
Strabo compares the Golden Hom 
at Byzantium to a stag’s horn, adding 
eis yap mAclorous cxiferat KéAmOUS, 

ov yap tH mode: the intro- 
duction of the words civ 77 1éAc is 
puzzling. The ‘horns’ are the arms 
which run off from the inner harbour, 
and the point from which they 
branch is the entrance to that har- 
bour; consequently the city, which 
lies between the two arms, cannot 
be the head of the stag, and in that 
case it is hard to sce what there is to 
correspond to it in the comparison. 

12. Bpévriov: cp. Steph. Byz. s.v, 
Bpevrpoiov: Bpevrioy yap mapa Mec- 
camo THs EACHov Kearny, ds Sé- 
Aeutos év bevrépw yuaowr. So too 
the £tyw. Alagn. and other autho- 
rities state that Bpévdos in the Mes- 


x ~ cal ‘ 
6 8€ Tapaytivos ov marreAGs éotiv GkAvotos ba 


sapian dialect signified ‘stag’; and 
the existence of this form is corro- 
borated by the name of the city in 
old Latin poetry having been Brenda: 
see Mommsen, Uwterital. Dialehte, 
pp. 46, 7o. If however, as some 
think, the Messapian language was 
related to the Illyrian, then the 
name may be connected with the 
Albanian (modern Illyrian’ dene, 
which signifies. ‘within’: Kiepert, 
Lehrbuch, p. 4533; cp. von Hahn, 
Alban. Studien, 3. p.17. 

13. 6 8€ Tapavrivos: the mention 
in this passage of the puyds, which 
Strabo has already noticed in con- 
nexion with the inner harbour of 
Tarentum, shows that he is here 
speaking of that harbour, and not 
the outer harbour, of which in fact 
he takes no account. Hence d«dv- 
oros docs not mean ‘not exposed to 
the waves’—for the expression od 
TavTek@s GxAvustos wontd in that 
case be inapplicable to the land- 
locked piece of water—but simply 
‘calm’ or ‘sheltered’; and dvaner- 
raat does not mean ‘being open 
at the mouth,’ but ‘forming a wide 
expanse,’ 


Io 
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Aa , o 
TO avanentacOat, kal twa Kal mpooBpayi tye ra sep) rdv 


Muxov. 


No. 338.—HowW THE CONFORMATION OF ITALY CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROME. 


(VI. 4. 1.) 


The summary here given of the advantages afforded by Italy to 
its inhabitants should be compared with Strabo’s remarks in 2. 5. 26, 
No. 8, on the superiority of Europe to the other continents from this 


point of view. 


1. Tooa’tn peév 5) Kal toratrn Tis 7 IraX(a. 
TOAAD > B. 44 f [al ° i € + ® 

Ov elpnxdtwr, Ta peytata viv emonpavovueda, ip dv eis 

5 Tocovroy trros e&jpOnaav ‘Pwpator. 


ToAAa bé 


a Aa a te t 
é€v péy OTe vycou Sixny 


> n a a a 
adoparas ppovpetirac Tots TeAdyeos KUKAW TARY dAlywv pEepar, 
a \ oe , al v U = 73 x 

G@ Kal avTa TeTELXLoTAL Tots Opect SuaBaTots ovVoL. SEvVTEpOY SE 2. Coasts 


Td aAtwevov Kata Td TAEoTOY Kal TO TOdSs éyTas Aiyevas 


Is x 5 x 
peyddovs civat cat Oavpactovs, Oy TO ev mpds Tas eLwbev 


9 tA , 5 X 
lo €mLXELpoELs Xpyotsov, TO bE Tpds Tas avTEMyXEIpyoers Kal 


‘ cal 5 | a BJ / , 
THY TOV euTroptay apGoriay cuvepyov. 


tpirov $€ ro ToAAats 


¢ / A Ih ‘ , 7a \ a 
VIOTIETIT@MKEVAL Stadopats AEp@Vv TE Kal Kpagvew)y, Tap as Kat (a 


Advan- 
tages of 
Italy. 

1. Pen- 
insular 
character. 


and 
harbours 


3. Varied 
and tem- 


perate 


Kal puta Kai mav0 atdAGs Ta Tpds Tov Blov xpijoima TAeloTny Climate 


éfadrdaku exer mpds Te TS BEATLOV Kal TO xXetpov. exréTarat S€ Td 


15 pikos avrijs emt peonuBptay and Tay apxtwy Td TA€ov, Tpoc- 
Onxn 8 éotly fh Nuxedla TO pyker Toca’tyn ovoa Kal TocovTw 
UbS/] q- p py 7 r 


1. mpooBpax4: the shallowness 
of the Mare Piccolo is its chief 
drawback as a harbour, while at 
the same time it 1s the cause of the 
abundance of shell fish, for which 
Tarentum has always been, and still 
is, famous. 

4 twoAA@v: this word, which is 
not found in the MSS., 1s supplied 
by Cobet, AZzscell, Crit. p. 134- 

12. xpdcewv ; ‘temperature,’ 

map’ &s: ‘on which differences 


in the main depend the changes for 
the bette: or the worse, to which 
animals, plants, and the necessaries 
of life at large are exposed’ The 
remark is a general one , had Strabo 
intended to apply it to Italy in par- 
ticular, the advantages of which he 
is enumerating, he would not have 
added mpos 76 xetpoyv 

16, tocavty otoa Kai ToTOUTH: 
‘a large island to a continent alrcady 
long’ (sub. une). 


4. Varieties 
of eleva- 
tion. 


3. Water 
-~upply. 


6, Neces- 
saries of 
life. 

7. Central 
position. 
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xadanep pépos. evxpacta 8 dépwv Kat dvoxpacia Kplreras 
mapa Ta Wyn Kal Ta OdAm) Kal 7a perafd TovTwr, dar’ éx 
rovtwv dvdyxn tiv viv “Iradlav ev péow trav trepBodrdv 
duorépwr Keiperny Tocavtny TO pices TAEioroy Ths evxpdrov 
Touro 0 Kal GAAws oUp- 
BeBnxev adriy Tov yap "Anevvivwy dpdv bv ddov Tob LKOUS 


petéxew Kal Kata wAetoras ldéas. 


diarerapéven, ed’ Exdtepov be Td TAEUpdY Tedia Kal yewdodias 
KadXixdptous GrodemdvTwr, ovdev pépos adrijs éotiy 6 pr) Kal 
ray dpetwy ayaddr cal tov TedwwGv amohatoy Tuyxave. Kal 
mpoarider TO peyeOos Kal TAHOos roTayar Te Kal Ayer, mpos 
8é TovTous OeppGy Te Kal Wrxpav tddtwr dvaBodrads ToAAaxod 
mpos vyteray ioe. mapeckevacpévas, Kal pijy Kal peTadAwv 
edropias mavrodamGv. Ans de kal tpoijs avOpmzous Te Kal 
Booxjpacw od afiws €or eixnew Tv apboviay sanv 
mapéxetat kal THY xpynatoKapriay. ev péow b€ kal TGV eOvdv 
TOV peyliotwy ovea Kal THs ‘EAAddos Kal Tay apiotwy Tis 
Actas pepOr TO wey KpatioTevery ey GpeTH TE Kal peyeOer TA 


cal we ‘ < | > nr oy ed 8 3 \ 
TEPLETTWTA ALTIY Tpos iyyepoviay evpvas Exel, TH eyyus 


elvat TO ETA PaTTwrns UrovpycicOat TEeTOpLOTAL. 


1, xa0amep pépos: Polybius with 
greater insight, when speaking of 
the position of Sicily relatively to 
Italy (1. 42. 1, 2), lays stress on its 
being separated from it by a strait, 
in which respect it differs from the 
Peloponnese, which is united to the 
rest of Greece, and consequently 
was associated with it historically, 

17. "Agias; Meineke maintains 
(Mind, Stvabon. p,81) that AcBins 
should be read here, but he has not 
adopted this in his text, as C. Miiller 
has done in the Didot edition. As 
Strabo is speaking of the central 
position of Italy, the 1eading A:Buns 
gives greater completeness to the 
passage; but ‘Agias is defensible, 
the point being that Italy lay be- 
tween the €0vn péyora—Spaniards, 
Gauls and Germans—on the one 


side, and Greece and Western Asia 
on the other. At.the same time the 
expression 7T@ éyyds civac below is 
much more applicable to Africa than 
to Asia. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact meaning of the whole 
passage from €y péow. but perhaps 
the following rendering is the best 
which the Greek admits of: ‘Italy, 
lying intermediate between the most 
important races of Europe on the 
on¢ hand, and Greece and the most 
prosperous partsof Asia on the other, 
is naturally well adapted for empire 
from the superior excellence and 
greatness of its surroundings (7d 
TepleoTota avTyy, ‘the circum- 
stances in which it is placed’), 
and from its proximity to the other 
countnies is able easily to avail itself 
of their services.’ 


Ll 
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BOOK_ VII. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. 


No. 34.—GERMANY. 
(VIL. 1. 3.) 


The information which Strabo here gives about Germany and the 
tribes that inhabited it, is very imperfect, and hardly extends at all 
beyond the Elbe. It was principally derived from narratives of the 
campaigns of Drusus and Germanicus, which no doubt added 
greatly to the knowledge which the Romans possessed of that 
country; but if Strabo had not disbelieved the truthfulness of the 
early traveller Pytheas, who had visited Germany, and whose state- 
ments, though the Geographer took every opportunity of discredit- 
ing them, are now generally accepted as trustworthy, he would 
have had much more to communicate. A map of Ancient Germany 
will be found the best general commentary on this passage. 


nw ~ ‘x AS 
3. "Eore 68 Ta yey TpwTAa BEpn THS X@pas TaVvTHS TA Tpds 
TO “Phvw péxpt tTav éxBoraGv and tis THyHs apEapuevors’ 
Paine aiteAr @ Is TIYNS Apcapevors 
n~ lod € 
ayedoy b€ TL Kal totr’ gore 76 Eonéptov Tijs xOpas TAATOS, 1) 
cad SS BS r ¢ 
norapia waca. TavTns b& Ta pey els THY KeAteKyy periyyayou 


3. oxedav 5€ m1; ‘the valley of the time of Augustus: see 4. 3. 4 


the Rhine in its entire length just Ovfcor.... obs petyyayer "Aypimnas 
: ' ; aed a 

corresponds to the width of Ger-  éxdvras eis tiv évros Tov “Pyvou: 

many on its western side.’ and Tac. Azz, 12. 27, who, speak- 


4. els thy KeArikyv perqyayov: ing of Agrippina at Oppidum Ubi- 
the Ubii crossed the Rhine and  orum (Cologne), says ‘forte acciderat 
were established on its left bank ut eam gentem Kheno trarsgressam 
under the auspices of Agrippa in  avus Agrippa in fidem acciperet.’ 


The KRhise 
the western 
boundary. 


Albis 
(Elbe). 


Amasia 
(Ems). 


The Suevi. 
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‘Pwpaior, ra & &pOn peracravta eis Tiv ev Adder xepay, 
xabdmep Mapoot? Aourol 8 eiciv dAlyou Kal r&v LovyduBpwy 
pépos. pera 8& rods maparotapulous Tada eorw EOvy Ta 
peraév rot ‘Pivov Kal tot “AABtos worayod, ds mapddAnAds 
mos éxelva fel mpds Tov akeavdy, od« eAdtTw Xwpav dreLiov 5 
iimep exeivos. lot 8 perakd kal GAdow wotapol mAwrol (dv 
év ro ’Auacia Apotoos Bpovxtépovs Katevavudynoe), pores 
ekiprar 
yap 7 xdpa mpos votov kal ovvexf] tats “AAreot Trovet paxty 


Cal %, ‘4 >. / 
Goattws amd voTov mpos Boppay Kat Tov wKeavoy. 
a ” me ‘ 
Tiva Tpos Ew TeTaLEevnV, Os Gy pépos ovcay Tav "ATewv" Kai 10 
al , 
5)) Kat anxepyvavtd tives odtws bia Te Tv AExOetoay Oeowy 
A , 
Kal S1a TO Thy avtiv tAnv expéepew ov pi éeni tocovTd ye 
of > , ‘\ , ” 
bos avioxet TA TavTN Opn. 
dpupos kal Ta Ta LorBwv Ory, Ta pev oixovvTa evTds Tod 


évtatéa & éotiv 6 “Epxtytos 


dpupod, év ols eare kai Td Boviarpov td tot Mapofddov Baci- 
Aevov, els Ov exelvos TOmOv GAXOvs TE peTaVeaTHTE TAEloUS Kal 


7. katevaupaxnoe: this defeat 
of the Bructeri, which is not men- 
tioned by any other author, may have 
taken place in 12 8, c., when Drusus 
made.an expedition as far as the 
ocean. 

13. 6 ‘Epxivios Spupds; Her- 
cynia Silva was at this time a 
general name for the mountains of 
southern and central Germany, 
commencing from the Black Forest. 
‘Its relics remain in the Black 
Forest, the forests of the Hartz, and 
the woods of Westphalia and Nas- 
sau’; Elton, Origizs, p. 51. 

15. Boviatpov: ‘ Boiohoemum’ 
in Vell. Paterc. 2. rog; ‘ Boihae- 
mum’ in Tac. Germ. 28; the name 
means ‘home of the Boii,’ Boien- 
heim, Boheim, i.e. Bohemia. In 
Caesar's time the Boii, among other 
Celtic tribes, held the lands south 
of the Hercynian Forest, but during 
Augustus’ reign a great southward 
migration of the Teutonic race into 


this district took place. So Tacitus 
says (lec. c#¢.) : * Inter Hercyniam sil- 
vai Khenumque et Moenum amnes 
Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica utra- 
que gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc 
Koihaemi nomen signatque loci ve- 
terem memoriam guamvis mutatis 
cultoribus.’ 

MapoBéSov; the relation in 
which Maroboduus stood to the 
Romans is described in Tac. Ann, 
Book 2; and it is noticeable that, 
while contemporaries, like Strabo 
and Velleius Paterculus, say nothing 
about a treaty between these two 
powers, its existence is clearly im- 
plied by Tacitus, who represents 
‘Tiberius as saying (ch. 26), ‘Sic 
(i.e. by means of negotiations) 
Suebos regemque Maroboduum 
pace obstrictum’; and in chs. 45, 
46 a ‘foedus’ and ‘conditiones’ 
are mentioned. See Nitsch, Ce- 
schichte des deutschen Volkes, p. 34. 


GERMANY. 


‘\ x ¢ ~ tal 
59 Kal rods duoeOvels avrd Mapxoupavovs. 
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éméotn yap Tots 


Marobo- 


4 8 
apaypaoi ovtos €€ ldudrov pera thy ex ‘Pduns emdvodov: 1S 
f x eee} f \ a a A 
veos yap Iv évOade Kal evepyereito Ind TOU NeBacrod, émaved- 
A X 
Oa 3€ eduvactevoe Kal KaTexT}oaTo Tpds ols elroy Aovylovs 


4 v \ \ 
5 TE, Réya €Ovos, kal Zodpous cal Vodrwvas xat Movyldwvas kat 


f ~ Ud a 
X1Bivous cat rév LojBov airay péya €Ovos, Téuvwvas. azAHv 
la a , N cal 
Ta ye TOV LonBwv, as Epny, COvy Ta prev evTds oixel, Ta BE 


> \ a ral 4 a f 
€xTOS TOU dpupod, Suopa tots Ferats. 


TGV NojBwv €Ovos' 


10 “AABtos" 


f s bud Q 
MeyloTov wey ovv Td 


Sujxer yap and tod “Phyov expe rod 
pepos b€ Te avr&y kal mépay Tod “AABtos veperat, 


xadanep “Epudvdopot kal AayxdSapdor’ vuvi 8 cal teAdws ds 


‘ ‘4 big f £ * 
THY Tépaiay ovrot ye éxtenTHKacl HevyovTes. 


Kotvdy 8 éoriv 


al Pf \ x AY ' t be s \ 
G&mact Tols tavTn TO Tepl Tas peTaractdoers edpapes Sia THY 


Aurdtyta Tod Blov Kat bia Td wy yewpyety pdt Onoavpicey, 
13 GAN’ ev KadvBiors olkeiy epijpepov Exovot Tapackevijy' tTpody 
8 and tév Opeppdtwr 7 TAEloTn KabdteEp Tois voudow, dor 


exelvous pysovpevot TA olkela Tais dppapagats emapayres oan 
ay 30&n tpémovrat peTa TOV Bookynpdrwv. Gdrda 8 evdeeorepa 


éotiw €6vn Teppavtxad Xypotoxot te wal Xdrrow kcal Tapa- 


3. év0aSe: from this expression 
it has been argued that this passage 
was written in Rome; but Strabo 
uses both év@ade and defpo, not only 
of the place at which he was com- 
posing his work, but also of the 
place of which he was speaking at 
the time. e. ¢ 3 5. 5, of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, tds ZupmAnydbas evOade 
petapépovar reves See Gen Introd. 
p25, and Habler's remarks in 
Hlernies, vol 19, pp. 235-241, where 
numerous other instances are given. 

4. Aovyious te, péya EOvos. cp. 
Tac. Germ. 43: ‘ Dirmit enim scin- 
ditque Suebiam continuum mon- 
tium jugum, ultra quod plnrimae 
gentes agunt, ex quibus latissime 
patet Lugiorum nomen in plures 
civitates diffusum.’ 


5 Zovpous: for the emenda- 
tions which haye been proposed for 
this and several other names of 
tribes in this passage, see C. Mul- 
ler’s Judex Var. Lect p. 981. 

Touravas: if this, which is 
Cluver’s conjecture for Bovtavas of 
the MSS, 1s the right reading, these 
are the ancestors of the Goths. 

6 wAyv; ‘only, while some 
tribes of the Suevi, as I have said, 
dwell within the forest, others dwell 
outside it.’ 

8. dpopa rots Térats: ‘ border- 
ing on Dacia’, cp 7. 3-1. 

15 «aAvBios: wigwams, Itke 
those of the Gauls and Britons, 
which are described in 4. 4. 3, No 
17, and 4 §, 2, No, 18, 


Migrations 
of tribes 


Visurgis 


(l¥eser.. 


Lupia 


(Lippe). 


~ 
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Bptovior kai Xarrovdpiow pds b€ TH OxeavG NovyapBpot re 
cal XadBor cat Bpovxrepur kat KivBpor Kadxol re xat KaotAxor 
cat Kapyyiavol cal &ddou tActovs. nl rabra b& TE ’Apacia 
pépovrar Biooupyls re cai Aovmias zorapds, bi€xwv “Phvov 
rept é€axoalovs oradiovs, pew bia Bpovetépwy 7Gv €éAar- 
rovev. éott de Kal Sddas rorapds, ob pera€d cal tod ‘PHvov 
mohenGy Kal xatop0Gv Apotoos éredctrncev 6 Teppavixds. 
éxeipdoato 8 ob povov tév éOvav Ta zeiota, GAAG Kal 
ras ey TH Tapdthw vious, dv éote xal » Bupxavls, hy ex 
moAtopxlas fre, 


No. 35.—THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF GERMANICUS. 
CV Lis he 404 


Every detail is valuable which throws light on the history of 
Arminius—‘ the man, but for whose heroism and skill Germany 
would not now be Germany, nor England England ; the general, 
who stemmed once and for ever the full tide of Roman conquest in 
the hey-day of the early empire.’ Tacitus, who carefully narrates 
the campaigns of Germanicus that led up to this triumph, has 
described the triumphal procession itself in brief words ; and while 
his eyes are fixed on his hero, the Roman general, he forgets to 
mention, except collectively, the German captives. Hence we 
learn nothing from him in this connexion about the fortunes of 
Arminius’ relations, who had either surrendered themselves to the 
Romans, or had been made prisoners by them. This omission is 


3. €wt tavta 8 Oo “Apacia: to have dwelt on the east, the lesser 
‘in the same direction asthe Ems.’ on the west of the Ems, extending 
Strabo seems to be in error with — as far as the Lippe and beyond it: 
regard to the Lippe, since itis a Dee. Geogr. art. Bracteri. 


tributary of the Rbine. and does not 6. SaAas worapos: the Saale in 
reach the German Ocean, like the Thuringia, a tributary of the Elbe. 
Ems and the Weser. 7. éteAcizqoev: he was killed 
5. Bpovktépwy trav éAattovwv: by a fall from his horse in BLE, 
the division into greater and lesser g. Bupyavis: now Borkum, an 


is found in several other German island off the mouth of the Ems. 
tribes. The greater Bructeri scem 


Io 


5 


Io 


THE TRIVUMPHAL PROCESSION OF GERMANICUS. 1 gl 


supplied by the following passage of Strabo. Unfortunately, the 
names of several of them, as they have come down to us in his teat, 
hke those of some of the German tribes which are here mentioned, 
are doubtfully genuine. On the question whether Strabo himself 
was present at this procession see Gen. Introd., p. 27. 


4. Trepima o€ ratra Kxaréotn ra On Todeuotvta pds 
“‘Papaious, cir’ evdiddvra xal médww adpiordpeva 7) Kat catadel- 
Tovta Tas xarouklas’ Kay TAelw 5 yrdpisa tnfiptev, ef 
LeBaoros diaBatvew tov “AABw 


peTLovaL TOUS Exe€loe ATaVICTapér'ovs. 


emeTpEeTmE TOs GTpaTHyois 6 
\ 
vuvt 8 edropdtepov 
/ cal ‘ \ a a 
vméAaBe otpatnyety Tov év xepol woAEuor, ef TOY &Ew Tod 
"AABwos kad” yovxtay dvtwy dm€éxoiro Kat wy Tapokvvor Tpds 
THY Kowwvlay Tis €xOpas. ip£avro S& tod ToAduov Vovyap- 
Bpor mAnalov olkodvtes Tod “Pivov, MédAwva Exovres Fyepova’ 
KaxelOey 7j0n died€xovTo GAAor GAAou Suvacrevovtes Kal Kata- 
Audpevor, TaAW 8 adiordyevot, Tpodiddvtes kal Ta Gynpa Kai 
X ‘ \ a € xX b] , é yv € x 
TaS TlOTELS. Tpos OVS H BEY aTLTTIa MEeya OdeEAos, ol SE 
miotevOévtes Ta péytata KaréBhaway, xabamep of XnpodcKor 
Kal of TovTois DxHKOOL, wap ois Tpia Taypata ‘Pwpaiwy pera 
Tod atpatnyod Ouvdpov KouwrtiAdtouv wapacrovdnbevta dmeaXeTo 
éf évedpas. ericay dé dikas Gmarres Kal wapéoxoy TO vewrEepo 
Teppavixg Aaprpotatoy OpiayBov, év » €OptapBevn trav 
enipareatatwy avipOy adpata Kat yuvatkdy, Leyisodvrds te 


10. SteSéxovto  Coray’s correc- 
tion for dieryor of the MSS 

16. T@ vewtépw Teppavind: so 
called to distinguish him from his 
father Drusus, who also bore the 
title of Germanicus. 

17. Aaptpotarov OpiapBov. the 
date of Germanicus’ triumph, as we 
learn from Tacitus (As. 2 41), was 
May 26, 17.4.D. The Roman histo- 
rian’s description is—‘ vecta spolia, 
captivi, simulacra montium, flumt- 
num, procliorum’; and of the 
general himself he says—‘ augebat 
Intuentium visus exImia 1psius Spe- 


cies currusque quingue liberis onus- 
tus’ Medals commemorating this 
triumph are still extant; one 1s 
figuied in Dect LBugr vol 2, 
p 262 

18. Zeywsodvtos : the passages 
in the second book of the dzzals 
of Tacitus which introduce the re- 
lations of Arminius here mentioned 
are (ch. 55)—‘ Spes incesserat diss- 
dere hostem in Armintum ac Seges- 
tem, insignem utrumque perfidia 
in nos aut fide ... Segestes quam- 
quam consensn gentis in bellum 
tractus discors manebat, auctis 


German 


tribes. 


Triumph of 
Germani- 
cus. 
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Yeyéorou vids, Xnpovoxwy Hyeusy, kal adedpn adrod, yur7) 8’ 
"Appeviov Tod Todeuapyyaavros év Tots Xnpovoxots ev TH mpos 
Ovapoy Kovwriddvoy mapacrorbijoe. kal viv ért ovvéxovTos 
tov 7éAenov, dropa Oovarédda, cai vids rpreTiys OovpeéAccos™ 
ert B€ SeoiOaxos, Seyyunpov vids tay Xnpotexwv Hyeuovos, Kat 
yur) Trovrov “Pauls, Oixpounpov Ovyatnp iyyendvos Natror, 


privatim odiis, quod Arminius 
filiam ejus alii pactam rapuerat.’ 
When Arminius proceeded to attack 
his father-in-law, and Segestes 
sought aid from the Romans, we are 
told (ch. 57)—‘addiderat Segestes 
legatis flium, nomine Segimundum : 
sed juvenis conscientia cunctabatur. 
quippe anno quo Germaniae desci- 
vere sacerdos apud aram Ubiorum 
creatus miperat vittas. profugus ad 
rebelles. adductus tamen in spem 
clementiae Komanae pertulit patris 
mandata benigneque exceptus cum 
praesidio Gallicam in ripam missus 
est. Germanico pretium fuit con- 
vertere agmen, pugnatumque in ob- 
sidentes, et ereptus Segestes magna 
cum propinquorum et clientium 
manu. inerant feminae nobiles, 
inter quas uxor Arminii eademque 
filia Segestis, mariti magis quam 
parentis animo, neque evicta in 
lacrimas neque voce supplex, com- 
pressis intra sinum manibus gravi- 


dum uterum intuens,” Of Armi- 
nius’ child, whom Strabo calls 
Thumelicus, we read (ch. s8)— 


‘Arminii uxor virilis sexus stirpem 
edidit: educatus Ravennae puer quo 
mox Indibrio conflictatus sit, in 
tempore memorabo.’ As the notice 
which is here promised is not to be 
found in Tacitus’ extant works, it 
probably was introduced in one of 
the lost books. Finally of Segi- 
merus and his son we are told 
(ch. 71 —‘ Jam Stertinius, ad accipi- 
endum in deditionem Segimerum fra- 
trem Segestis praemissus, ipsum et 
lium ejus in civitatem Ubiorum 


ere data utrique venia, facile 
egimero, cunctantius filio, quia 
Quintilii Vari corpus inlusisse dice- 
batur.’ What Strabo mentions 
with regard to Segimundus, that he 
was conducted as a prisoner in the 
triumph, confirms Tacitus’ statement 
that, though he was favourably re- 
ceived by the Romans (‘benigne ex- 
ceptus’), he was nevertheless placed 
under a guard (‘cnm praesidio ’). 

3. viv €m. ouvéxovtos: as Ar- 
minius died in 19 A.D., and Strabo 
lived until a later period (see Gen. 
Introd. p. 4), we must conclude 
that he did not subsequently revise 
this part of his work. 

4. OovovéA&a: this, and the two 
following names, Thumelicus and 
Sesithacus, do not appear to be 
Teutonic in their present form. 
Messrs. Vigfusson and York Powell, 
in their ‘Grimm Centenary’ volume, 
p. 15, are of opinion that in Thus- 
nelda, the latter part is the same as 
‘hild’ in Brunhild, &c, but that 
the former part is probably a cor- 
ruption; that Thumelicus may be a 
nickname or pet name, given to 
the child by the Romans, as that of 
Italicus was at a later time to a 
descendant of Arminins’ brother 
Flavus (Tac. Amz. 11. 16): and 
that Sesithacus possibly stands for 
Segisdag. 

tptetys: the child was really 
only two years old at this time, for 
he was not yet born in 15 A.D., 
when his mother fell into the bands 
of the Romans. 


a 
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kai AevddprE, Bairdpryos toi MeAwvos ddeAod vids, Novyau- 
Bpos. Xeyéorns 8% 6 TEvOepds Tod ’Apyertov Kad ef apxns 
diet Tpos Thy yueuny adtrod Kai AaBdv xapdy nbropdrnoe 
kal T@ OpiduBy wapqv rv Pidrdrav, ev rysh dydpevos. exdu- 
mevoe 0€ Kai ALBys Tov Ndttwr tepeds, Kal GAAa 8€ odpara 
eTopTevOn éx TOY TeTOpOnperwr EOvdr, Kaovhewv Kapapardv 
Bpouxtépwr Ovoinwy Xynpovtoxwr Xdrrwv Xarrovaplwy Aavdey 
TovBarriwy. di€xet dé tod “AABios 6 ‘Pivos mepl tproyiAlovs 
oradious, ef tis evOumopotoas Exor Tas ddovs’ vuvl Se ba 
oKoAtas Kat EAXddous Kal dpupdv KuKoropely ardyxn. 


No. 38.—THE SOURCES OF THE DANUBE AND THE RHINE. 
(Vile 


One of the most remarkable features in the geography of Europe 
is the nearness of the upper courses of its two principal rivers, the 
Danube and the Rhine. The sources of these are, indeed, $0 
miles apart, and, as Strabo observes, the Lake of Constance 
(Brigantinus Lacus) intervenes between them ; but Donaueschingen 
in the Black Forest, where the Danube rises, is less than 35 miles 
distant from the stream of the Rhine. 


5. ‘O 8& ‘Epxtytos Spupos wuxrdrepds Té ate Kai preyadd- 
devdpos év ywplors épuuvots x’xAoy TepiiapBavwr péyav, év 

, SS ef , 6 > ~ é S @ 
wer 6€ tdpvTat Xwpa KadrOs oixetoOar dvvapyery, TEpl is 
elpyxapev. éoT. 5€ TAnoioy aitijs 7 Te Tod “lotpov mHy?) Kat 
4 TOD ‘Pyvov Kal % peTady dudoiy Aiwyn Kal Ta EAn TA EK Tod 
£ 4 f ” (emg ? ‘ SS c 
Pyvov draxedpeva. €ot. 6 H AimyN THY HEY TEpiwETpOY aTA- 


1. AevBSépré: the same name as pévy: the upland country in the 


Theodoric. neighbourhood of the Alps; cp. 
11, “Epxivios Spupds: see note 4. 6. 9. 
on 7. 1. 3, No. 34. 15. ta €Ay: the Untersee, where 


13. xwpa KaAds oixetoGar Svva- the Rhine expands below Constance. 
@) 


Hereyniaen 
forest. 


Sources of 
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Brigan-  ddwv TAEdvoV 7) TevtaKooior, diapya Be eyyis Biaxosiow. exe 
ee oe Bt Kal vivor, H exproaro Spynrnplo TiBepios vavpaxev mpos 


Constance). OiuvdoAtKovs. votiwtépa 8 éati rv tod “lotpov myGy kal 
atirn, dor’ dvdyxn tO éx ris KeArexijs eat rov “Epxévioy 
dpypov idvre mpGror pev dravepacar thy Aluvyy, éxerta TOV 
“lotpov, tr’ H5n bu’ edmetecrepwr Xwplwy emi tov Spypor Tas 
mpoBdces troveicOat bv dporedlwy. tuepnatov 8 amd tis 
Aluyyns mpoerADav dddv TrBépios cide tas tot “lotpov mnyds. 


No. 87.,—ICE OF THE PALUS MAEOTIS. 
(VII. 3. 18.) 


The intense cold of the region to the north of the Euxine was 
almost as proverbial in ancient times as, for a somewhat different 
reason, a ‘ Crimean winter’ has become in ourownday. Herodotus 
dilates upon it (4. 28), and notices the fact which Strabo here men- 
tions, that the Cimmerian Bosporus was frozen over, and could be 
traversed by waggons. Similarly Virgil, in a well-known passage 
in which he depicts the rigours of winter (Georg. 3. 349 foll.), has 
chosen the ‘ Maeotia unda’ and the lands in its neighbourhood as 
the scene of his description. 


Region 
north of 
the Euxine. 


18. “Anaca 8 7 yxopa dvayxeiuepds EoTt pexpt Tov ent 
, , a \ , 4 a , a 
Oadartn tomer Tév petakd Bopyabévovs Kai Tod otdépatos ris 


I. tevtakociwv: this is substi- 


Vindelici’; cp. Od. 4.14.14. On 
tuted by Meineke for rpiaxogiay of 


that occasion, ‘ Tiberius, ascending 


the MSS., which it is impossible 
for Strabo to have written, since he 
says that the lake was nearly 200 
stades across. 

2. vqagov: probably the island 
of Reichenan in the Untersee. The 
campaign against the Vindelici here 
spoken of is that conducted by 
Drusus and Tiberius in 35 B.C, 
which is referred to by Horace, 
Od. 4. 4. 17 ‘Videre Raeti bella 
sub Alpibus | Drusum gerentem 


the valley of the Rhine, had reached 
the Lake of Constance, and had 
there launched a flotilla, with which 
he surprised the enemy in quarters 
where he least expected to be as- 
sailed’; Merivale, Roman Empire, 
4; ps 200. 

7. Hepyoiov: from the Lake 
of Constance to Donaneschingen it 
is somewhat more than 30 miles in 
a direct line. 
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Z a bee ‘ ral A 
Matoridos’ attr b€ Tay emt BaddtTy Ta dpKTiKoTata Td TE 


otTdpua Tis Matdridos cai ére paddAov Td Tot Bopyobévovs Kal 


© \ n , n r 
6 pvxds Tod Tayvpaxov KdArov, Tob Kal Kapxivirov, cad’ bv 6 


> \ a t x 
iaOyos TIS peyadns XEppovycor. 


dnAot d€ Ta Wyn, Kaimep ev 


Tedious olkovytwy’ dvous Te yap ov Tpépovor (B’apryor yap 76 
n~ ’ Ld ‘ wv n~ cal n 
(gov), of re Bodes of pey Axepw yevyGrrat, Tay 3° aroppwdat 

AN / x ca] 
Ta Képata (kal yap rodro dvapuyor Td Epos), of re txmrot purxpol, 
, i 
Ta 0& apdBata peyara* pytrovra b€ xarxal vdpiat, Ta 8 


fe 
EVOVTA OUUTNTTETAL. 


n f . 
TOV 6€ Tdywv } oPodpdtns partora €x 


TOY cvyuBavorvtwr Tept 7d oTdpa THS Matatidos SAGs eotuv. 
4 a 

Gpakeverar yap 6 SudmAovus 6 els Pavaydpecav éx rod Martt- 

Kataiov, ote Kal TAody eivat Kal 6ddv' NeowToAEnov dé hacr 


3. rod Tapupdkov KdArrou: now 
the gulf of Perekop. 

4. Tis peyaAns 
the Tauric Chersonese, 
Crimea. 

6. dkepw yewOvtat: this is also 
mentioned by Herodotus, 4. 29, but 
the cold was certainly not the cause ; 
see Rawlinson’s note ad Joc. 

8. pyrrovrar S€ xaAxat tSpiar; 
the cause of this is probably to 
be found in the freezing of the 
contents, which is mentioned in the 
following clause. Virgil mentions 
the same thing as happening; 
Georg. 3. 363 ‘Aeraque dissiliunt 
vulgo. In an earlier part of his 
work (2. 1. 16) Strabo quotes from 
Eratosthenes an epigram on a vessel 
that was broken in this way, and 
was afterwards dedicated in the 
temple of Asclepius at Pantica- 
paeum (Kertch) :—ei ms dp’ av@pw- 
muy ph meiOerat cia map nyiv | 
yiyverar, eis thvde yratw ida 
Dopiav: | qv obx ws dvaOnpa Oeov 
maddy, GAN eniderypa | yetpuaivos 
peydarov 07x’ lepeds Srpatcos. 

11. 6 SiamAous : the width of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kertch) in its narrowest part is 
hardly 4 miles, but from Panti- 


XEppovyoy : 
now the 


capaeum on its western to Phana- 
goria on its eastern side the distance 
was 15 miles. 

12. ete kat mAodv efvar Kai 
686v; mAoty is Coray’s emendation 
of mAdv of the MSS. ; thus mAoctv 
and déév represent the condition of 
the strait in summer and winter re- 
spectively, as Virgil says (Geore. 3. 
301)—* Undaque jam tergo ferratos 
sustinet orbis, | Puppibus illa prius, 
patulis nunc hospita plaustris.’ 
The contrast is such as Strabo ap- 
pears to affect; so he says of places 
like the basin of the Copaic lake— 
Tous abrovs Témous MOTE ev TAELABaL 
more 5€ meCever@at ; 9. 2.16. These 
remarks seem a sufficient answer 
to Madvig’s objection (Advers. 
Crit., p. 549): ‘Atqui mari glacie 
constricto nullus est mAots,’ though 
his emendation of the passage, were 
wal KannaAciov civar Kab’ 6bdr-—-‘sa 
great is the number of persons who 
drive across, that a tavern is set up 
on the way is ingenious, and is 
approved by Cobet. 

NeomréAepov: one of the 
generals who took part in the expe- 
dition—mentioned also in 7. 3. 17 
and %. 4. 7--which was sent by 
Mithridates the Great to the assist- 


O 2 


fleat in 
summer. 
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rv ro0 MiOpiddrov orparnyov &v TO aitw Tepw O€povs per 
vavpayia TepryerérOe 7G: BapBapwr, xepOvos & immopaxig. 
dpuxtol ré low ixOves ol asrodnpOevtes ev TO kpvaTahrw Th 
mposayopevonern yayydun, kal pddtora ot avraxaiot, deAgion 


mdpirot TO péyebos. 


aot 6 Kal Thy duredor &v To Boozdpo 


r = led “ x 
xatopvtrerOa XElmavos, eTapwVvTwY TOAU THs yhs. A€yerar bE 
. fal , 

kat Ta Kavpata oodpa ylvecOar, Taxa pey TOY THpaTwY 
> / , ‘ cal / bd] tA , a } 
anOioperwr, Taya b€ TOV TEedlwy avnrEe~ovrYTwY TOTE, 7} Ka 
a - . , og 
rot mdxous Tod a€pos éxOepuarvouévov TA€ov, KaOarep ev Tots 


réperw ol maprjAvot ToLotow. 


ance of the Greeks of Panticapaeum : 
see Mahaffy’s Greek World under 
Roman Sway, pp. $8, So. 

3. Opuxrot té elow: ‘they are 
obtained by digging’; see note on 
4. ty oy Noe 1b. javenale tae az) 
speaks of the fish, ‘quos operit 
glacies Maeotica’; but Ovid goes 
further, and describes them as being, 
partly at least, imbedded in the ice ; 
7vist, 3. 10. 49, 50 § Vidimus in 
glacie pisces haerere ligatos: | et 
pars ex illis tum quoque viva fuit.’ 
Strabo seems here to imply that 
they were imbedded alive. On the 
interesting question whether these 
statements of ancient authors have 
any foundation in fact, Prof. Ray 
Lankester writes to me as follows :— 
‘There is in my opinion sufficient 
evidence that fish not unfrequently 
survive after being frozen with the 
water in which they occur into solic 
blocks of ice, they themselves be- 
coming firm and hard. I should 
add that, whilst I do not doubt 
that some fish often survive freezing, 
a vast number are 47Zled by frost. 
Whether some species are more 
resistent than others to cold is not 
properly known.’ It is difficult for 
any one, who carefully estimates 
the facts mentioned in the letters 
on this subject in Netere, vol. 43, 
PP. 391, 440, 464, 516, to deny 


that fish can survive enclosure in 
solid ice during a period of several 
months. 

4. yayyapy: a small round net; 
the form of the word is yayyapor in 
Aesch. Ag. 361 peéya Sovdcias yay- 
yapuoy, Casaubon interpreted yay- 
apn to mean a ‘ pick,’ which would 
suit the meaning here better, but 
in Oppian, Halient, 3. 81, it is cer- 
tainly a uet. According to the 
description here given, it would 
seem that the ice was first broken, 
and the fish then extracted with a 
net. 

avrakaio.; a kind of sturgeon. 
Herodotus speaks of them (4. 53) 
as being large fishes, suitable for 
salting, which are found in the 
Borysthenes. 

6, katoptttec@at: this castom, 
and the victory of Mithridates’ 
general, are mentioned also in 
2. 3. 16 

7. Ta kavpata;: ‘In these coun- 
tries there are really but two seasons; 
you pass from intense cold to a 
Senegal heat’; De Hell, quoted 
by Rawlinson on Herod. 4. 28. 

ro. of tapyAtor: ‘mock-suns’: 
Strabo seems to have regarded mock- 
suns as heating the clouds owing to 
their density ; hence he argues, that 
similarly in these regions the heat 
may be caused by the density of the 
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No. 38.— THE THRACIAN BOSPORUS ; TUNNY-FISHING IN THE 
GOLDEN HORN. 


(VIL 6. 1, 2.) 


The tunny was formerly, and is to some extent at the present 
day, an important element of food in the Mediterranean. With 
regard to the migration of these fishes the prevailmg view of 
naturalists in antiquity was, that they came from the Ocean, and 
skirting the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Italy, Sicily and Greece, passed 
through the Propontis and the Black Sea to the Palus Maeotis, and 
that after the breeding season they returned by the shores of Asia 
Minor and Africa. In accordance with this view, Strabo notices 
the passage of the shoals from the outer sea to Sicily along the 
southern coast of Spain (3. 2. 7) and the shore of Etruria, where 
there were look-out stations (6vvvocxomeia) at Populonia and Cosa 
(5. 2. 6, 8), until the Straits of Messina were reached; there they 
were hemmed into a narrow space, and became the prey of the 
sword-fish. The capture of the latter fish on these occasions by 
the natives is graphically described in a passage quoted from 
Polybius in 1. 2. 16. Modern authorities, on the other hand, main- 
tain that the Mediterranean, and not the Atlantic, is the special 
home of the tunny; and that though the shoals passed, and still 
pass, along the coasts just mentioned, so that fisheries eatst at the 
present day at the same points as formerly, yet no great inigration 
took place along the whole area, and that they bred at different 
spots, and not only in the Palus Maeotis. Still there 1s no doubt 
that that piece of water was their chief breeding-place for the east 
of the Mediterranean, and that Strabo is accurate in his account of 
their migration, after the breeding season, along the north coast of 
Asia Minor, and through the Bosporus to the Aegean. The early 
date at which tunnies were caught in the neighbourhood of the 


air. Aristotle considered thatmock- this phenomenon; 7zézd., 3. 2. 6 


suns were associated with a dense 
atmosphere, A/efeorvol 3.6. 5 6 8e 
napnrtos [yiverat] OTav O71 padiora 
bparos 7 6 anp Kat ruKvds dpoiws. 
He also speaks of Bosporus (Panti- 
capaeum) as especially noted for 


pecoupavovyTos 5é [Tov HAivv] omanov 
Tt yéeyovev, olov évy Boondpw more 
ovverecev? St SANS yap THs Hyepas 
auvavacxévres S¥o0 mapydtoe dceT€- 
Aeoay pexpe Svopor. 


The 
Thracian 
Bosporus. 
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Hellespont is proved by the vertebrae of that fish having been 
found in Dr. Schliemann’s ‘third city’ at Hissarlik. Full informa- 
tion on this subyect will be found in Rhode’s monograph, Tiynnorum 


caplura, 1890. 


1. Al 8% Kudveas xpos TQ ordpate rod IIdvrov ial dvo 

5 . Soi 7? , a 

vnoidia, 3 pev tH Evponn mpooexés 10 6€ TH Acta, mopOy@ 
Bieipyspeva Soov elxoor otadiwv. rooodroy be di€xer Kal 


1, At 58¢ Kudveat: Strabo’s state- 
ment here 1s very explicit, that the 
two Cyaneae were situated, the one 
near the European, the other near 
the Asiatic, shore of the entrance 
of the Bosporus; and this is con- 
firmed by Dionysius Byzantius in 
his Anaplus (Geogr Gr. Alinor., ed. 
Muller, vol. 2, p. 71’. That wnter 
describes the rock on the Asiatic 
side, which he says was only visible 
when the sea was calm. Gillius, 
the translator of Dionys Lyz, 
writing in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, states in his note 
on this passage that this rock was 
to be seen above water in his time. 
It is now submerged, and forms a 
submarine reef in the bight of Ka- 
bahos: see Joanne, Gréce e¢ Trrgure 
ad’ Europe, p. 600. The European 
Cyaneaze are a group of rocky islets, 
which lhe off the coast on the Thra- 
clan side. It would seem from 
Pliny, VV. H. 4.92, and from both 
the Periplus Pont. Enx. of Arman, 
and that of the Anonymus (Geogr. 
Gr. Minor., vol 1, pp. 401, 422), 
that the name Cyaneae was often 
restricted to the last-named rocks ; 
and this is hardly surprising, when 
we consider the insignificance of the 
rocks on the Asiatic side. But, what- 
ever may have been the ongin of 
the legend of the Cyaneae closing 
on ships, from which they obtained 
the name of Symplegades, it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose, as 
some have done (Joanne, #62 spa), 


that this referred to vessels passing, 
not through the entrance to the 
straits, but between the European 
islets. Such a channel 1s what every 
mariner would naturally asoid ; and 
in the case of the Argo, to the 
voyage of which the story was 
orginally attached, it lay com- 
pletely out of the direct course, On 
this supposition the statement of 
Herodotus (4. 89) that Darius’ fleet 
sailed through them (d:««rdAwoas) 
seems absurd. 

3. tomottoy 6é Sexes: ‘these 
islands are also 20 stades distant 
from the hieron,’ &c. ; the conjunc- 
tions «af... «ai imply that the 
distances are computed on the two 
sides of the strait respectively It 
may here be remarked, that the 
measurements of distance which 
Strabo has given for the Bosporus, 
if his numbers have been rightly 
transmitted to us, are very inac- 
curate. He computes its length as 
70° stades—2o0 from the Cyaneae to 
the Hiera, 10 from the Hiera to 
the dpa, 35 from the dxpa to Syce, 
5 from Syce to the entrance of the 
Horn; whereas 1n reality it is 140 
stades, or double that distance. On 
the other hand, he makes the Golden 
Horn to penetrate the land for 60 
stades, which 1s nearly double its 
length His estimate of 5 stades 
(in 2. 5. 23 he calls it 4 stades) 
for the width at the narrowest part, 
1s approximately correct. 


nm 
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a € a a \ A lol lol r 
Tod tepod tod Buavtiwy xal tod iepod rod Xadkndoviwr, 
» b] \ a n 
ovmep eott Tod orduaros tod Evgeivou rd otevdtaroy’ mpor- 
, , nm 
dvtt yap déxa oradlous axpa eort mevtactddioy Towtca Tov 

fa) i 2 5 4 é \ AE \ A ” \ 
mopOuov, eita ditoratar én wA€ov xal morety apyxerar rip 
[pomovrida. 

’ a cA a 

2. “Amo pev ov Tis Axpas Tis TO TevTacTddtoy ToLovans emi 
‘ ‘ cae ied ‘ 
Toy Um0 TH SvKi Kadovpevov Atwéva oTadw. TévTE Kal Tpid- 
kovta, évreddev 8 éml rd Képas rd BuCavtiwy mévre. ears 82 

re ‘ i 

Td Képas ampoocexns to BuCavtiwy relyes xdAtos dvéxwy as 
mpos dvaww él oradious éjxovta gouxas eAddov képare’ els 
\ 
yap wAeliotovs oxierar KoATOus ws dy KAdbous Tivds, Eis ods 
éuminrovea i) mAapds GdrioKetar padlws bd te 7d TAROOS 
avtns Kal thy Blav rod cuvedAatvovtos pod Kat Thy oTEVvdTNTA 
TGV KdATOV, BOTE Kal xepaly GAlaxecOar. yevvarar pev ovv 
Td (wov év tots Edeot THs Madridos, toxtoay be puxpdr 
5] 4 x n 4 ? ’ \ f ’ X 
exmimres Sta Tot otopatos ayeAndov Kat Pepetar Tapa THY 
"Accaviy nova péxpt TpameCobyros kal Dapvaxelas’ évtatda dé 

A / , N , ’ a eee 
mpGtov avvictacbat cupBaive. thy Onpay, ov ToAAN 8 éativ 


3- dxpa éori: according to the 
distance given this would be the 
promontory at the foot of the 
Giant’s Mountain on the Asiatic 
side. 

4 kal movetv dpyerat tHv Ipo- 
movriba: this is certainly erroneous ; 
the Bosporus throughout 6 miles 
of its lower course 1s narrow —nar- 
rower in parts than it 1s above 

7 tov bmd Ti Suxij}: the modern 
Galata. 

10. €Adgou Képart: Strabo uses 
this similitude also of the harbour 
of Brundisium, 6. 3. 6, No. 32. 


I, rod tepod rod Bufavriwv: the 
two hiera were called the Serapeium 
and the temple of Zeus Urius; their 
position is marked at the present 
day by the two powerful Turkish 
forts, which command the entrance 
of the Bosporus 

2. ovmep: this is Coray’s emen- 
dation for dmep, which latter Meineke 
Tetains: ovmep improves both the 
syntax and the sense; it must be 
taken in a general sense, ‘in which 
neighbourhood,’ because of ‘ydp 
which follows, for the narrowest 
point, Strabo tells us, is not actually 


between the hiera, but 10 stades 
further on—unless, indeed, a distinc- 
tion is intended to be drawn between 
the narrowest part of the mouth of 
the Euxine and the narrowest part 
of the strait, the former being at the 
hiera, the latter at the depa. 


12, myAapus: a kind of tunny. 

17. Papvaxelas: the tunny-fish- 
eries at this place are mentioned also 
IM 12. 3. 19 éxovga eupuiay trv Ex 
Tis mpAapudelas (npiriata yap adic- 
Kerai évradea 7d Gyo rovTo): those 
of Sinope in 12, 3. 11, No. 56 


The Horn. 


Migration 
of tunnies 


Fishery at 
Byzantium. 
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od ydp tw Td mpoojKoy exer péyebost els BF Livdany 
oA S , \ s 
mpotodca wpaotépa mpds Te THY Onpay Kal Thy Taptxelay 
LA Ul cal r J 
dort» exevday d& dn cay Tais Kvavéats wal mapadddgn 
a led ~ £ 
ravras, éx THs XaAxndoviaxis axths Aevan Tis Tétpa mpoml- 
nrovea poset rd (dov dor edOds els Tiy Tmepatay rpémecOat" 
mapadaBav 8 6 évrad0a pods, Gua xal trav témwv edprvar 
ca . os 4 atin ~ / ‘ x U 4 
dvtwy Tpds TO Tov exel pody Tijs Oadarrns emi 76 BuCavtiov Kat 
7d mpos ait@ Képas rerpapOa, pvoixds ovvedavverar bedpo 
lal fal n c 
kal mapéxer tots Bufavriows cal ro dijo Tov “Pwpatwy 
mpdcodov afudAoyov. Nadxnddvioe & éxt Tis Tepatas tdpv- 
wévot tAnotov ov petéxovar THs evTopias TavTns Sia TO pI) 
/ ~ f Mea ‘ , oe ‘ s \ 
mpoomeAd ey Tots Aipéow aitav Thy TnAauda’ 7 dH Kal Tov 
*AndAAw ghact Tots xricact TO BuCavrioy borepov peta THY 
ims Meyapewv Xadxnddvos xriow xpnotnpraCopévors mpooragar 
momcatbat tiv tdpvow anevavtioyv Tav tvpdrA@v, rvpadovs 
f s > ‘4 ng , sd 4 
Kadé€oavta Tovs Nadxndovious, Ott mpdTepor mAEvoaLTES TOUS 
Tonos, apévres Tiv Tépay Katacxeiy tocodtroy mAodTor 
éxovear, eiAorvro Thy AvTporépay. 


4. AeukH Tits Térpa: this rock is 
also. mentioned by Pliny, M. 7. 
g. 50 fsaxum miri candoris a vado 
ad summa perlucens.’ Nothing cor- 
responding to it is found at the 
present day, and the force of the 
current must under any circum- 
stances have been the principal 
reason why the course of the shoals 
was diverted; Khode, of, crt. p. 34. 
The same writer gives an account, 
with references to modem author- 
ities, of the @uvvooxoneta — called 
by the Turks ‘dalian ’—-which are 
erected on the shores of the Bosporus 
at the present day. 

6. mapaAaBov: there is an ana- 
coluthon here. 

10. mpdcodov: astrong proof of 
the value of this fish to the states 
which took part in its capture is 
furnished by its being introduced as 


an emblem on the coins of as many 
as twenty cities; Rhode, p. 67. 

14. xpjnotpptalopévots : the story 
is repeated in this form by Tacitus, 
Ann, 12. 63, but Herodotus attri- 
butes the saying about the blindness 
of the Chalcedonians, not to the 
Delphic oracle, but to Megabazus ; 
4 144. 

16, mAeUgavTes Tovs tomoUs: 
Kramer, following some MSS., in- 
serts els after mAevoayres; and, unless 
the words can mean ‘ sailing in these 
waters,’ it seems to be required, for 
though mAciv is used with the accus. 
when water is spoken of, as mAciv 
@adracaayv, this does not seem to be 
the case when the place to which 
the voyage is made is referred to. 
Eis or és would easily be omitted 
after the final syllable of sAevcavres, 
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No. 39.—ACTIUM AND NICOPOLIS. 
(VII. 7. 6.) 


The locality, which was the scene of the naval engagement that 
decided the fate of the Roman world, was hardly less remarkable 
than the battle itself. The land-locked Ambracian gulf is separated 
from the Ionian Sea by two promontories, one of which projects 
northwards from Acarnania and terminates in the low headland 
of Actium, while the other extends southwards from Epirus to 
meet it, and at the present day bears on its extremity the 
Albanian town of Prevesa. The diagonal strait which intervenes 
between these two headlands is only half a mile in width, and 
before the gulf itself is entered from it another lake-like piece of 
water has to be passed, which is enclosed on the inner side by other 
promontories a mile and a half apart. It was in this basin (now 
called the Bay of Prevesa) that Antony’s fleet was stationed, and 
the passage of the strait was guarded by his vessels; but the battle 
took place at the entrance of the strait on the side towards the open 
sea, when Antony was trying to make his escape. The camp of 
Antony was established at Actium, while that of Augustus occupied 
the low isthmus, which joins the northern peninsula to the mainland 
of Epirus about three miles from Prevesa. This isthmus is about 
a mile and a half wide at its narrowest part (Strabo, 7. 7. 5, is in 
error in giving the width as 60 stades), and here, in commemora- 
tion of his victory, Augustus built on the site of his camp the city 
of Nicopolis, of which extensive ruins now remain, though the place 
has been much altered by reconstruction, probably in the time of 
Justinian. The high ground to the north of it, which commands 
a view both of the inner and the outer seas and of the strait itself, 
was the position of Augustus’ own tent ; and on the site of this, as 
Dio Cassius tells us (51. 1. 3 7d xwptov ev @ eaxnynoe. Cp. 50. 12.4), 
he laid out the sanctuary of Apollo, which Strabo mentions in this 
passage. Of the two harbours of Nicopolis, which are spoken of in 
the preceding section (7. 7.5), that called Comarus faced the Ionian 
sea, while the other, which was more commodious, lay in the inner- 
most angle of the strait. 


6. ’"Edefijs 5€ 76 ordua Tod "AuBpaxixod kéAmov" TovTou 5€ Ambracian 


n a n cal mul f, 
Tod KéAmov TO Mey oTOMa pLKp@ TOd TeTpacTadiov peEtCov, 6 de® 


Temple of 
Apollo 
Actius. 


City of 
Ambracia. 
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kUkAos Kal tpiaxoclwy oradlwy, evrAtwevos b€ mas. olxovor be 
ra pev ev de£iG elomAdovor trav “EAAjvwr ’Axapvaves’ Kal 
tepdv tod “Axtiov "AmoAAwvos évTadda éote mAnolov tod 
ordparos, Ados tis ep’ @ 6 vews, Kal bm atta medlov GAgos 
xov cat vedpia, év ots avéOnxe Katoap ri bexavatay axpo- 
Otov, dd povoxpdtov péxpt dSexipovs’ vd mupds 8 HApavi- 
oat xal of vedcotxot A€yortat Kal Ta mActa’ ev aptotepa be 
9 NuxdmoAts kat tov ’Hretpwrév ot Kacowrator péxpe tod 
pvxod tod kata ‘AuBpaxiav' brépxerrat b& airy Tod prxod 
pixpdv, Vdpyou tod KuwéAov xricpa* mapappet 8 adriy 6 
“ApatOos zotauos avatdow Exwy €x Oadatrns els avTHy 
dAlywy cradiwy, apxouevos ex Tvpdns dpovs cal ths Tlapw- 
paias. nuTuxer bev ody Kal mpdtepoy 7 TALS abry dtapepdvtws 
(thy yotv énwvuptay evtedOev eoxnxev 6 xddmos), pddtoTa 8 
exdopnoev arty Tippos BacwWelm xpnodpevos Ta TdTw 
Maxeddves 8 tortepov Kal “Pwpator xal radtny cal tas aAdas 
KaTeTopnoay Tots cvvexéor Tod€mors dia THY areiOetav, Gare 
TO TeAevtaloy 6 LeBacrds bpGv exdereyspévas TeA€ws Tas 


I. Tptakoolwy otabiwv: this is aslight difference of detail: 51.1.2 


considerably less than its rea] extent. 

3. tepov tod "Axriov ’AméA- 
Awvos: this is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, 1, 29 év "Axrig 17s “Avaxto- 
pias ys, ov 76 iepdy TOU "AméAAwYOs 
€otey, Em TH oTdpare TOU Apmparixod 
xdAmov, ‘lhe position of the temple 
probably was not at the extremity of 
the headland, but near the entrance 
of the strait, for Strabo elsewhere 
speaks of the harbour that was con- 
nected with it as being outside that 
piece of water: 10. 2. 7 % axpa % 
no.ovga TO oTdpa TOU KdATOU, ExoUTA 
Kai Acpéva éxros, 

5. THY Sexavatav: ‘his offering 
of ten ships’; cp. Polyb. 23. 7. 4 
dexavaiay paxpay mAoiwy émayyeAAG- 
pevos Swe. 

6. dé povoxpdtov: Dio Cassius 
mentions the offering, though with 


Tpinpyn Te Kal TETPHPH, TA TE GAAG TA 
eins péxpe Sextpous. 

10, 6 “Apatéos: this stream, 
otherwise called Arachthus, is now 
known as the river of Arta, that being 
the modern name of the town of 
Ambracia. Mt. Tymphe and the 
district of the Paroraea, in which it 
rises, are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mt. Lacmon, the cen- 
tral point of the chain of Pindus, 
from which four others of the chief 
rivers of northern Greece—the Aous, 
the Achelous, the Haliacmon, and 
the Peneius—take their origin. 

17. Katemovycay: Ambracia suf- 
fered especially in the war between 
the Romans and Aetolians, when it 
was besieged by M. Fulvius Nobilior 
in 189 B.C. 
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te i \ , a a 
Toes eis play guvwKLoE THY br ado KANOetoay NixdmoAw Nicopolis 
3 ~ oe , 2 , , ES ’ founded by 
év T@ KOAT@ TOUTH, exdrece 8 eravypon Ths vikns, év 7 Receitues 
KaTevaupdaxnoer "Avtervioy tpd Tod oTdyatos Tod KdATOU Kal 
ba) fol ral 
tv Alyvntiwy Baciiiccay KAcondtpay amapodcay év To 
b) lal ‘ ’ , € \ * , 7 a ‘ 
5 ay@ve Kat avTny.  pev ovv NikomoAts evavdpet Kal Aay- 
Baver cab’ nuépay exidoc, xspav re €xovoa ToAARY Kal Tov 
: fol , , LA iA , > ~ 
éx TOY Aadipwy Kocpor, TH Te KaTAcKEvacbEevTE TELem EV TE 
re ~ x BY 
Tpoacteiw TO pey els TOY aGyOva Tov TeEvTETHpiKdY ey GAcEL 
éxovre yuyvaordy te kal oradiov, 76 8’ év TH dTEpKEipevw Tod 
10 GAgovs iep@ Addw Tod ’AmdAAwVOS. aATodéderxTar 8 6 dyov 
"Odvpmos, ta “Axtia, tepds tod ’"Axtiov "AmdéAAwvos, Tiv 8’ The games. 
3 4 ? ~ 4 .4 3m , 
émuséderay Exovow avtod Aakedaidviot. ai 8 GAAaL KatouKiat 
‘ fol , , wv 4 \ , BX 
mepiToArot THS NuxomoAews elow. ayeTo b€ Kal mpoTepoy Ta 
“Axtia T@ Oew, ctepavitns dydy, bd Tay Teptoikwy' vuvi 3 
t 1? n Y' ? p 
15 €vTysotepov enoinoey 6 Kaicap. 


47. TO TE KaTackevacOEvTE TE- 
pévn: Madvig’s excellent emenda- 
tion for 76 Te eaTacKkevacGer TEpMeEVoS : 
Advers. Crit. 1. p. 550. These two 
sacred enclosures lay on the northern 
side of the city. The site of the one 
in which the games were celebrated 
1s marked at the present day by the 
ruins of the stadium, and by those 
of a large theatre on the neighbour- 
ing hillside, which is not mentioned 
by Strabo, but is described by Leake 
(Northern Greece, 1. p. 192) as one 
of the best preserved Koman theatres 
in existence. The other, the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, was, as has been 
already stated, on the summit of the 
mountain above, 

10, dmodeSecxrat 8° 6 aydv “OAtp- 


mos: ‘the games have been made 
to rank as one of the Olympian fes- 
tivals.’ The title ‘Olympian’ was 
attached to such festivals as were 
established in imitation of those at 
Olympia; a list of the places at 
which these are known to have 
existed is given in Dict Ant. vol 
2, p. 4273.) Dio Cassius (51. 1. 2) 
tells us that the contests at the 
Actia were in gymnastics, music, 
and horse-racing. 

13. meptmroAror THs NixoméAews 
‘dependent on Nicopohs’; cp. 14 
2. 22 al & dAAa wepimoAtor ToUTwY . 
also 17. 3. 21, where the substantive 
mepimoAtov 1s used for ‘a dependent 
city’: THs 5€ Kupqyns éort wepirdda 
h te "AmodNowia Kal 7 Bapen «.7. 2. 


BOOK VIII. 


THE PELOPONNESE. 


STRABO’S cighth, ninth, and tenth books, in which he treats of 
Greece, are unfortunately the least satisfactory portion of his work. 
‘his may in part anse from his having himself visited only a small 
portion of that country: still, in the case of other lands with which 
he was personally unacquainted, such as Gaul and Spain, this cause 
has not prevented him from presenting us with much valuable 
information, which he derived from the narratives of other intelli- 
gent travellers ; and of such sources of knowledge there could have 
been no lack in the case of Greece. Perhaps he may have been 
influenced by the feeling that that country had been sufficiently 
treated of by previous writers, and for this reason he may have 
omitted many facts which would be valuable to us at the present 
day. But the chef reason for Strabo’s want of thoroughness in 
this part of his treatise was his extravagant veneration for Homer 
as a geographical authority. This feeling had already caused him 
to devote a considerable part of the introduction to his Geography 
to combating the views of Eratosthenes, who had ventured to 
undervate the value of the great poet’s opinions on that subject ; and 
now that he comes to Greece itself he makes Homer his text-book, 
and employs himself chiefly with the examination of his geographical 
statements. Even his general information seems to a great extent to 
have been derived from grammarians and commentators, such as 
Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scepsis, rather than from writers on 
topography. In this respect, however, he reflects the spirit of his age, 
for the men of that time had accustomed themselves to look upon 
Greece as interesting only in the past, and as possessing no present 
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importance. The most interesting facts that these books contain 
are derived from Ephorus, whom Strabo several times quotes, 
especially in 9. 3. 11, where he says that he relies.on him as his 
chief authority. 


NO. 40.—ELIS ; SOURCES OF THE ALPHEIUS AND EUROTAS; 
OLYMPIA. 
(VILL. 3.4, 12, 305 

Elis was divided politically into three parts—Hollow Elis, Pisatis, 
and Triphylia; and these correspond to the geographical divisions 
of the country. The first and northernmost of them, which is Elis 
proper, or ‘the Vale’—-for it is generally agreed that that name, 
which appears on coins in the form FAAEION, corresponds to the 
Latin ‘ vallis’*—was composed of the valley and plains of the river 
Peneius, together with the slopes of Mount Erymanthus, which 
stands at the meetingpoint of Achaia, Elis and Arcadia. The 
second, Pisatis, consisted of the lower valley of the Alpheius and 
the country in its neighbourhood; while the third, Triphvlia, was 
the coastland towards the south, extending as far as the confines of 
Messenia. The promontory of Chelonatas, which forms its ex- 
treme boundary towards the west—-a lofty flat-topped mass of rock, 
running from north to south—is evidently an island which has been 
joined to the mainland by a belt of sand. A country such as this 
was not easily defended, because its long coastline was level and 
exposed, and the passes by which it is approached from the interior 
were in the hands of others. Its prosperity arose from two causes 
—the richness of its soil, and the immunity from invasion which it 
usually enjoyed on account of the sacred character attached to it 
as the land in which the Olympian festival was celebrated. 

The phenomenon which is noticed in the second of the para- 
graphs in this extract—the community of origin, or at least the 
close proximity of the sources, of the two chief rivers of the 
Peloponnese, the Alpheius and the Eurotas—was a feature of the 
country that was certain to attract the attention of the imaginative 
Greeks. The district of Asea, from which they were both believed 
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to flow, is an upland plain which lies between the territory of 
Megalopolis and that of Tegea, deep-sunk in the midst of the 
mountains, and with so marshy a surface as to form a lake in the 
winter-time. The waters that collect in this plain disappear at its 
lower end, partly through the soil and partly at the catavothra of 
Marmaria, and reappear—as far as we can speak with confidence 
of anything that passes underground—on the further side of the 
intervening mountains at no great distance off, towards the south 
as the Eurotas, and towards the west as the Alpheius. But the 
identification of the sources of the two did not stop here. At the 
head of the plain, at a place now called Francovrysis, or the Franks’ 
Springs, two copious fountains issue from the rocks at separate 
spots: and as these are the chief supply of the waters that collect 
below, they were regarded as the headwaters of the famous rivers. 
These are the é%0 mnyai of Strabo; and Pausanias, who gives 
a more detailed account of them (8. 44. 3, 4), relates that the two 
streams joined their waters and flowed for 20 stades in a com- 
mon channel—a description, the truth of which Leake has carefully 
verified. The Alpheius however was believed to have its real 
source far off on the side of Mount Parnon in Laconia, and to be 
identical with the stream which flowed northward through the 
district of Sciritis into the plain of Tegea, and there disappeared 
underground, after which it was supposed to burst out again near 
Asea (Paus. 8.54. 1,2). The connexion here implied was regarded 
by Leake as possible, because the cafavothra of Taka into which 
this river formerly descended (its waters are now diverted) lies 
immediately on the opposite side of the mountain to Francovrysis. 
It seemsto be the supposed subterraneous passage between the two 
that Strabo refers to (6. 2.9), when he mentions the fable, that if 
two votive crowns were thrown into the water which, after an 
underground course, reappears at Asea, they would be found in the 
stream of the Eurotas or the Alpheius, according as they were 
dedicated to the one or the other. See Leake, Travels in the 
Morea, 3. pp. 36-43; E. Curtius, Pe/oponnesos, 1. pp. 264-266. 
Quite recently, however, it has been discovered by M. Martel, by 
means of a comparison of the relative altitudes of the two places, 
that the catavothra of Taka cannot possibly supply the water 
which issues at Francovrysis; see the Revue de Géographie for 
1892, p. 341. 


5 avdBaow exovoa eal riy voy woAW ExaTov Kal elo cradiov. 
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4. “Eort 8€ tis axpa tijs "MAelas mesa EOppOS and SbiiKovra Araxus 


Atvyuns “Axaixijs méAews “Apatos. tadrny pey ouv Spxiy Aa 


dee tis TGV HaAelwy mapadlas’ pera dé naniies €orly emt 


THY eomepan Tpotodat TO TOv ’HActoy émiveroy i KvAdrjvm, Cyllene, 
the port of 
: Elis. 
~ lad la Y 

Beuyytar b€ THs KvAdAyjvys tavrns Kat “Opnpos A€ywy “Qrov Ul. 15. 518. 
KvAAjviov apxov ’Erevav. 0d yap and tod ’Apxadixod dpous 
Ovta epedrev nyendva tOv’Enedy atopivar’ €ote 8 den 
Ketpia, Toy AckAnmidy éxovoa tov KoAdrov, Oavpacréov dei 
foavov édehartiwwov. peta 5€ KvdArjvyv axpwriypidyv éotww 6 Chelovatas 
promon- 
tory, 

6 ’Addeids exdidwar, byw Tov XeAwvdta ota- Nearness 


a eee tis [leAomovvycou onpetov. 
. Et?’ 

te dtaxoa tous SyhoinenTa, ’Apagou 5& mevtaxoclovs retrapa- of the : 

sources & 

Kovta mete. pet 8 ex ray avtdy ronwy e€€ dy kal 6 Evpdrtas* the 

xadeirat b@ “Acéa, RoUR THS BREN ETID0S tAnaolov adAr- sea 

Awy exovoa dvo anyds, €& dv péovow ol AexOevTes ToTapol’ Sei 

, Sip ses IN Sed aN . ‘4 > f f 
duvres 8 VTO yHs Em Gvyvous sTadlovs avatéAAovat TahwY, 


an © 8 4 \ \ ¢ 9 N = , ’ 
tO’ 6 pep ets THY Aakwvixiyy 6 6 els thy Ttearw Kardyerat. Their sub- 
6 pey ovv Edpwras xara tiv apyiy tis BAeuwwaridos dvadeléas ee 

3 . 


2. “Apatos: the ‘Wave-breaker’; two tribes, the Epeians and the 


this promontory formed the limit 
between the coast-line of Achaia 
and that of Elis. The other head- 
land here mentioned, Chelonatas, 
was named from the resemblance of 
its long flat ridge to the back of a 
tortoise. On this now stand the 
ruins of the mediaeval fortress of 
Castel Tornese. 

KvaAaAjvy: the port of the 
Eleans, which formerly used to be 
placed at the modern Clarenza, at 
the northern extremity of Chelo- 
natas, is now believed to have been 
situated on the shore abont half- 
way between that promontory and 
Araxus: Curtius, /eloponnesos, 2. 
P- 33- : ee 

8. tOv “Eredv: in Homer Elis 


is described as being inhabited by 


Pylians, the former occupying the 
northern, the latter the southern, 
part of the country. 

g. Kodotov: Colotes was a 
sculptor, who assisted Pheidias in 
executing his statue of Zeus at 


Olympia; Plin. 34. 87. 
11. onpetov: ‘ boundary,’ ‘ limit.’ 
17. é€ml guxvovs oradtous: Poly- 


bius (16. 17. 6) estimates the sub- 
terranean passage of the Alpheius 
at 10 stades. It was in consequence 
of this, apparently, that it received 
the name of Nyctimus, or the river 
of night. 

19. BAepiwariSos; the city of 
Blemina or Belbina was situated in 
the extreme north-west of Laconia, 
near the northern extremity of 
Taygetus. 
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rd petOpor, rap adriy tiv Umdptyy pveis Kat drekiay avdAdra 

. L w a ‘ « , J bb 
Twa paxpoy Kata TO "EXos, ov péuyyntar Kat 0 ToatnTis, exol- 
Swot perag Trdelov tod ris Srdprys émwelov xal *Axpatwv. 
6 8 "Addeds tmapadaBav rév te Addwva kat tov ’Epv- 
pavdov cal GAAovs aonuotépovs da tijs Ppigys wal rhs 
[todridos Kat Tprpvdtas evexOels wap adryy tiv ’Odvp- 


‘ cal \ 
niav emi Oddarray Tip Sixedckyy éxtinrer peragd Peds re xal 


Position of 
Olympia. 


The Zeus 
of Pheidias, 


"EmtroAfov. 

30. "Eore & év rh Teodriés 70 tepoy oradious rijs “HAtéos 
éAdrrovs #) tpraxoctovs biéxov" mpdKertat 6° GAcos aypreAaiwy 
év © Td otddior mapappet 6 6 Adgetos éx Tis "Apxadias péewy 
els Ti Tpipvdtakiy Oddatray petatd ddcews cai peonsSpias. 
tiv 8 émupaveray éoyev €& apxfs per 61a Td payretoy Tod 
‘Odupniov Aws* éxeivou 8 éxAerpOevtos otbév FrTov ovrépes- 
rev 1) 60€a TOD tepod, Kai Tiy avénowy donv lopev eAaBE bid Te 
THY Taviyyupiy Kat Tov ay@va Tov ‘Oduprtaxdy, creavitny te 
kai lepdv voutoOevta, wéytotoy Tav marTwv. exoopuiOn 8’ éx 
rou wAnOovs Tv dvabnuatwy, anep ex Tdaons avertibero Tis 
“EAAdSos* ay Ww Kal 6 xpvsods odpupyAatos Zevs, avaénpa 
Kuwédov rod KopuOiwy tupdvvov. péytoroy b€ tovtar inip£e 
To Tod Avés Edavor, 6 éwoter Pedlas Xapuldov "AOnvaios éde- 
partivoy, THALKOUTOY TO Meyeos ws KaiTEp peyioToU OrTos TOD 
vew doxely doToxnTa THs TuupeTpias Toy TexrityY, KaOHpEvor 


la « , \ a? a ss ° lad > na wo ’ 
TonTarTa, ATTOpELOY bE TXEdOV TL T]] Kopp? Tis Opopis Oot 


1. avAd@va; this is where the 12, peta—U Svcews wal peonp- 
mountain spurs close in tothe south- pias: the general course of the 
ward of the valley-plain of Sparta. tiver through Elis is from east to 


2, & mwontys: Hom. 7/7. 2. 584 west, but it makes a sharp bend 
ot T Gp “Apuxdas efxoy "EAos ft’, southward just before it reaches the 


Epadrorv rToAleOpor. sea. 

5. Ppitys: a town of Triphylia, 16. orepavitmy: this term was 
four miles higher up the Alpheius especially applied to the four great 
than Olympia. games, r 

11, TO orabtov: the stadium lay 19. 6 xpugots ahupyAatos Zevs ; 


vn the north-east side of the sacred this statue is mentioned again by 
enclosnre at Olympia, and ran from Strabo in 8. 6. 20, No. 42. 
WisWo to ENE: 
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éupaciv matey, eav dpOds yevntac Stavaotds, amocteydoev 
avéypawav 5€ twes Ta pérpa tod foavov, xal 
KadAtuaxos ev iduBo tui eSelme. moda 8& owvérpage To 
Peidig [dvawwos 6 (wypagos, adeA@idobs Sv avtod cal ovvep- 
yohaBos, pds tiv Tod Eodvov bid TGv xpwyatwv Kdopnow Kal 


5) t 
TOV VEWV. 


, a a 
MaAoTa Tis €oOijTos. deixvuvtar dt Kal ypadal modAai Te Kai 


Oavpacral wept TO tepdv exeivou Epya. amouvnpovevovor bé 
Tod Deidiov, dirt wpds tov Tlavawov ceive svvOavduevov mpos 
? / a 
Ti mapaderypa péAAoL Toujoe Thy elkdva Tod Ards, St. mpos 
xX c , Mie J lod ’ a“ 4 
Tv Opnpou do. ema exteGetoav TovTwr’ 
> a - 
H xat kvavénow én’ dpptor vedoe Kpoviwy' 
GuBpoo.n 8 dpa xairar émeppdoavto avaktos 
bd 
Kpatos an’ dOavatoto, wéyav 8 edédrkev "OdvpTov. 


No. 41.—MESSENIA AND LACONIA. 
(VIIE4-83 6,35 627.) 


The determining feature of southern Greece from the point of 
view of political geography is Mount Taygetus, which runs from 
north to south in a well-marked range 40 miles in length, and 
reaches the height of 7,904 ft. Owing to its remote position 
it 1s sheltered from invasion by the countries in front of it, 
and thus forms the acropolis of the Peloponnese, just as that 
country, to use Strabo’s remark (8 I. 3), 1s the acropolis of 
Greece. The state which possessed both sides of it had it in its 
power to become supreme in the peninsula, because it formed 
a natural stronghold, the inhabitants of which could issue forth at 
will, to conquer or take command of their neighbours. The valley- 
plain of Sparta, the ‘hollow Lacedaemon’ (xoiAn Aaxedaipwr) of 
Homer, which was 18 miles in length by 4 or 5 in breadth, 


6. ypadai moAAai the subjects 
of these pictures, which were on the 
barrier walls around the base of the 
statue, are described by Pausanias 
3.11. 5,6. Panaenus was also famed 
for his painting of the battle of 


Marathon in the Poecile at Athens. 
Though Strabo calls him the nephew 
of Pheidias, he would seem from the 
testimony of Pausanias, Pliny, and 
Plutarch to have been his brother . 
Dict. Ant, 2. p. 409. 


Similar 
position of 
Messene 
and 
Corinth 
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and was intersected by the Eurotas, lay in a deep depression 
between Taygetus and Parnon (6,355 ft.). The city itself occu- 
pied a site which closely resembled that of Rome, being built 
on a number of low hills close to the nver. The neighbouring 
country of Messenia was destined from the first to become subject 
to Sparta, because the passes that communicate between them 
were in the hands of the latter power ; for, whereas the summits of 
Taygetus rise immediately above Sparta, on the western side that 
mountain descends in gradual slopes to the plain. The soil and 
climate of the two tended to produce the same result, for Messenia 
was endowed with extraordinary fertility and an enervating air, 
while Laconia was braced by fresh winds, and demanded of her 
sons the active life of a mountaineer. The fortunes of the former 
of these countries depended on the possession of Mount Ithome, 
which commanded both the upper and the lower Messenian plain, 
and in consequence of its height (2,631 ft ), its broad mass, and the 
steepness of its sides, was easily defensible and capable of offering 
a piotracted resistance. As soon as it was lost, the Messenian 
cause was lost also. 


8. ‘H 8& Meoonviwy wor1s Zoixe KopivOm* trepxeatar yap 
~ , e / » © ‘ ‘ 2 , . ral 
THs TOAEws Exatépas Opos vYynAcY Kal aTOTOMOY TELXEL KOWWw 
i a ’ . , “ XN xX 4 
TEpLeLAnuperovy waoT aKpoTOAEL xproGat, TO pey Kadovpmeror 
x ’ o 
"Own Td be ’Akpoxdpu'dos' wot oixetws Sexe? Anprjtpios 6 


Papios mpos PitunTov eizety Tov Anuyrpiov, Tapaxedevdpevos : 


TovTwy €xecOar THv TOAEwY Guhoty éExtOvpodrta THs Tedo- 
movynoov' Tav KepaTrwy yap Kpatar, pn, xabébers rv Botv™ 

f ‘ , X\ ’ , \ \ , , lal x 
Kepara per A€ywr THY ldeounv Kat tov “AxpoxdptrOov, Bodv 8e 
tyy TleAondrrnoov. Kat d3 dia tiv evxaiplay tavtny dudy- 


t ¢ be ol 
TOAELS avTaL. 


ploto. yeydracw ai 
cKawav “Pwpato Kal 


4. 6 @Pdptos: the MSS. read 
badnpevs: it was, however, Deme- 
trius of Pharos who gave this advice 
to Philip V of Macedon, the son of 
Demetnus II, he was commissioned 
by him to seize Ithome, and was 
lulled in the attempt. 


Kopi ov pev ovv xaré- 


avéoTnTay Tadw: Mecoryny d& avetrov 


- 


7. Kpavav; the MSS. read dy- 
goiv: but the nght reading has 
been restored from Polyb. 7. 11, 3, 
where the saying runs thus—oira 
yap, éxarépay ray KEeparwv Kpatav, 
Hovos dv iroxeipov éxos Tov Bouv. 
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ait 


XN , / a 

pev Aaxedardvior, maAtv 8’ avéeAaBov OnBator xat peta raira 
id =} 

Dirtawos “Apvvrov’ ai 8 axpowdAecs doixynrot diepervav. 


” 7 AS ~ 
5. 1. “Eote 8 ody pera rov Meoonviaxdy kdATov 6 Aaxwytxos The 


peTagd Tawdpov kal Madedv, exxAlvwn puxpov amd peonuSplas 

5 mpos Ew’ St€xovor b€ oradiovs Exardyv Tpidxov7a ai Oupides 
~ Ul a al 

Tod Tawwapov év TH Meoonviake odcat KoATYH, fowd1S KpnjAres. 


- > 
tovtwy 8 vmépxettat Td Taiyerov' éoti 5 dpos puxpoy taep Mount 


fad t 4 
THs Oadatrns vYyndov Te Kal dpO.ov, cvvaztoy KaTa Ta Tpoo~ 


/ la a > a 
apxtia péepn tails Apxadixals dawpelats, ore xatarelineo Oat 


peragy avdAdva, caf? dv 4 Meconvia ovvexijs éore tH Aakavuxn. 


€ fA x ”~ es) € , 
Unowentake S€ TO Tavyeto 7 Smaptny év pecoyala kal’ ApvxAa, 


od 76 Tob AwdAAwros lepdv, kal 7 Paps. 


1 AakeSaipéviot: the Lacedae- 
monians destroyed the Messenian 
nationality, but no city of Mes-ene 
existed before that which was built 
by Epaminondas. This city, of 
which extensive remains are visible, 
Was situated on the western side of 
Ithome, with the summit of that 
mountain for its acropolis. 

2. PiAurmos *Apvvrov: Philip 
of Macedon forced the Spartans to 
cede certain termtories to the Mes- 
senians as a reward for their taking 
no part against him at Chaeroneia. 

5. Ovpt&es: this 1emarkable pro- 
montory, now called Capo Grosso, 
which is formed by a broad precipi- 
tous face of rock, received its ancient 
name of ‘the Windows’ from its 
caverns, which are the resort of in- 
numerable doves; Curtius, Pelopon- 
#teS0S, 2. p. 251. 

6.  powSys : 
currents,’ 

7. pikpov dmep: ‘rising at no 
great distance from.’ 

Io. avAdva : Strabo here correctly 
describes the depression between the 
chain of Taygetus and the mountains 
of Arcadia in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Leondan, where there 
runs a narrow pass, through which 


P 


‘exposed to the 


” iN = . 
coOTl fev OvV EV 


there is communication- between 
Laconia and Messenia. 

12. TO 700 AmoAAwvos tepév: this 
was especially famous on account of 
the colossal throne for the statue of 
Apollo, the bas-reliefs on which 
were executed by Bathycles, the 
celebrated sculptor: Pausan. 3. 18. 
9 foll In the course of excavations 
recently made by M. Tsountas on 
the hill of Hagia Kyniake, three 
miles to the S of Sparta, this temple 
was identified by the discovery of a 
number of fragments of tiles, by 
comparing which we learn that they 
were inscribed with the words ’AméA- 
Awvos év “Auvedaim (cp. Thuc. 5. 23 
map’ “AmédAawm év ’Apvedaig’. M. 
Tsountas also discovered what he 
thinks probably to be the foundations 
of the throne. "Epnuepis “Apxaio- 
Aoyxy for 1892, pp 3, 15. 

Paps. this ancient city 
which lke Amyclae 1s mentioned 
in the Homeric Catalogue (ll 2. 
582), was situated to the southward 
of that place in the plain of Sparta 
In its neighbourhood. at the modem 
Laphio, a ¢holos or domed chamber 
like the ‘ Treasuries” at Mycenae, 
was excavated in 1839 and jlelded 
a rich find of prelustoric w orks of art 


2 


Yaenarum. 


Contrast of 
Laconia 
and 
Messenia, 
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xordorépw xwpl@ Td Tis TéAews ebaos Kainzep dvoAapPavov 
dpy perakd GAN oddey ye pépos abrod Aywacer, TO d€ TaAaLdv 
ediurate rd mpodoretoy, kal éxddovy abrd Aipvas* Kai 70 Tod 
Atorbaov tepdv év Aluvas ef bypod BeBnnds erbyxave, viv 


éxl Enpot rv idpvow exer. 


ev 5€ TO KéATH THs Tapadias TO ; 


pev Talvapov axty éotw exxeyevn TO Lepdv éxovoa Tod Ilo- 
gevdavos ev ddcet tdpumévov' tAnoiov & early avtpor, dv’ od 
rov KépBepov dvayOijvar prdedovow tp’ “Hpaxdéovs é& ddov. 
6. Ilept d& rijs picews trav Tétwy Kal rovrwy Kal Tov 
Meoonviaxay Tatra pev amodextéov A€yovtos Etpinidov' thy 


yap Aaxwuixyy pnow exe 


o ? bd / 
moby pey Apotoy, éexroveiy 5° od pad.ov* 


I. Kaitep dtroAapBavov: the 
meaning is, that Sparta, though it 
embraced a number of hills in its 
circuit, was itself ina depression, but 
in its existing state no part of it was 
built on marshy ground, as the name 
Limnae seemed to suggest. These 
hills lay in the neighbourhood of the 
right bank of the Eurotas, and the 
city was at first confined to them, 
but aflerwards it spread out over the 
plain towards the south; and the 
suburb of Limnae occupied the pait 
of this plain which borders on the 
river, Where the ground in places is 
swampy at the present day. 

3. TO Tov Atovicov iepov: the 
Lenaeum at Athens. Hence the 
Lenaean festival, the second in order 
of the Dionysia, was known as the 
‘festival in Limnae.’ Similarly the 
name Lacus at Rome continued to 
be apylicd to places originally 
marshy, long after all traces of water 
had disappeared. 

Ae Sehcti ‘standing’; the 
word is used in this sense elsewhere 
of persons, but rarely of a material 
object, as here. 

6. aktH éorw éxkepéevy: Leake 
has pointed out that what is meant 
by this is the small peninsula, about 


7 miles in circumference, at the 
end of the great promontory of Tay- 
getus, which is joined to it by 
an isthmus only half-a-mile wide. 
The ‘ bend of the sea-shore’ («éAmos 
THs mapadXias) in which Strabo 
describes it as lying is the bay to 
the south-east of the headland of 
Thyrides. Leake, A/orea, 1. pp. 300, 
301. 

7. wAnotov; Leake remarks that 
Strabo’s account is here more ac- 
curate than that of Pausanias, who 
ideutifies the temple with the cavern 
(3. 25. 4 éml 52 ry dxpa vads eixag- 
pevos omnAaiw, kal mpd avtov Moacer- 
davos Gya\pa). We discovered on 
the eastern side of the extremity of 
Cape Matapan (Taenarum) part of 
the wall of the temple, and a little 
further inland a large grotto in the 
rock corresponding to the cavern; 
pp. 296-300. This cavern, though, 
as Pausanias remarked, it has no 
signs of subterraneous descent, was 
the ‘Taenariae fauces’ of Virg. 
Georg. 4. 467, and of other writers. 

12. ToAvy pev;: this and the fol- 
lowing quotations are from the 
Cresphontes, Fragm. 432 in Din- 
dorf. 
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Koihy ydp, dpeot mepiSpouos, tpaxeid Te 
duceiaBorcs Te TodEpslous’ 
‘ 
thy d€ Meconviakjy Kaddlxaptov 
Karapputéy te puptoio. vduact, 
4 \ a % iy 
5 kal Boval Kal Toluvatow evBotwrarny, 
our év tvoatar xeipatos ducyeljsepor, 
ovr’ at reOpiamois HAlov Oeppyv ayav. 
kat twoBas tév mddAwy gyoly ov of “Hpaxdcidar wept 
x@pas eToujoavto Toy ev Tpdrepov yevér Oat 
yatas Aaxalyys Ktptoy, pavaAov xGoves, 
. x eA les vy 
Tov dé devTEepov THs Mecaivns 
Gperay exovons jello’ i} Adyw ppdoat. 
7. Tpapdvtwy 6% trav pev Aaxedalyova ay tov bé 
KaveTaeroay, (nrodot THY KnTHETTay Tiva déxec Oat xpn, Etre A710 


THs 
Lo 


The 
epithet 
KyTWETT. 


A na v tA ind a if @ x x 

13 TOV KNTOV ELTE wEyaAnY, OTEp OoKEl TLBavwTEpOY Elva’ THY bE 
LA ¢ SN ¢ s € Se e339: BY na 

KateTaecoar ob pev KadapivOedn d€éxovTat, ot Sé STL of awd TGV 

TELTHOY poxMol KareTol Aéyovrat: Kal 6 KaléTas TO SeopwTr}pLov 

évredbey 76 Tapa Aaxedarpoviows, omjAaidy Te Error SF KwoUS 
paAAov Ta ToLadra Kotkwpata A€yecOai hac, ad’ ob Kal Td 

20 cnpoly peacoat: 


evoetotos 6° 1) Aaxwvtki’ Kal 67 tod Tavyérov Kopupds tivas Lacoma 
exposed to 


8. UmoBds- ‘alittle below’ mentions as being assigned to that €arth- 


3 CPe 


6. 2. 4, No 31. word, viz. that of ‘having many q@#kes 
Tay mwadwv, ‘he says that of chasms or hollows.’ This certainly 
the lots. .the first gained posses- agrees with the appearance of the 


sion of &c” The story referred to 1s 
that of the Doran partition of the 
Peloponnese. 

10. gavdou xPovds: pavdros is 
used of two terminations even 1n 
prose; Thuc. 6. 21 pavAou orparias. 

13. [paddvrwv: this passage 
affords a good instanee of the way 
in which a Homeric yA@ooa was 
treated by grammarians, Buttmann 
(Lexzl, pp. 378-383) doubts whether 
“aveTaegoa was ever a real reading, 
but attributes to «yrwecca one of 
the meanings which Strabo here 


country in the neighbonthood of 
Sparta, the most striking feature in 
which, especially when seen from 
above, 1s formed by the numerous mts 
and fissuies with which 1t 1s seamed 

17: KaLeTOU: Cp. 5. 3 6, No. 23 
Ta yap KoiAa navta KaréTas of Adxwves 
mposayopevouaty, The Caeadas at 
Sparta 1s mentioned by Thucydides, 
1. 134.) ; 

21. eveetaros: on this,as a charac- 
teristic of Greece generally, see Tozer, 
Geoxraphy of Gicece, pp. 130-134 

Tavyérov kopudds: this was in 
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dzoppayfvar twes pynpovetovow. lot d& Aaropiae Aidov 
soAvteAods TOO wey Tawwaplov ev Tawapw radatal, vewori 6€ 
kal éy 7G Taiyérw péraddrov avéwgdy tes eipeyeOes, xopyyov 
Zxorres THY TOY ‘Pwpatwy sodvTéAerav. ° 


No. 42. —CORINTH. 
(VIII. 6. 20-23.) 


Strabo visited Corinth himself, and his description, which is clear 
and good, enables us to realize the excellence of its position. It 
possessed in perfection the three qualifications which Aristotle 
(Pol. 7. 11. 1-3) regards as most important for a city—a salubrious 
aspect, a good water-supply, and a site which, while it admitted 
facility of egress, was difficult to attack and to beleaguer. It faces 
the north and east, which direction according to that writer is 
in Greece the most favourable for health, and thus at all times of 
the year it is fanned with fresh breezes. It is abundantly furnished 
with good water by the fountain of Peirene. It commands the 
Isthmus, the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and the entrance to the 
Peloponnese ; and its massive acropolis, which reaches the height 
of 1,887 ft, is an almost impregnable stronghold. Its two ports 
of Lechaeum and Cenchreae, which communicated, the one with 
the far west, and the other with the far east, rendered its com- 
mercial situation the finest in Greece; and by land the trade 
between the northern and southern parts of that country necessarily 
passed through its territory. By these circumstances the policy of 
Corinth was materially affected throughout its history. Its widely 
extended relations with foreign countries imparted to it a cosmo- 


the great earthquake of 464 R.c., were at Croceae, a village to the 
which was followed by a revolt of northward of Gytheium on the road 
the Helots; Thuc. 1. 101, The to Sparta (Paus. 3. 21. 4): their 
falling of the peaks of Taygetus site has been discovered near a place 
is noticed also by Plutarch, Czm.16, called Levetzova, and the marble 

2. €v Tatvdpw: the Taenarian obtained from them proves to have 
black marble is mentioned by Pliny, been green porphyry; Curtius, 
36. 135; 150. Peloponiiesos, 2. p. 260, 

3. v7 Tavyéro; these quarries 
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politan character which was wanting in other Dorian states, and 
the dependence of its prosperity on commerce caused it more than 
other cities to have the interests of peace at heart. 


€ r 
20. “O d€ KdpwOos adretds ev A€yerat ba Td Cpmdprov, Advan- 
él TO “loOuG xeipevos kal dvelv Ape Oy KY DY O pe 
ml TG B® xetpevos kal duelv Awévwv dv xvptos, Sv 6 pev 
tis "Actas 6 8& tis “IraAlas éyyds éott? Kal padlas more? Tas of Connth 
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adpectTaouy. 


éxatépwlev duorBas TOv poptiwy mpds adArjAous 
2 aA, ¢ BY 4 wv £ “A x 
qv 8 @orep 6 mopOuds ov eWmAOUS 6 KaTa THY 


TOls To~avToy 


tageous 
position 


for com- 
merce, 


NixeAlay TO wadaidy, obtw kal Ta weAdyn Kal pddiora TS U7ep by ser 

MaAeéy 81a ras avtinvotas’ af’ od Kal rapowmsdCovrac’ 
Madc€as 8@ xduwas emAdOov tay otxabde. 

b] . > < ‘ > ce > o by , N 3 n 

dyanntoy oy Exatépors Hv Tots Te ex THS Itadlas Kal é« Tis 


> “a \ a 

Agias éumdpots, adetor tov wept Madéas mAody, katdyeo Oat 

N , aes Ta A ~ S a 2 / 2 al 

Toy dptoy auto’ Kat Teh 6€ TOV exkoptCopevwy éx THs 
Ul \ lal 3 , o Q / o ‘ 

TleAotorrayoov Kat Tay eloayouevwy emimTE Ta TEAN Tots Ta 


KAciOpa Exover. 


Sicuewe 8¢ Todro Kal els orepov pexpe 


, - iw \ , {p la 
mavtos’ tots 6 batepov Kal TAELM TpocEytvETO TAEOVEKTH MATA’ 


\ \ <? \ b pb] ~ - Ld 3 4 
kat yap 6 ‘loOuixds dy@y éxet cuvtedovpevos dxAous emyeTo, 


I. ddveds pev A€yerar: by 
Homer, //. 2. 570, which passage 
Strabo has just before been quoting 

2, émi to “Ic8S Comnth was 
regarded as being on the Isthmus, 
because 1t commanded that strate- 
gically important point, though it 
lay somewhat to the south-west of 
it; Eunpides (Zvoad. 1097) well 
describes Corinth as Simopov xepupav 
“[aOpu0v, évOa mUAas IléAomos €xovov 
€5pat 

Suetv Atpéevwv: hence the 
‘bimaiis Corinthi’ of Horace, Od. 
Teens 

5. & mopOds 6 Kata trv StKe- 
Atav : the Fretum Siculum (Straits of 
Messina), which was the traditional 
abode of Scylla and Charybdis 

§ Madeas 5¢€ kdpwas- ‘ Double 
Malea, and forget your home.’ It 
was at this point that the currents 


of the Sicilian and Aegean seas met 
one another, and the violent winds 
that prevail there at the present day 
will be famhiar to most travellers 
who have rounded it Both Aga- 
memnon and Ulysses are represented 
in the Odyssey as being driven ont 
of their course by storms and currents 
off that promontory (Od 4. 514; 9. 
§0) 

II. TOv ekkoptlopévwv : Thucy- 
dides (1. 120) represents the Corin- 
thians at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war as arguing that 
those states which were less on the 
Inne of traffic than themselves, 1f they 
declined to assist them, would find 
increased difficulties in bringing 
their saleable articles down to the 
sea, and receiving in return what the 
sea had to supply them with, 


and land. 


Its power- 
ful rulers. 


Sanctuary 
of Aphio- 
dite. 
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kal of Baxyidda. rupavrvijcavres, TAovoLoL Kai ToAdOL kal 
yévos haprpol, diaxdowa érn oxeddv Te Katéoxov Ti apxiy 
kal 7d éundpioy ddeds exapracarvto’ rovrovs b& Kuwedos 
katadvoas abros érupdrryjce, Kal péxpt Tpryovlas 6 otkos adrod 
cuveuerve’ Too b€ TEpt TOV OiKoY TobToy TAOUTOY papT’pLoy TO 
‘Odvuriacw avdOnua Kvwédov, opupijAatos xputots avdptas 
edpeyeOns Ards. Anydpatds te, eis Tay év Kopivdo bvrac- 
revodrtwr, peiywy tas éxel oTdoes ToTotToy véyKaTO 
aAotTov olkobev els THy Tuppynriav dore aitos peéy ipke rips 
defaperns abtov réAews, 6 8 vids adtod Kai ‘Pwpatwy xaréoty 
Bacted’s. td te THs Adpodizns lepdv ottw TAobc.ov baHpEev 
wate TAélous 7) xtAias lepodovAovs éxéxtyTo éraipas, Gs averi- 
decay TH Oe Kat dvdpes Kal yuvaixes. kal 5:4 tavras otv 
moAvwxXeiro 7) mAs Kal émAovTiCero” of yap vavkAnpor padiws 
efavndtoxovto, kal dua TodTo 7 mapoistia dyotv® 


ha 9 n“ 
ov Tmavtos avdpds és KépuvOdv éo8 6 mods. 


\ ‘\ ‘ 7, F ¢ ‘4 BS b1 3 ¢ Leg 

kal 61) Kal prnpoveverat tis Etalpa mpos THY GrediGovear, Tt 
’ 4 ” 99? ol , e ’ oe en 3 ‘ / e 
ov diArepyos et ovd Eptwy anto.to, eizeiy’ Ey@ pevToL 7 

TotavTy Tpeis 70n KabeiAoy LoTouvs év Bpaxet xpdv@ TovTo. 

lad bad c 
21. Thy 6€ romobeclay ris moAews, E€ Gv “lepdyvpds Te 
\ 

eipnxe kal Evdofos xal GAAov cai abrot b€ etdouen veworl ava- 


2. Siakdora ~Ery: this probably 
includes part of the time during 
which the Bacchiadae possessed the 
royal power, previous to the estab- 
lishment of their oligarchy: see 
Dict. Geogr. 1. p. 676. 

6. dvbpids: this colossal statue of 
Zeus is mentioned in the account of 
Olympia, 8. 3. 30, No. 40. 

g. THS SeLapevns avtov méAews: 
§ Tarquinii.’ 

10. 6 8 vids avrot: Tarquinius 
Priscus ; see 5. 2. 2, and Livy, 1. 34, 
where the story is told somewhat 
differently. 

1g. Tpets kabetAov tortovs: ‘I have 


finished three pieces of work’; aditer, 
‘I have lowered three masts,’ i. e. 
‘I haye ruined three shipmasters.’ 
Kaéapety istév, as a nautical term, 
was ‘ to lower the mast,’ which was 
done when a vessel came into port ; 
as applied to weaving, it meant ‘to 
take down the web, when finished, 
from the upright loom’: cp. Theoer, 
15. 25 A€ye po, micow KwatéBa Ta 
ad’ iaTa; 

20. ‘Iepavupos: of Rhodes, a 
writer of about 300 B.C, 

21. EvSotos: of Cnidos. the 
famous astronomer, about 366 B.c. 

vewott dvadynpbeions: in 44 
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J “~ 
Anpbeions Uxd rar ‘Popaiwy, rowdvde etvar cvpBatver. 


w 
Opos The Acro- 


« \ a ie ; 
bynrdv boov tprav tuov oradiwy exov Tip KdOerov, Thy § Corinth. 


> , \ n ca 

araBacw Kal tpidxovta oradior, els d£elav redevTa Kopudyy’ 
a bi] 

xaAcirar b€ “Axpoxdpiv0os, ob TO ev apds GpxTor pépos eatt 7d 


e 


(0) 


I > n 
padsata opbrov, bo @ KEetraty TdALs éml TpaTreCHdous emLMEdSov 


wplov mpdos adty TH pid) Tob ’AKpoxopir0o: UTijs peVv ov 
XP Pos 1) TM pegn POKOPLLOOV. AUTIS LEV OUY 
Tis TOAEwWS 6 KUKAOS Kal TeTTapaKOvTa oTadlav inApYer" 
- lal “a 
éereteixttto 8 door ris TOAEws yupvov av Tod dpovs’ cup 
7 7 4 ie 
mepteiAnato O&@ Tw TEptB0Aw TotTw Kal Td dpos adTd 4 
rAve OK , 0 =) 5 = ny > x b€f a) aa Loeerare 
poxdpiw0os 3) dSvvatdy av reixeopov bé£acar, Kai ytr 
5 , s rel Are? ra es 7 eee ee 3 on 
avaBaivovow iv ojAa Ta €peimia THs cxowlas’ HoO 9) Taca 
\ ie i 
meplwetpos eyiveTo TEpt TérvTE Kal GydorjKorTa oTadiwy. amd GE 
a ” ~ > yy ’ 5 = iv, + , , 
TOV GhAwY pEpGy 7TTOV OpOLoy EgTt TO Opos, avaTETaTal peVvTaL 


. / € nf ‘ a / 5 ¢ x R NS Al 
evOevde tkavas kal TWeplomToy EoTW. 1 eV OvY KOpLdr Vvatd.oy 


5 €xer "Aqbpodirns, trod b& TI Kopuph thy Teipyyyny etrar oup- 


, = \ a 
Baiver kpyvyr, expvow ev otk Exoveay peaTiy } det dtavyovs 


G \ ‘ BI y G 
Kal motiyov Voatos. act de kal évOévde wai €€ GArAwY v70- 


B.C. Julius Caesar restored Corinth, 
sending a colony thither from Kome. 
This colony seems to have been 
composed partly of Jdrhertzn?, as 
Strabo tells us in § 23, and partly, 
as we learn from Plutarch (Caes. 57), 
of veterans, Pausanias (2, 1. 2) 
speaks of the Corinthians of his 
time as being descendants of these 
colonists. 

2, Thy KaGerov: (sub. ypappr) 
‘perpendicular height. The esti- 
mate of 35 stades here given agrees 
very nearly with the real height. 

5. émaedov xwpiov; this level 
is 200 feet above the plain, which 
lies between it and the Corinthian 
gulf, 

8. ‘yupvev rod dpovs : 
tected by the mountain.’ 

11. tTHSoxowvias: ‘of the encerste 
of fortifications.’ 

13. tov GAAwy pepdv: this is 


‘unpro- 


opposed to TO mpus apxroy pépos 
above: dvarérata inthe next clause 
has sometimes been taken to refer to 
extent, ‘is spread out’; but it rather 
refers to the height. Translate :—~ 
‘yet here foo it attains a considerable 
elevation, and is a conspicuous 
object.’ 

14, vat6cov: this wassitnated in the 
north-eastern part of the Acrocorinth, 
where some traces of its foundations 
remain. Strabo is right in speaking 
of it asa ‘chapel, notwithstanding 
the widely-extended cult of which it 
was the centre, for the small terrace 
of rock on which it was built does 
not admit of the construction of 
a larger edifice. 

15. Ileipyvyv: a representation 
of this fountain in its marble 
cistern is given in Duct, Ant. 2. 
p. 570. 


The city 
walls, 


Fountain 
of Peirenc, 


Story of 


Pegasus. 
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a“ ‘ ee “a 
vopwr twar PrcBiar cvrOiZecOae Thy pds TH ply Tod dpovs 
kphinu expéovoay ely tiv 7éAw oO’ txavds an’ adrijs 


vdpeverOar. 


got. b& Kal ppedrwr mihi Kata Thy Tod, 


A€yovar b& Kal KaT& TOV "Axpoxdpivbor" ov pay fpeis ye cldouev. 
Tod 8 oty Evdpizidov djcar7os ottws, 


kw septkAvatov tmportvota’ *Axpoxdpudor, 
tepdv dxOov, méAw ’Adpodiras, 


‘ , ” ‘ Ld ‘ 
TO TEpixAvaToy 7TOL KaTa Babovs GexTEor, 


. ‘ s ’ s 
e7€t Kal Ppeata Kat 


> ~ / 
tirdvopoe AuZades Surjxovar be adbrou, 7) TO Tadatov dToAnTTEoY 


Thy Tleupyyy eniwoAa¢ev xal Katappuytoy movety Td Opos, 10 


evtatOa b€ pact 


aivovta tov Tyyacov &dGvai tn6 BedAepo= 


‘ s bed 3 fal s cal i t b ae 
ovrTov, TTHVOV tmToV EK TOU Eee tov Meéovens avara- 


Avra Kara THY yopyotopiay’ Toy 8 avroy pact kal Hy" lazo 


Kpyrny avaBadely ey te “EAtkGre 


x ah 


tmotcay wétpav. vad Ge 


1. cuvOA(BeoOar: ‘is formed’; 
cp. 5. 3- 13, No. 26, where also this 
word is used of a stream formed by 
the combination of many sources: 
éxdeinovaty al nnyal cai maAw auvOXi- 
Bavrac. 

Tay mpds tH plly Tod dpous 
Kpyvyv: this is more exactly de- 
scribed by Pausanias .2. 3. i-3) as 
being beyond the Agora on the way 
to Lechaeum, fer it issued from the 
ground close to the northern edge 
of the terrace on which the lower 
city was built, where there still are 
copious springs. This was the 
rendezvous of the inhabitants of 
which | Euripides speaks { (Wed. 69) 
oepver adppi Nepyvns dap. There 
is no need to suppose with Leake 
(.Vorea, 3. p. 242, that the fountain 
to which Strabo refers was a dif 
ferent one from that in Pausanias, 
and that it rose immediately below 
the precipices of the Acrocorinth. 

4. A€yovo. S€: there are now, 
and were formerly, numerous cis- 


. 
mAngarta TO ovuxe THY 


~ ee x vy , la * 2, 
77, Tlepjrn 70 Nicvperdy eorw, 35 


terns (¢péata) in the Acrocorinth; 
indeed, Strabo says as much four 
lines below. The difficulty of re- 
conciling his two statements seems 
to E. Curtius so great, that he 
regards this passage from A€yovor 
to eiSopev as an interpolation; e/o- 


PERRESOS, 2. Ps 593. 


6. kw mepixAvorov: from an un- 
certain play of Euripides; Dindorf, 
Fragm., No. 921. Meiaeke first 
pointed out (7 tnd. Sirabon. p. 123) 
that the metre here is choriambic, 
and that the passage should be 
written in two, net in three, lines. 
Strabo shows by his comments that 
he misunderstood the meaning of 
mepixAvaros, which is the same as 
the ‘ bimaris’ of Horace, as Meineke 
remarks, 

tz. dvamadévta: ‘which sprang 
up’; cp. Hom. //. 23. 692, 694: 
dvanadrerat tx@ts and ds mAnyels 
dvémaaAto. 

13. bro S€ rH Weapyyy : the upper 
fountain is meant. 
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cal bal F 
tepod twos 7) Bacirelou AcvKar 
CN f + b - 
Epeimta OVvK OALYya, 


AlOov TeTzompévov Stac@ov 


; . a z 
and 6€ Tis Kopupijs tpds Apxroy pév View from 


aoparar 6 te Tlapvascds Kal 6‘ thesnninit. 


EAtkéy, dpn BWHAG Kal ved- 
4 ¢ a 
Boda, kat 6 Kptcatos KodATos broTeTTMKaS duoTépots, TEpt- 


a \ n fal a ’ 
EXOper'as VTO THS Pwxidos Kal THs Bowrlas cal THs Meyapisos 


we 


‘ oe ¢ an = 
Kat THs avTeTOpOuov TH PaKids Kopevdias cat Nixvwvias’ mpos 
€ id nY ¢ fa \ iA 6 f \ ?, 
éomépay 58... Uaepxertar S& Tol’Twr axarTwy TA Kadovpeva 
x 4 ~ fad ~ 
Oreva dpyn dtaretvorta péxot Bowwrias cai KiaipOvos and tev 
Skeipwridwv TetTp@v, amd THs Tapa tavtas 6500 mpos tiv 
10 “ATTUKID. 
x x cal “ fad 
22. “Apxn 68 tijs tapadias éxarépas Tis pay Td A€yatoy Tijs The ows 
XL .r Wa \ x rs : harbours. 
8& Keyxpeat coun cal Amp anréxwr Tijs toAEews Boor EBdopyj- 
KovTa otadtovs’ tovtm pev ovy xpevTat mpdos TOUS eK TIS 
’ x om n~ es 
Actas apds b€ robs x ris’ Iradias TO Acxalw. Oo d€ A€xator 
UronéatwKe TH TOAEL KaTOLKLaY exop od TOAAL' aKEAN be 
s ‘ > Y 2S € if fed eo lal ” 
kadetAkvotat oTadiwr wept bWdexa ExaTepwley THs dod Tis 
. \ a f 3 lat * cA ¢ bans U 
ent tO Aéxawov. evretOev 6 Tapextetvovta 7 Tov peéxpl 
Tlaydyv ris Meyapidos xAverar pev ind rod Kopivdtaxod 


? \ ” & 
KOATOv, KolAn 0 éotl Kal motel TOV SloAKoy Tpos Ti ETEpay The 


? \ ‘ n 7 v rn ~ ral s Diglheoss: 
20 yOva THY KaTa LxowotvtTa TAynciov ovTa TGV Keyxpedv, ev de Diolcas. 
sik: © n XQ z wn lal “ 
T@ peTasv tod Aexatov xat Mayor 76 tis “Axpatas parretor 


n © <a ms 

“Hpas tafpxe ro madady, Kai ai ‘OApueal 75 Tovwdy axpwrijprov 
, CG Cys? a 

tov KéATov év @ H Te Oivdn Kat Tayat, ro pen troy Meyapéwy 


2, amd S€ ris kopupas: the view Isthmus. 


from the Acrocorinth is undoubtedly 
one of the finest and most interesting 
in Greece. A description of a pano- 
rama, such as is here given, is of 
rare occurrence in ancient literature, 
and shows that Strabo had a real 
interest in geography. 

8. "Overa Spy: Strabo has here 
confused the QOneian mountains, 
which barred the entrance to the 
Peloponnese to the south-eastward 
of Corinth, with Geraneia, which 
lay on the northem side of the 


9. amd THs: probably al do 
7ys should be read; *and from the 
road which passes along them in the 
direction of Attica.’ 

Ig. Tov StoAkov; this was a sort 
of roadway, by which vessels were 
drawn across from one sea to the 
other; ep. 8. 2. 1 Toy Bloadxoy, 6’ ob 
Ta mopOpeia imeprewAKovaw Ute 7,5 
érépas eis THy éTépay Oudagcar, To 
this process Thucydides (8. 7, 5) 
applies the expression tmeppéepear oF 
diapéeper Tov ‘lob pudy. 


Sanctuary 
of Posei- 
don. 


Capture of 
Corinth by 
Mummius, 
Hac 146. 


Works of 
art des- 
troyed or 
removed to 
ome. 
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ppobpuov %) b¢ Olvdn tév KopwOiwy. dad b& trav Keyxpedv 
s x co * ? r 

Syowods, cad’ bv 7d otevdy rob biAxov' eves’ ) Kpop- 

pvovia, mpdxerrar d& Tis yjov0s TavTys 6 Te Sapwyixds KdATIOS 


t 
oO 


kal 6 ’EAdevownaxds, tpdrov tid 6 abros dy, ovvexijs TO 
“Eppiortxo. ert 88 7G Iobpu@ wal 7d 700 “LoOulov Towedavos 
iepoy GAoe mitvdder ovvypedés, Grou Toy dydva Tv ’loOutwv 
KoptvOvou ovvereAovr. 

23. KopirO.ot 0) i70 Didlazw dvtes exeivw Te ovredtAovei- 
Dore Tves 
€ddppnoav 
dAAwy bv 
efijpaptov ériay dixas attixa’ neupOelons yap akvoddyou 


oTparias, ad’tTH Te KaTéoKaTTo Uzd Aevxtov Mopuptov cai TaddAa 


\ 997 \ e / e ~ a 
Knoav Kat léta mpos Pwpyatovs vTEepoTmTiKas ELXor, 
Kal Tov TpérBewv Tapivtwv Tiv olklay attav 


a , . ‘ , x * ‘ 
KatavTAnoa BopBopor, avtt TovTM@Y pev ovY Kat 


c a > e . 
pexpt Maxedovias t7d “Pwyaiois éyéveto, Ev GAdors GAAwv 
ae > , v \ 
TEUTOUEVMOY OTpaTnyav THY O€ xwpay Eaxov Lixv@evioe THY 
an r % \ Ul \ 
mArelotny THs KopwOias. WodrvBios 6€ ra cupBavta wept tiv 
ddwow év olktov pepet Aéyor TpoorlOnot Kal THY OTPATLWTLKIY 
a ~ \ “ 
dAtywplay Ti wept TL TOV Texv@v Epya Kal Ta Gvabrjpara. 
\ 9 / f 3 F 3 f 
Tapav eppyspevous wivaxas én’ edadous, weT- 
TevovTas 6€ Tos OTpaTLWTas ETL TOUTMr. 


\ x > a 
not yap det 
> i = . > a 
ovopacer 6 avTay 

lal ’ cal 
"Aptoteidou ypapyy tod Avwvicov, fp od tures efpicbai pact 


. \ ‘ € : 
TO ovdey pds Tov Atdvucov, Kat Tov “HpakAéa tov Kata- 


2. 70 otevov: Strabo (loc. c7t.> 
and other ancient writers estimate 
the width at 4o stades; it is in 
reality considerably less, being 33 
niles, cr 32 stades. 


21, “ApiotetSou: Aristides of 
Thebes was a somewhat older con- 
temporary of Apelles, in the second 
half of the fourth century B.c.: 
Pliny (35. 98) tells us that he espe- 


5. TlooaSavos tepov: this sanc- 
tuary, the site of which was excavated 
in 1883 by the French School, lay on 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, not far 
from the point where the new Canal 
enters the sea. A plan of it is given 
in the Guide-Joartte, 2. p. 199. 

16, ToAuBios S€; this passage is 
quoted from Strabo in Polybius’ 
works as Bk. 40, Fragm. 7. 

Ig. é€m’ eSapovs: ‘to the ground.’ 


cially excelled in representing cha- 
racter and passion, but he does 
not seem accurately to distinguish 
between him and his grandson of 
the same name; Dect. Aut. 2. 
p- 414. 

22, obBév mpds tov Atovucov: 
this saying meant ‘That has nothing 
to do with Dionysus,’ and was 
originally a protest on the part of 
the spectators of Greek dramas, 


om 
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mAclotous’ ot Ta épelzia Kivodytes Kal Tos Tapous cvvavacKa- 

mTovres etptrkoy doTpakivwy Topeyatwov TAHOn, TOAAA Be Kal 

XaAkopata’ Oavydlovtes b& THy Katackevjy ovdéva Tador 
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when Dionysus and his satyrs, or 
the dithyrambs sung 1n his honour, 
were omitted from the performance. 
It 1s here represented as having been 
used depreciatively of pictures by 
other artists than Aristides, as 1f the 
meaning was, ‘ That is nothing in 
comparison of the Dionysus.’ 

2. Anpytpetw: this was the 
temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
which was destroyed by fire in 
31.B.C According to Canina, the 
church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at 
the entrance of the valley of the 
Circus Maximus, occupies the site of 
this temple as restored by Augustus 
and Tiberius, and is in part the same 
building; Burn, Rome and the 


Canipagna, pp. 292-294. Pliny also 
(35. 24) mentions the deposition 
of Aristides’ picture in this temple 

6. dpixtat: Coray’s emendation 
of dgpixy@a: of the MSS, which 
Meineke retains. 

13. moAvv S€ xpovov: about a 
century, from 146 to 44 B.C. 

15 evpvtav; ‘favourable situa- 
tion.’ 

17 datpakivev 
“terra-cotta reliefs’ 

IQ daokevwpyTov ‘not ran- 
sacked’; cp, 16 1, 11 Tous Taous 
oKevapeiabat, 

20 vexpoKkopivOlwy 
funeral wins,’ 


TOPEVLATWV 4 


§ Corinthian 
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7a dotpdkwa. Kar’ apxas pev ody eézyp7On opddpa duolws 
rots xaAxdpact tots KopwOtovpyéow, eit’ enavoavto Ths 
arovdis, exAurdvrwy trav dotpdkwv kat od€ Katwplwpéevav 
ray Trétorwr. 1 pev di) TéAts 7 TOY KopwOlwv peyddn te Kal 
rrovala 81a ravrds inhpkev, avdpGv tre nizdépnoev ayabay els 
re Ta TOdTtKA Kal els Tas Téxvas Tas Snutoupytkas’ pdAvora 
yap kal évraida xal év Sixvave ndéjOn ypapixy te xal 7ra- 
ori) Kat Taca 1 Toiadtn Snutovpyla. xwpav 8 e~oxev ovK 
evyewy ofddpa, GAAG oKodrdy Te Kal tTpaxetav, ad’ ob mavres 
Oppvdevta KépivOov elpryxact cat mapouutdovrac® 

Kopw0o0s ddpua te Kat xothalverat. 


No. 48.—OuUTLETS OF THE LAKES OF PHENEUS AND 
STYMPHALUS. 


(VIII. 8. 4.) 


The disappearance and reappearance of streams is a feature 
of common occurrence in the limestone soil of Greece, and has 
already been noticed in these extracts in connexion with the 
Alpheius and Eurotas (No. 40), and will occur again in the account 
of the Cephisus in Boeotia and the Copaic lake (No. 45). In the 
latter of these tno passages Strabo has clearly explained the 
causes, owing to which lakes are at one time formed and at 
another drained, when changes in the subterranean channels 
take place ; and, as he points out, it is possible in some cases to 
demonstrate the connexion between the lake and the stream which 
issues fiom it at some distance off, because the subsidence of the 
one coriesponds to the flooding of the othei. A Greek engineer, 
M. Siderides, is now engaged in exploring some of these subter- 
1anean outlets, and into one of them, the ca‘avothra of Versova, 
which partially drains the plain of Tegea, he succeeded in pene- 
trating to a depth of 262 feet below the level of the plain, and 394 


3. Katwpbwpévov: ‘well exe- which is here attributed to the site 
cuted,’ of Connth is charactenstic of the 

11 Képtv0os éppva te: ‘Cormth mountains of Greece, which are 
15 beetle-browed and fullofhollows’; — everywhere d¢pudevtes and woAdarv- 
the precipitous and nfted appearance yu. 
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LAKES OF PHENEUS AND STYMPIALUS, 22° 


feet from the entrance horizontally. The passages in some in- 
stances were extremely narrow, and the chief objects by which 
they had been choked were wood, pebbles, and maize-stalks, 
carried along by the flood-waters. There is good hope that when 
the ca/avothrae have been enlarged by the help of dynamite, 
which has already been done in the case of that of Versova, a con- 
siderable amount of marshy ground may be rendered fertile and 
healthy. Revue de Géographie for 1892, pp. 343-345. 

The Bepe@pov or ‘swallow’ of the lake of Pheneus in northern 
Arcadia, which communicated with the Ladon, was especially 
famous in antiquity, so that Catullus (68 109-112) compaies to it the 
absorbing character of Laodamia’s love :— 

‘—tanto te absorbens vertice aimoris 
Aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum ; 
Quale ferunt Graii Pheneum prope Cylleneum 

Siccare emulsa pingue palude solum.’ 
During the piesent century this lake has passed through more than 
one phase of change. In 1806, when Leake visited it, the marshi- 
ness of the soil of the plain of Fonia (Pheneus) was the only sign 
of the presence of water. Fifteen years later the ca¢avofhra was 
blocked and the waters gradually 1ose until they reached the depth 
of 150 ft. in places; but in 1832, about the time of the arrival of the 
young king Otho in Greece—and the coincidence of the two events 
was regarded as a favourable omen—the lake disappeared and the 
land which tt covered was restored to cultivation, while at the same 
time the Ladon and the Alpheius rose, and the country about 
Olympia was inundated. When I saw it, however, in 1853, the 
whole valley was once moire filled with a very extensive sheet of 
water. Leake, Morea, 3. p. 151; Curtius, Pe/opornesos, 1. p. 189. 


4. Tlepi 5& rod “Addewod cai rod Eipdra 1d cvpBeBnxds 
, 4 \ \ Neo* a x > 8 ? > A 

mapadogov elpytat Kal TO TEpL Epactvoy tov €xdid0vtTa €x THs 
Sruuparisos Aluyyns eis tHv "Apystay vuvl, mpotepoy 8’ od 
xovra Expuow, Tov BepeOpwr, & Kadodow ot “ApKades CépeOpa, 

1, tod "AAdeaos: cp, S. 3-12, Mount Chaon, at the extreme west- 
No. 40. ern angle of the plain of Argos 

2 "Epactvov' cp 8.6.8. The 4 BepéSpwv this 1s another form 


river issues from a copious source of Bapafpoy: the modern Giceh 
at the entrance of a cavern below names catavothra. 


Catavo- 
thrae of the 
Arcadian 
lakes. 


Pheneus 
and the 
Ladon. 


Stympha- 
lus and the 
Erasinus. 
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rupray drtwv Kat pi Sexouévwv anxépaow, Gore Thy Tav 
Sroupadlov rodrw viv pev cal wévte di€xew oradlovs ard THs 
Aipyns, Tore @ €x’ adrijs KetoOa. tavavtia 8 6 Addwy éxabe 
rod pevuatos exirxeevtos Tore Bid Ti Euppaiy tav mnyv" 
cuprecdyta yop Ta Tepi Peredy BépeOpa tro cetopod, du’ Gv 
iv 4 opd, poviy exolnoe Tod pevparos péxpt TOY KaTa BaDous 
prcBav tis THyis. Kal of wey otrw A€yovoww* "EparooOerns 
dé dynow wept Pevedv pev tov ’Avilay Kadovpevov ToTapdv 
AiyprdCew Ta pd Tis TAEws, KaTadverOas 8 cls TLvas 7)O0vs 
obs KadetoOat CépeOpa’ tovtwr 8 eéudpaxOértwr ec’ Gre 
trepxeicbar 7d bdup els Ta Tedla, TdAW B dvacToMovBLErwY 
aOpovv éx tev Trebdlwv éexrecdy els Tov Addwra Kal Tov “AAgetdv 
éuBddrArew, Sore xat tis "OAvyaias xAvoOijvat wore THy wept 
7d tepoyv yr, thy 8& Aluyny ovoradjvar' tiv 'Epaciroy be 
napa Stuppddrov péovta vrodvvta t7d Td dpos ev tH ’Apyela 
mddw dvaparivar’ bd 8 Kat “Ipexparn modtopxotvta Tov 
Nripgadov xal pnd wepaivovta émiyephoa THY Karddvoly 
axoppagar ondyyous Topicduevoy TOAAOUS, TavoacGat be d10- 
onuias yevojerys. 


1. ph Sexopévwv amépacw: ‘not 
admitting of the waters being carried 
off’: in a similar sense the verb 
dmepaw is used of ‘ disgorging’ a 
body of water in I, 3. 6 amepacat 
TO mAcova cor. 

2. wéevre: the 
read mev7nsorTa, 
pointed out that merre must be 
right, that being ‘about the real 
number of stades between the site 
of Stymphalus and the margin of 
the lake, on an average of the sea- 
sons’: .Vorvea, 3. p. 146. 

8. "Aviav: this is probably the 
same river which is mentioned by 
Pausanias (8. i4. 3) as flowing in 
this valley, and as being called both 
Olbius and Aroanins in Arcadia. 

g. "Spouvs: sometimes, as in the 


MSS. and edd. 
but Leake has 


lake of Stymphalus, the water dis- 
appears into an arched cavern at the 
foot of an escarpment of rock; but 
in other cases the term ‘ strainer’ is 
quite applicable, for the appearance 
is that of water filtering through 
shingle. 

13. THS OAvptias: since the ca/a- 
vothra of Pheneus was regarded as 
the work of Heracles (Pans. 8. 14. 2), 
the flooding of the land of Olympia 
by the overflow of the Alpheins was 
described in mythological language 
as an invasion of Elis by Heracles, 
and the tombs of the heroes who 
perished on that occasion were 
shown near Phenens (Paus, §. 15. 5°. 

16, “Ipixpary: this was during 
the campaign of that general in the 
Peloponnese in 393 B.C. 
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It is difficult to believe that Strabo had not visited a place of so 
great interest and historical importance as Athens, and yet the 
probabilities seem to be against his having done so. His descrip- 
tion of the city and of objects 1n its neighbourhood does not read 
like that of an eye-witness, and the flourish of rhetoric with which 
he deprecates the necessity of giving a detailed account of it points 
in the same direction. Too great stress should not be laid on the 
latter of these two arguments, because in speaking of Rome also, 
though he had resided in that city, Strabo only describes one 
building at all elaborately ; still, in the case of Athens he confines 
himself more completely to generalities. It is noticeable, too, that 
in dealing with one debated point, which, if he had been on the 
spot, we might expect him to have investigated for himself—the 
quality of the water of the Eridanus, which rose close to Athens 
(§ 19)—he quotes the testimony of others. See General Introduc- 


tion, p. 18. 
3. "Akt 8° éotly [% Atrix] dupiOddarros, o7evt) 76 Shape and 
a a? > X , s a ’ ION boundaries 
Tpatov, eit’ els THY MEeToyaray TAaTUvETAL, pyVvoELdy 5 OLDdED OF Attica. 
frrov énmuotpopyy AapBaver zpos "Opwadv tis Bowwrias rd 
xuptov éxoveay mpos Oararrn rotto 8 éori 1d bevrepov 
3. 70 Kvptov: ‘its convexity’; Cynosura near Marathon. 


this is the part of the coast which 4.76 Sevtepov mAevpov égov ; the 
lies to the N, of the promontory of second of the three sides of Attica, 
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Scironian 
rocks. 
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aAevpdv EGov ris Arrixis. TO b€ Aowmdy Hn TO TpoadpKridy 
gore mAevpdv ard Tis “Qpwrias ent dvow Tapareivoy péexpt 
rhs Meyaptdos,  ’Artixi) dpewr, toAvdvupds ths, delpyoura 
THv Bowrlay and tijs ’Artixijs’ aa0’, énep elmov éy Trois 
apdader, loOpov ywerOa tiv Bowrlay dudp0ddattov odsav 
ths tpltns xeppornoov Tis excitons, azoAapBavovra évtds Ta 
mpos TH TeAoTvorvjo tHv te Meyaptéa Kal tiv ’Atrixjv. bia 
8% ToiTo Kal ’Axrijy aot AexOjvat TO madatov Kal "Axtexhy 
THY vov Artikijy tapovopacbeioan, Ott Tots dperw bnoTéeTTWKE 
TO TA€laTOY pépos avTis aditevés Kal orevdv, pyket 8 aguo~ 
Adyw KEexpnpévov, TpoTEeTTwKOS expt Sovviov. 

4. Mera 6%) Kpopprvadva trépxerytat THs axtis al Keipwvides 
métpat Tapodov otk amodeimovcat Tpos Oararry’ strep adtoy 
& early } ddds 7) ext Meydpwv xal ris ’Attixns amd Tod 
‘IocOpod’ otrw 8& adddpa mAnoiaer tals wétpats 7 Odds 
GorTe ToAAaxod Kal Tapakpyyvos €rte Ora TO UTEpKelpevoy Gpos 


which faces east. Strabo had already 
mentioned the south-western side in 
the preceding section. 

3. ToAveavupos tis; the only 
names of this mountain region that 
are known to us are Parnes and 
Cithaeron. 

4. €v Tots mpdaGev: in 8.1.3 Strabo 
divides Greece (somewhat arbitrarily) 
into four peninsulas: these, com- 
mencing from the S., are (1) the Pelo- 
ponnese, with its isthmus at Corinth; 
(2) the district of Geraneia, with its 
isthmus between the two ports of 
Megara, Nisaecaand Pagae ;(3) Attica 
and Koeotia, with part of Phocis and 
of the territory of the Epicnemidian 
Locrians, bounded by a line drawn 
across from the head of the Crisaean 
gulf to Thermopylae; (4) the 
country between this limit and the 
parallel of the Ambracian and Ma- 
liac gulfs. This division he reeapi- 
tulates, as regards the first three of 
these ‘peninsulas,’ in the opening 
seatences of Book ix. ‘The present 


passage, however, seems irreconcil- 
able with this view, for though 
DBoeotia may, if necessary, be re- 
garded as an isthmus from its lying 
between two seas, yet to do so in- 
volves a different ‘ peninsnlar’ divi- 
sion of the country. 

10, dActevés ! ‘bordering on the 
sea’; Strabo exaggerates somewhat 
in representing this strip of coastland 
between the mountains and the sea 
as comprising ‘the greater part’ of 
Attica. 

12, THS axtHs: this emendation 
of rhs “Artixjs of the MSS. was 
suggested by Meineke in J Zed. 
Strabo. p. 129, but he has not in- 
troduced it into his text. It appears 
necessary, for the Scironian rocks 
are in Megaris, and at some distance 
from Attica. 

16, mapaxpnpvos: ‘ precipitous’ ; 
i.e. there are precipices both above 
and below it. The character of the 
pass is expressed by its modem name 
Kaxz) Zxada, or the Bad Staircase. 
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- * ~ 
buoBatov te nal dWnddv’ evradOa b¢ puOeverat Ta repl rod 
\ , ae cal TT é ” t x ” 
axelpwvos Kat Tov Mitvoxaunrov ray AnGouever tiv AEX Oeloar 


¢ & “ 
dpewiy, ods Kabetke Onceds. 


i ¥ ten 
ano b€ TOY axpay TotTur 


? x 
catatyiCovta oxatoy Tov ’Apyéotny Sxelpwva xpoonyopevKaaty 


"AOnvaior. 


neta 88 Tas Leeipwridas nérpas dxpa mpdxerrar 


, ~ Pa ne 
Mwrwa tootoa tov ev rH Nicaia Auéva. 7 5 Nicaa éxi- 
recov eat tev Meydpwr Sexaoxto oradlovs tis adAews 


if ta n 
br€xov, oKEAC OLY Exatépwber cuvaTTdpeEvor Tpos aTHY’ exadeiro 


dé kal rodro Murda. 


2. Ilvrvoxdprrou: the story sug- 
gested by the name of Pityocamptes, 
or the Pine-bender, was, that he was 
a brigand who fastened his victims 
to the bent branches of two pines, 
by the rebound of which they were 
torn in sunder, But originally, in 
all probability, this name, like that 
of Sciron, was applied to a violent 
wind, and the story of their ravages 
embodied the dangers to which 
travellers were exposed from winds 
on the pass. The line of coast be- 
tween the Isthmus of Corinth and 
Athens was the scene of most of the 
legendaty labours of Theseus, and 
the stories connected with them 
seem to have reference to the estab- 
lishment of safe communication 
along that route. See Tozer’s Geo- 
graphy of Greece, PP. 3245 325- 

4. okatev: ‘on the left hand, 
from the point of view of one who 
is going ém Meyapay wai ras “Arrucis 
dae rou “IcP pow, 

*Apyeoryy: in the account of 
the names of the winds which Strabo 
has given in f. 2. 24 on the authority 
of Aristotle and others, Argestes is 
the north-west wind. In the bas- 
reliefs representing figures of the 
winds on the outside of the lloroela- 
gium of Antonins Cyrrhestes, the 
so-called Temple of the Winds, at 
Athens, this wind is called, no! Ar- 
gestes, but Sciron—a fact which 
corroborates Strabo’s statement in 


this passage. 

6, Moa: this place, which 
Strabo calls a promontory, was in 
reality an island, as Thucydides 
(3. 41) and Pausanias (1. 44. 33 
describe it; but these statements 
are hardly inconsistent, for the 
narrative of Thucydides shows that 
it was close to the shore, so that 
it would present the appearance 
of a headiand. It can now be 
recognized in a conical hill on the 
sea-coast, which, though not now 
surrounded by water, must once 
have been so, before two strezms, 
which reached the sea at this point, 
were diverted in another direction. 
The site of Nisaea is in the plain on 
the eastern side of this hill, where 
there are remains of ancient build- 
ings; and between the two Capt. 
Spratt, who is the best authority on 
the topography of this neighbour- 
hood, found remains of a mole in 
such a position that it would have 
formed a harbour, so that Minoa 
could rightly be spoken of as rowvea 
rox év rH Nesaia Awéva, Lies. 
Geogr, 2. pp. 314. 315. 

7. Sexaoxrad: Thucydides (4. 66) 
puts the length of the walls from 
Megara to Nisaea at cight stades, 
and as this corresponds to the «lis- 
tance between the site of that town 
and the hill above mentioned, we 
shall certainly be right in taking his 
estimate in preference to Strabo's. 


Q2 
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15. Addos 8° early  Movvvxtla xeppovnoratwy Kat Kotdos 
kal Urdvopos TOAD pépos pice. Te Kal exlrndes Gar’ olkjoess 
déxeoOa, cTomiw b& puxp@ Tiv etcodov exwv. wtroninrover 6 
adré Apéves tpeis. TO yey ody Tahatdy éreTeixtoTo Kal gvVY- 
Kioto } Movyvxia tapamAnoiws Gorep i) tTGv “Podiwr 7OAts, 
mposednpria TO TEepiBddry Tov Te ITeipaca Kat Tobs Aimévas 


mArpets vewpiov, ev ots Kat 1 d7AOOHKN PiAwvos Epyov' a€idy 


, vad U , hoa > > é 
Te qv vavoTta0pov Tals TEeTpaKoglats vavoly, wv ovK €AaTTOUS 


1. 4 Mowvvxia: originally the 
name Munychia was restricted to 
the hill which lies on the north- 
eastern side of the Piraic peninsula, 
and forms its highest point; this 
was the acropolis of Piraeus, the 
Movyvxtas épvpa of Strabo. But 
after a time the name was extended 
to the further part of the peninsula 
beyond the isthmus which separates 
the harbours of Zea and Piraeus; and 
in this passage we see that it is made 
to include the town of Piraeus also. 

KoitAos Kal wtmovopos: ‘hol- 
lowed out and undermined’; this 
was probably in part the result of 
quarrying, for numerous traces of 
quarries are visible on these hills at 
the present day. For bacévoyos in 
this sense. cp. 12, 8. 17, No. 61, 
where a district is said to be trove- 
pos mupt TE Kat Sate. 

4. Atpéves tpets: Piraeus, Zea 
and Munychia; these are the same 
which Thucydides (1. 93) describes 
as Atpévas Tpecs avTopuess, 

5. Gomep 4 tv ‘Podtev wéAts: 
i.e. with broad straight streets, the 
houses of which rose one above 
another like the seats of a theatre. 
Under the auspices of Pericles, 
Piraeus was laid out by the famous 
architect, Hippodamus of Miletus, 
who afterwaids built the city of 
Rhodes, 

7. vewpiwv: traces of the sub- 
strnetions of the docks (vewmosroc) 
which belonged to these dockyards 


are still visible under water both at 
Zea and Munychia, 

émA0OyKy : more properly called 
oxevoOnxn, a naval arsenal, where 
tackling and other appliances of 
ships, as well as munitions of war, 
were housed. From a passage in 
Pliny (7. 125) where this ‘armamen- 
tarium’ is mentioned, it has been 
wrongly concluded that it was a 
basin in which vessels could lie; 
but Strabo here clearly distinguishes 
it from the vavera@uov. See Dict. 
Ant. 1. p.191. The fame of this 
building was great in antiquity; 
Plutarch, when he records its de- 
struction by Sulla, speaks of it as 
Oavpatipevov épyov: Sud/a,14. An 
inscription which was discovered in 
1881 proves that its site was on the 
north-east side of the port of Zea; 
see Foucart, L’ Arsenal de Phtton, 
in vol. 6 of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance hellénigue, p. 540, where 
the text of the inscription is given, 
containing the original contract for 
the erection of the building. 

Pirwvos: this eminent archi- 
tect, who is mentioned by Cicero 
(De Orat. 1, 14.62) as ‘Philonem 
illum architectum, qui Atheniensibus 
armamentarium fecit,’ was employed 
on this work by the orator Lycurgus, 
in 329 B.C. 

8. tetpaxogiais; this was the 
number of triremes with which Ly- 
curgus provided the state; Boeckh, 
Econ. of Athens (2nd ed.) p. 270. 
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goredAov 'ACnvato. 7H de Telxe. TOUTW CULATTE TA KabeELr~ 
kvopeva ex tod Goreos axédy’ tatra 8 iv papa reixn 
tettapdxovra otadiwy Td yijKos, cvvantovra 16 doty To 
Tletpace’, of 8€ moAAOl TéAEMOL Td TElxos KaTHpeupay Kal Td Ruinons 
Tis Movvuxias pupa, rév re Mepara ourésrerday eis ddtynv Sees 
Katoixtay tiv tepl rovs Awuevas kat Td tepdv Tod Ads Tod 
TwTijpos’ Tob 5é tepod Ta pe oToidia exer Tivaxas Oavpactots, 
épya Tay émdavayv rexvitdv, 7d 8 Urapov ardpiavras. 
katéomactar dé Kal ta paxpa telyn, Aakedaipoviwy pey Kade 
Advtwy mpdrepov “Pwyaiwy 8 boTepor, Qvixa SvAXas ex ToALop- 
xlas efAe xal rév Tleipara xal ro dorv. 

16. Td 8 dory airéd nétpa éotiv év medi mepiocxovpévy Athens 
KUKAw’ emt b& TH métpa 7d THs “AOnvas lepdv, 6 Te dpyxaios 
ves 6 Tis TloAtddos ey @ 6 GoBeatos Avxvos, Kal 6 TlapGerar 
bv énoinoen "Ixtivos, év 6 76 To Perdiov Epyov éhepavrivov 7 
’"AOnva. 
TaUTns vuvouueroy Te Kal diaBowpevwy dxvG mrEovacew, 41) 
ovp Bij THs mpobécems exneceiv Thy ypapHy. 


2 \ a a = 
GAG yap eis TANOOS euaintrwy Tv TeEpl THs TddrAEws 


Stream of 
the kn- 


danus, 


19. "Oocm 8% ar€oy eotl TO piddrmov Tepi Ta evdoka Kal 

?, fol na 
mAelovs of AaAjoavrés Tt TEpt adrdv, TorGde pew 6 édeyyxos, 
éav ph Kpaty tis tis toropias’ otov évy tH Lvvaywy) Tar 


6. rot Atos 700 cwrijpos: this prising, &c.’ 


temple is also mentioned by Pliny, 
34 74. It is probably the same 
which Pausanias (1. 1. 3) calls the 
temple of Athena and Zens That 
writer notices two bronze statues 
of those divinities, which are prob- 
ably the @vdptavras of Strabo, and 
a painting by Arcesilaus, which may 
have been one of the mivakas. 

io. SvAAas- the capture of Athens 
by Sulla in 868 ¢., when that city 
had espoused the cause of Mithri- 
dates, was especially ruinous to the 
port-towns, because it destroyed all 
their commerce. 

13 76 tis ‘A@qvas tepov. ‘the 
sacred enclosure of Athena, com- 


14 6 fs TToAtaSos: otherwise 
called the Erechtheium, the term 
‘old temple’ was applied to it to 
distinguish 1t from the Parthenon, 
thongh the actual structuie of the 
latter was the earlier of the two, 

6 doBeoros Avxvos: Paus. 1 
26 7 éumAnaavtes 5¢ eAatov Tov 
AUxvov THY auTiY To péAdOVTOS 
érous dvapeévovay Huepay €Aatov bE 
éxeivo Tov perathy émapKel xpovor TH 
AUxVwW, KATA TA aUTa ey Hpépa Kai 
vuKTi paivoyTt. 

21. édv pa] kparg tts THs toro- 
ptas: ‘if one docs not make certain 
of the historic facts.’ 


Duvaywyq tOv morapdv this 


Mountains 
of Attica. 
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motauav 6 KadAipaxos yeAav pour, et ris Oappet ypadey Tas 
radv ’AOnvaiwy rapbévovs 
adiocerbar xadapdv yavos ’Hpidaroto, 


a ‘ 
ov Kat ra Booxyjpara axdoxor ay. elol pev viv al myat 


xadapod xal wotivov BdaTos, ds pacw, éxtds tGv Aroxdpovs 5 


KaAougpévay mvAGv tAnolov Tob Auxelov’ apdrepov b& Kal 
Kpyvn xateoxevaoTd Tis ZAnoiov ToAAOD Kal Kado taros* «i 
8& pd) vox, i dy ety Oavpacror, ei waAat TOAD Kal Kabapdy Fv 
@aoTe Kal TOTO eival, peTEBadre bE LorEpov ; ev ev ody Tots 
xa’ 


pry ovde ory mapedbety Gore pnd ev xehodraiw prycOjval 


TU), 


23. Tay 8 dpav ra pev ev dvopatt padiora eoTw 6 re 
Ypntrés cat BpiAnoods xai AvxaSnrzds, er. 5 Tlapyns cat 


Kopvdaddos. 


treatise on the Rivers of the World 
is one of the lost prose works of 
Callimachus. 

3. “HprBavoio; this passage is 
interesting as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the position and course of 
the Eridanus at Athens. Until 
lately it has heen supposed that 
that river was the stream which 
tises on the side of Mount Hy- 
mettus, at the copious source known 
in antiquity as KuAAcd Tjpa, and 
flows into the Ilisus on its left bank 
before it reaches Athens. This 
view is still maintained by Curtius 
in his latest work, Stadigeschichte 
von Ather (Sgt). Dr. Dorpfeld, 
on the other hand, has started 
another and highly plausible theory 
about its course, which turns in no 
slight degree on the present remarks 
of Strabo. According to him the 
Eridanus was a considerable stream, 
which flowed from the south- 
western slopes of Lycabettus, and 
passed through the northern part 
of Athens from E. to W., emerging 
near the Dipylon Gate, after which 


s 97 3 \ ~ ¢ , ‘ cad 
Pappapou & ear tis te Tunrrias xai THs Tevr- 


it joined the Ilisus. The objects 
which Strabo notices as being near 
the source—the gate of Diochares 
and the Lyceum—were on the right 
bank of the Ilisus southward of Ly- 
cabettus; and if we suppose that 
the river traversed the city—in doing 
which it would easily be converted 
into a public sewer—we have the 
explanation of Callimachus’ state- 
ment, that in his time cattle would 
not drink of it. Dorpfeld, in 
lhitthetl. des athen. Institutes, 13. 
pp. 211 foll. A summary of his 
views is given in Miss Harrison’s 
Uypthology and Monuments of An- 
cient Athens, pp. 222-224. 

14. BptAnooos: it is noticeable 
that while this mountain is not 
called Pentelicus by any writer 
before Pausanias, the marble which 
came from it was called Pentelic 
from the deme of Pentele, from 
which also the mountain subse- 
quently obtained its now familiar 
name. 

1s, ‘Tpntrias : the * 


trabes Hy- 
mettiae’ of Hor. Od. 2 


. 18. 3 were 


_ 
wu 


éxasta tovovTois ovow ovx évdéxetar biarpiBev, ov 10 
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a , a ‘ 
eAuxns KaAAtoTa péradAa TwAnoloy THs TdAEws’ 6 8 “Yuntros 
N éX mv a S: 44 A \ 9 aA , 
Kat wet Gptoroy moet. ta d apyupeta ta éy tH AtriKh Kar 
apxas pev av akiddoya, vert 6’ éxdeimer’ Kal 84 Kal of épyaté- 
Mevor, THs peradAcias aodevGs draxovotvons, Thy madatay 
éxBoAdda Kal oxwpiay dvaxwvevorres efpicxoy eri é£ adrijs 
anoxa0atpopnevoy apyipiov, TGV apxatwv dTeipws Kaptvevdytwn. 
lol Ss i 3 cal ¥ lee) na x 
tod b€ peAtTos aplotou tav TdytTwy dvTos Tod ’ATTiKOd TOAD 
BéAtiotoy act td €év tots dpyupelos, b Kat axdnyiotoy Ka- 
Aovoiv az Tod TpdTOV THs TKEvACIas. 
24. Torapot 8 eioly 6 pev Kyngioods éx Tpwveudwr ras 
apxas éxev péwy St 51a rod Tediov, eq)’ ov Kal % yédupa Kat of 
¢ x \ nm a ~ eS A -_ wv J s 
yepupiopoi, 61a S€ TOY oKEA@Y TGV ATO TOU GoTEos Eis TOV 
Tletpara xaOnxdvrwy exdidwow els ro Dadnpixdy, yetwappodrs 
TO TA€ov, O€pous St pevodrat TeAEws. Care 5é ToLodTos padAov 
<9 ’ 3 ’ t a Ww wa 4 X , ON 
6 "IAtaods, €x Oarépov pépous TOU GoTEoS Pewy Els THY avTry 
mapaXdiay €k tev vamp Tis ”Aypas cal rod Avxetov pepady cai 
TIS THYyHS Hy Turney ev Paldpw MAdrwv. 
deker’s Greece, p. 127. 
8 akamvucrov: taken without 
smoking the bees 
10 Tpivepéwv: the deme of Tpr- 
veyets lay in the depression between 
Pentelicus and Parnes, and it 1s 
theie that the western arm of the 
Cephisus still has its principal 
sources, 
11. } yébupa: the bridge over 


the Cephisus, where it was crossed 
by the road from Athens to Eleusi,, 


slabs of the greyish marble of 
Hymettus. The word pdppapos is 
here used fem., as Ai@os also some- 
times 1s in the sense of ‘ marble’ 

5. é&kBoAd&a kal okwpiav: the 
éxBudds consisted of stones which 
had been thrown aside as containing 
too little ore to make it worth ex- 
tracting; the oxwpia was the slag, 
from which the ore had been par- 
tially extracted. In the extensive 
mining works at Laureium at the 


present day ore—either silver or 
lead—is obtained from both these 
hinds of refuse; and in 1869 an 
important law suit turned on a 
French company, which had con- 
tracted for the use of the cxapia, 
utilising the é#Bodds also: Bae- 


by which the sacred processions 
went, here the yefupopoi took 
place. 

17. THS tHyiis: the scene of the 
Phaedrus, however, was on the 
banks of the Ilisus, not at its 
source, 


The silver 
mines. 


The rivers 


Bocotia 
commands 
three seas 


Ncarness 
of Euboea. 
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No, 45.—BoEOTIA; THE EURIPUS; DRAINAGE OF THE 
COPAIC LAKE. 


(IX. 2. 2, 8; 16,17, 18.) 


Boeotia was composed of two basins or valleys, the chief towns 
of which were Orchomenus and Thebes respectively ; but whereas 
the basin of Orchomenus was completely surrounded by mountains, 
and had no natural outlet for its waters, the greater part of the 
district of Thebes was drained by the Asopus, which flowed into 
the Euboic sea, while Thebes itself lay in a plain of its own. The 
internal history of the country turns on these two cities, the former 
having been the more important during the heroic age, the latter in 
the subsequent period. 

The remarks of Ephorus, which Strabo quotes, on the effect of 
want of culture in neutralizing the ad\ antageous position of Boeotia, 
are an excellent specimen of criticism applied to historical 
geography. He might also have noticed that the boorishness of 
the people was 1n part a result of the climate. At the present day 
the Boeotian peasant is still distinguished from the rest of his 
countrymen by his heaviness of temperament and his inci lity. 


2. "Eqopos d& kal tav7y xpeirtm tiv Bowtiav azopatre 
a é , * fol Sf , / 4 > ‘ 
TOv Opdpwv €Ovdy cai St. porn tpiOddraTTds €ott Kal Améevwv 
eiropel mAELOrav, emt pev TO Kpicalm rddm@ cai to Kopw- 
al \ the fol 4) / ‘ - f \ 
Orax@ Ta ex ths Itadias Kat NixeAtas xal AtBins dexopévn, 
emt 5& tOv mpos EtBoray pepdv ef’ éxatepa tod Evpimov oyxt(o- 
r A a s 
Keuns THs Tapadias TH wey ext THY AvAi&a Kal ri Tavaypixhy 
me: x 93 ‘ / \ ee ’ , “ 
Tr Ss \ * ; lol 
2 ) m Tov alae — THY ip contin TT) BEV EAL DUVEXT 
a es, r A 
THY kat Aiyuatoy Kat Kixpoy xat rds vious Oddatray TH Be 
a 
x \ 
Thy Kata Maxeddvas Kal tiv [pomovrida cal rév “EAAjorov- 
tov. npoatiOnor 8& Gri Kal tiv EvBoayv tpdrov twa pépos 
> cal ‘ 
aiths TeTOlnxev 6 Evpinos ottw otevds wv Kat yedpipa cuve- 
‘ 
1. kal tavTy* sc. in the rich- thon here, for while the preceding 
ness of the sorl, of which Strabo has clause with émi pév is followed by 
been speaking at the end of the the participle Sexopévn, the present 


preceding section. clause is infinitival with <ivat ouv- 
5 em S€ there 1s an anacolu- x4, as if pyol was understood. 


ur 


rye 


10 
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ad f a aN lad 
Cevypevos mpods adtiyy bimAdeOpm. Tiv mer oty ywpay évawee 
4 “ je 5 = e , > re w n \ 
oe ti, Be pyot mpds yepoviar evpvas Exe, dywyi} dé 
é 2 wa 
Kal matdela a) xpnoapevous evtpede? Tots det mpolotapevous 
2 +} , 
avrns, el cal te mote KaTeépOwoay, evi puixpoy Tov xpéror 
a LA 
ovppetvat, Kaddnep Evrapeudvdas eerke re\evTHoavTos yap 
, ‘ c “a 
é€xelrvov Tip Hyepoviay aToBareiv evOus Tovs OnBatovs yevoa- 
ta 3 ”~ y} % M \ Lo \ 4 a £ lf pee 
pevovs avtis pdvov' atrioy b€ eipat TO Adywy Kal dutdtas TIS 
my > es 3 “ ‘ 2, 3 oe a X 
apos avOpar0vs OAtywpyoat, povys O eEnyseAnOijvar THs KaTa 
” LS ral nm 
woAeuov apeThs. ede S€ mporOetvar dudte rotto mpos “EA- 
? ? . . 7 
Anvas padtota Xpyoiey €ativ, éwel mpds ye Tovs BapBapovs 
0 ‘ 22 > , \ tp a“ s . x % 
Bla Aoyou Kpeittwy €oti. Kat Pwpatoe d€ TO Tadratoy pev 
? a y a 
dypiwtépots Overt Tohemodytes ovdev e€orTO Tv ToLovTwY 
madevgarwr, af’ ob b€ ipEavto Tpos Tyeparepa €Ovy Kai PdAa 
Thy mpaypatetay exetv, emeGevtoa Kal TavTy Ti) dywyr Kal KarTé- 
gTHTaY TavT@Y KUpLoL. 
8. Elra Aw péyas bv Kadotor Baldy Ayseva’ €8  AvAtS 
metpdbdes xwpior xal xdyn Taraypaiwy" Awty 0 ott werri- 
f ica ? > s aN e x tr , > id 
KovTa TACLOs, woT eixds Tov vavoTabuor TOy EAAnrwy év Tw 
éoTt mAyoioy 6 


f = 
evyoAw trdp&at Aqeeve. Kat 6 Etpimos & 
Ie : 
4 


hd és "al % 425% 
Xadkiéos, eis br amd Novviov orddiot Tevtaxdovor éBdopu- 


See > 3 2 > 
KovTa’ €oTt 6 em QUT 


4 


yépupa GitAcOpos, ws elpnxa’ Tmupyos 


18. tOv vaverabpov tav “EAAH- 


3. émpeAct: thisis Madvig's (4d- 
vwv: before the expedition against 


vers. Crit, p. 554) and Cobet’s 


(Miscell. Crit. p. 180) emendation 
of ére? pySé of the Mos. 

9. mpos “EAAqvas; ‘in dealing 
with Greeks.’ 

17. jetpwades ywpiov: the Ho- 
meric epithet of Aulis (//, 2. 496) is 
likewise werpyjecoa, ‘The city occu- 
pied a steep rocky hill, rising at the 
back of a small peninsula which inter- 
venes between two harbours about 
three miles to the southward of 
Chalcis onthe mainland. The larger 
and southernmost of these harbours, 
which is still called Vathy (Baév), 
is the Baéds Arya of this passage, 


Troy. 

20, Tevtakooto  €BSopyKovta ; 
the MSS. read oradior EB5opqxovTa. 
Some number has clearly been 
omitted, which Kramer conjectures 
to be revraxcorot (& being easily 
lost before O}. 

21. yédupa SimAcOpos: this bridge 
was first constructed in the twenty- 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when Euboca revolted from Athens, 
and was the work of the Boeotians, 
who thus contrived to make that 
country ‘an island to every one but 
themselves.’ Diodorus, who records 


These ad- 
vantages 
neutralized 
by want of 
culture. 


Aulis. 


The 


Euripus. 


lts tides. 


Drainage 
of the 
Boeotian 
plains. 


Subter- 
ranean 
passages. 
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8” éxarépwbev ehéornxev 6 wey ex Tis Nadxidos 6 8 ek tijs 
Bowrlas' di@xoddunras 8 eis attods obipeyf. mepi d€ Tis 
madippotas tod Eiplrov rocotrov pévoy elneiy ixavdy, Ste 
éxrdxis petaBdddrew act Kad’ Hucpav éxdorny Kal vixra’ 
thy 8 airlay év ddAows oKenTEéov. 

16. Téy 8 wediwy rovrwy ra pev Apvacer, ToTanav 
avaxeopévwy els avtd, tov 8 eumenmtdvrwy cira éxptceis 
hapBavdvrwy? Ta 8 avépuxrat Kal yewpyeirar TavTodaTas 
da Thy evxapriar. tndvtpov b& Kal cnpayyddous ovans KaTa 
Badous rijs yis, ceopol yevoperot TorAAdKis e€aioror Tods 
pev edpatayv tv mépwy Tovs bé dvéwsay, Tods pev péxpe Tis 
emipavelas Tovs 6€ bv trovdpwv' cvpBatver 81) Kai tots Ddace 
Tois wev dt vrovonwy heperOat Tdv pelOpwv Tots 8 émimodAjs, 
Tots TE Atpvatots Kal Tots ToTaplos. eyxwobérTwy be Kata 
Badovs tév mépwv adbferOa tas Aiwvas ocvpBaiver péxpt rdv 


this (13. 47. 3-6), describes how 
dams were carried ont into the sea 
from either shore, and towers erected 
at their extremities, while the inter- 
vening channels were spanned by 
wooden bridges. The strait 1s 
divided in the middle by a rock, on 
which now stands a fort, and the 
two arms together measuie 205 ft. 
acioss, thus approximating closely 
to Strabo’s estimate of two plethra 
(202 ft.), 

2. SioxoSédpyrat 8 cis avrous 
cipty§: this has usually been taken 
to mean ‘a channel for the stream 
has been constructed between them’ , 
but this hardly gives the mght mean- 
ing either to ¢is or to ctptyf. It 1s 
better, with De Brequigny (quoted 
mn the French Translation of Strabo, 
vol. 3, Lelaircissemens, p. 39), to 
translate 1t as ‘a secret passage has 
been constructed [on either side] 
so as to communicate with these 
towers.’ 

THs madtppolas; the extra- 
ordmary changes of the current in 


this channel attracted much notice 
in antiquity: they are referred to in 
the maAippox8or AvAisos réaa of 
Aeschylus (4g. 191), the orovoes 
mop@ucs of Sophocles (Azz. 1145). 
and the diva of éAicowy Etpimos of 
Eunpides (Jk. Taur 6,7). They 
take place, not seven times in the 
twenty-four hours, as Strabo says, 
but at irregular intervals. Admiral 
Mansell, who lived at Chalcis, and 
observed these currents during six 
teen years, has done mnch towards 
discovering a 1ule which governs 
their changes , but he is doubtfully 
tight in regarding them as a true 
Iunar tide. See his remarks in 
Murray’s Greece, pp. 387, 38S. 

7 T&v 8’ éummrévrav: ‘ though 
the rivers that enter them after- 
wards find means of escape’ The 
awkwardness of the passage seems 
hardly lessened by reading with 
Madvig trav dieummrévrav. 

9. tmavtpov: on the subterra- 
nean passages see 8. 8. 4, No. 43. 


on 
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olkoupevwy ténwy Hote Kal mOAEts KataniverOat Kat yépas, 
dvoixPévtwy S€ Tdv airdv } GdAwy dvaxadvTTedOar, Kal Tovs 
avrovs Témous more ev wAEloOat Tore Se TEeCeverOar, Kal Tas 
atras mAets ToTe pev emt TH Alun ToTe 5€ Grade KetoOat. 


5 17. Aurrds 5€ tofro yiverau’ xal yap pevovedy axuijrwy Changes in 
the posi- 

: sige j haa See fina? tron of the 
xtoews dia twos tadv olkijoewy 7 61a ardctacw, cal dua cities. 


a“ , 4 ¢ v nf is lf lad F ~ ¢ 
TGy TOAEwY, Stav H avkgats TGY Bddtwv Frrwv 7H THs brep- 


Gvorkiopov, Stay TO TANTLaTBe® KivduredcavtTes TOAAGKLS aTAA- 
Aayijy Topicwyrar To’ PdBov thy peradn iw Tov xwpiwy roy 


Io 


a) 


20 


ander i} TOY ev dee. 


cal x al iA 3 
TapaxoAovbet 5€ Tots otTws avotKic~ 


Oeiot TO THY avtzy Tpocnyoplay pudarrovowy, ervuws TpOTEpOY Evidence 
Aeyopevois a7 TOD cvpBEBHKOTOS TOTLKGS, viv pynkéte A€yeo Oat 


érvpws’ TlAatavas ydp am6 tis wAdryns TOY KwTay elppada 


nOavoyv xat TlAaraéas rovs amd kwandactlas CGvtas, dAAG vou 


a cad , > cas Sy pe 4 
anwdev THs Aluvyns olKkotvtes oOVKEeT Gv TpoTayopevowvTO 


G ae! 
€TULWS. 


"Edos te kat ‘EAcou xal Eitéctov éxAnOn bia 76 ent 


cal a € nn = = X > 9 , wv cad Le) 
Tots €Xeoww iSpdcbar’ viv b€ ovy dpolws EXEL Ta’Ta, 7 avorKic- 


En a s 
Gértwv 7) Tis Aiuvns émeTOAD Tavewuwbeions bia Tas Borepov 


SN 
yevopévas expucers’ Kat yap totro duvarop. 


18. Ando? dé Kal 6 Kngicads rotro padiora tiv Kwaatda Subsidence 


Aluyny mAnpdv. 


3 ; \ ee Ca , 
avfoperns yap avtis Bote xeivdvvevery 


from 
names. 


of the 
Copaic 


katamoOnvat tas Kaas, ds 6 te mountis dvoyacer, Kat az’ lake. 


5. wat yap: Lat. seilecet, ‘it 
may be either when the cities do not 
change their site, the mse of the 
waters not being sufficient to sub- 
merge them owing to their elevation 
or distance off; or it may be from 
removal’ 

9. THY peTadnirvy tov xupiov: 
‘ exchange to positions ’ 

12. To gupPEeByKdTOS TOMKGs ; 
‘local circumstances 

13 IAatatds yap: Strabo is un- 
fortunate here in his etymology. 
In the case of Limnae at Sparta 
and Athens (8. 5.1), and of Helos 


and Heleon below, he has rightly 
apphed the argument which he uses 
here to prove a change in the con- 
dition of the land. Dr Lolling is 
probably correct in denving the 
name of Plataea fiom the table-land 
(plateau) on which the town was 
built: Hellenssche Landeskunde, 

126 

16, Ededv kai Eidéovov: villages 
in the district of Tanagra. 

22 bre months: //,2 502; the 
Copaic lake 1» also mentioned in 
Homer under the name Cephisis. 
11.5. 709 Aipvp KeKAtpévos Kyqioids. 


Subter- 
ranean 
channel. 


Partially 
cleared by 
Crates. 
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abrdy t Aluvn thy émwvupiav eiAnge, Xaopa yernOev mpds TH 
Aiuvn wAnolov tév Karav avévfev ind yijs peiOpov Saov 
rptdxovta oradiwy Kai @¢£ato Tov ToTapudy, elra eéppntev els 


Thy émipdvecay cata Adpupvay rijs Aoxpidos Ti ave" 


cal 


yap é&€pa éorly, As eurjoOnuev,  Bowstiaxy}, ent ri 5 


Oaddrtrn, 7 mporédecav “Pwpaior trv ave. 


kaXeirar 8 6 


rémos "Ayxén’ éott BF Kal Aluvy dudvupos’ evretben 8 dn 


6 Kndioods exdidwow ent tiv Odrarrav. 


, s * 
TOTE PEV OVUV 


savoapevns Tis TAnppupidos, madAa Kal Tod Kivddvov Tois 
cal e cal ‘ a ww lal 

mapotxodow Uaipée, TAIy Trav Hdy Katanobecay TéAcwv. Taw 

3 éyyoupévwy tév mdpwv, 6 peradAevtiys Kpdtns davijp Xad- 


2 td ys pet@pov the chief 
emissaries which carry the waters of 
the Copais into the Euboic sea lie in 
the north-eastern arm of the lake, 
on which the town of Copae was 
situated; but another drains some 
portion into a smaller lake on the 
eastern side, called Hylice. The 
stream which 1s formed by the first- 
named of these, after a subterranean 
course of about 4 miles, emerges 
near the site of Upper Larymna, 
forming a clear decp basin, from 
which it flows to the sea in a con- 
siderable stream. Of late years a 
large portion of the Copaic lake 
has been drained by a Fiench com- 
pany, who have diverted its waters 
by means of a tunnel into the lake 
Hylice (Z of Likevz). A plan of 
these engineering works (which are 
still in progress) 18 given by Herr 
Kraus in the Alrttherlungen of the 
Geogr, Soc. of Vienna, vol. 35, for 
1892; see also his description on 
p- 390. In ancient times too drain- 
age works were carried out on a 
great scale, and an account of the 
remains of these 1s given in a paper 
by M. Kambanis in the Szd/ de 
Corresp hellénigue for 1892, pp. 
121 foll, Le Desséchement du Lac 
Copars par les Anctens, It ap- 


pears that by means of dykes three 
great canals were formed, one on 
the northern and one on the southern 
bank of the lake, and one running 
through its middle, so placed as to 
carry off the waters of the chief 
streams that mnundate this area into 
the catavothrae at the further ex- 
tremity. The character of the ma- 
sonry that has been found in these 
imphes that the work was executed 
at a very early period, and it 1s 
reasonable to suppose that at that 
time the catavothiae were in better 
working order than they are‘at pre- 
sent. These discoveries lend credi- 
bility to the tradi'ion mentioned by 
Strabo (9. 2. 40), that the site of the 
Jake was formerly drained and culti- 
vated, and that this was the ongin of 
the wealth of Orchomenus 

3. ebéppntev: ‘the mver bursts 
forth” 

5. js épvqorOnpev: in 9. 2. 13 
Adpupva te, wap tv 6 Kydgiaods 
éxSiS6wor. The lower Larymmna re- 
tains the ancient name in the form 
Larmaes 

7. “Ayxeq: 1. ’Avaxon, ‘out- 
flow” 


II. peraAdevtys. ‘mining en- 
gineer'; cp. 15. I. 30 Tépyos 6 
HeTaAAevTys, Bursian (Geosr. von 


Io 


io 
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xidevs dvaxabalpey Ta eudpdypara éenaveato ctaqiacdvruy 
Tay Bowrdr, xaivep, @s adtds ev ry ampdos “Ad€Eavdpor ém- 
aTOAH gynow, avewvypevey id) ToAAGL, ev ots ot pev Tov 
"Opxopeviv olxetrOar tov dpyaiov treAduBavor, of & ’EXevatva 
kal “A@ijvas mapa rov Tpirwra aotapdrv' A€yetae 8 olxloa 
Kéxpoza, jvixa tis Bowrlas énip£e kadovpévns tote ‘Qyvylas, 


4 a f % 
apavicbjvat b€ Tatras émixAvodeicas Varepoy. yeveoOar b¢ 


XN hs fe x « 
ast xat Kata “Opxouevdy yaopa, cal béEac0a tov MéAara River 


x f a) cal al 
worazov Toy péovTa Sia THs ‘AAtaptias Kai wovodyra évtadéa 


x 
TO €XOS TO voy TOy avdrTiKOY Kadapor. 
f a 
TEAEWS, ELTE TOD YaTUaTos BtaxéorTos 
fa cal ee ? © ca) 

mopous, eiTe TGV wept AAtaptoy EAGY 

Rd a 
AuckdrTwy avror, ad ev Touerta Karel 


Kat mower? “AXlaptrov A€ywu. 


Grtechenland, 1. p. 199) helieves 
that the fourteen vertical shafts, of 
which traces remain in the district 
between the north-eastern arm of 
the Copaic lake and the sea, and 
which, though unfinished, were evi- 
dently intended to cormmunicate 
with a tunnel or subterranean pas- 
sage below, were the work of 
Crates, and not, as has generally 
been supposed, of the Minyae. 

1. €mavoato: C. Miiller in the 
Didot edit. p. 349 suggests dpéas 
énavcaro, which anyhow gives the 
required meaning, whether épfas 
is Introduced into the text or not. 

3. ToAA@v, €év ots: ‘many loca- 
lities, in which.’ 

A al Ld La 1D 

5. Tov Tpitxva motapov; Pau- 
sanias (9. 33. 8) says that this stream 
flowed by Alalcomenae, on the 
southern side of Lake Copais. 


GAN otros 7}paviotat 


avtoy els GdrjAous 


kat Aluv@y ampoava- 
s ¢ 
Tov TOTO 6 ToLUNTIHS, 


8. rov Médava trotapév: this 
river—niow called Mavropotamo, or 
Blackwater, from the darkness of its 
stream, which flows througl peaty 
soil—rises at the feot of the hill on 
which the acropolis of Orchomenus 
stands, and after rumning for some 
distance parallel to the Cephisus, 
disappears into a calavothra. 

g. &d ris ‘AXtaptias: this is 
a mistake, for Haliaitus lay on the 
southern, the Melas on the northern, 
side of the lake, and the stream of 
the Cephisug intervened between 
them. 

10. TOY avAntikev KdAapov: the 
reeds of this lake were regarded as 
the origin of the poetic art in 
Loeotia, in the same way as in Ar- 
cadia Pan was regarded as having 
made his flute from those that grew 
on the banks of the Ladon, 


Melas. 


Position of 
Delphi. 
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No. 46,—DeLPHI; THE AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 
(IX. 3. 3, 5,6, 7, 8.) a 


‘The situation of Delphi is one of the most striking and sublime 
in all Greece. It lies in the narrow vale of the Pleistus, which is 
shut in on one side by Mount Parnassus, and on the other by 
Mount Cirphis. At the foot of Parnassus is a lofty wall of rocks, 
called Phaedriades in antiquity, and rising 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This rocky barrier faces the south, and from its 
extremity two lower ridges descend towards the Pleistus. The 
rocky ground between these two ridges also slopes down towards the 
river, and in about the middle of the semi-circular recess thus 
formed lay the town of Delphi, occupying the central area of 
a great natural theatre, to which its site is compared by the ancient 
writers. The northern barrier of the Phaedriades is cleft towards 
the middle into two stupendous cliffs, between which issues the far- 
famed Castalian spring, which flows down the hill into the Pleistus. 
. .. Above the town was the sanctuary of the god, immediately 
under the Phaedriades.’ Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, vol. 1, 
pp. 760, 761. 


3. Elpyrat 0 drt xat 6 Tlapracccs éni tdv écrepiwy Spwv 
idputat tis Pwxidos. rovrov 83) TO hey apds dvow TArEvpdv 
ot Aoxpot xaréxovow of ‘OW@Aa, Td d% rdtwv of Aero, 
neTpades Xuplov Oeatpoetdés, Kata Kopupiy e€xov 7d pavtetoy 

4 a , , c wr t 4 Lal ¢ , 
Kat THY TOAW, TTadiwy ExKaidexa KUKAOY TANpodsar. Unép- 

, ? r € , 3 ? * / Ls of r « 
ketTat 0 avis 1 Avxwpeta, ep ov tém0v TpdTepoy LdpuvTo of 


4. Qeatpoadés: cp. Justin 24. 
6. 8 ‘media saxi rupes in tormam 
theatri recessit.’ 

kata Kopudyyv: ‘in its highest 


6. Avképea: this was the name 
both of the highest summit of Par- 
nassus (8,068 ft.), which is still called 
Lykeri, and of a village in the 


part’; this must be the sense here, 
for the proper meaning of xara xopv- 
pny, ‘in a precipitous or overhang- 
ing position,’ is inapplicable to the 
temple and city, though it would 
excellently suit the rocks above. 


uplands behind and above Delphi, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Corycian cave, where there are traces 
of Hellenic walls; Bursian, Geogr. 
von Gr. 1.157, 180. The latter of 
the two is referred to here. 


————— 
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a al a ~N o “ 
AcAdoi trép tot tepod? viv 8 ex adro oixotar wept tiv 
apoxettat b€ THs TéAEwS 1) Kipduis x 
fal ¢ ? Mv 2 fé t r) x (é 3 
Tod votiov mépous, Gpos andTopoy, vaanY anodiTOv pera’, bu 
ys 6 TlAetoros dcappet rorapyds. 


Kpyine rv KaoraAlav. 


vmoméntwKxe € TH Kipper 
, b) y 2 ‘ard TN Ge Li ¢ / © Age te aul Es 
s TOALS apxaia Kippa, emt tH OadarTyn ldpupérn, ad’ js avd- 
¢ f 
Baows eis AeAdhovs dydoixovra Tov oradiwv’ pvTa & 
anavtixpy SixvOvos. mpdxertat s& THs Kippas 7d Kptoatoy 


mediov evdarpov. 


x 2 n 
5. Pact 8’ efvas to pavretor Gvtpov KoiAoy Kata Badovs ov The 
? ey: 3 , ES Ls > a = 5 Pythian 
io mdAa elpvotopor, avapeperOar & ef avrod mvetua evOovota- oracle. 


oTikdy, vaepxetoOar b€ Tod ctopiov Tpimvda tYndAdv, ed’ dv 
TH TWv0lar draBatvovoary bexopnernu 76 aretua aTo0erniCew 


\ 


LN < 4 cal 
CupeTpd TE Kal Gpetpa’ evreivew b€ Kal ratra els pétpov 


mwointas Tivas UmovpyotvTas THO lepo. mparny be Pypordyy 
yevésbar paci UWvéiav, kexAjjoba b& Kal rip mpodpytw otrw 


Q A t 
Kal TV TOAW and TOD TvOécOaL, exterdaOa Se Tie aPeTnL 


‘ £ Cen Lg te 3 , \ , Sy 3 
ovrdAaBip, ws émt TOU aGayatou Kal Gkaparov Kat diakovov. 


1, én’ att: ‘close to the temple’; 
but Coray was probably right in 
reading tm aire, and referring it to 
torov, in which ease bad forms a 
suitable contrast to én preceding. 

2. Kaoradiav: the fountain of 
Castalia rises at the foot of Mount 
Hyampeia, which forms the eastern 
part of the Phaedriades. It joins 
its waters to those of a torrent, 
which in winter time descends in 
a cascade through the chasm which 
penetrates those clifis. In the ex- 
cellent description of Delphi which 
is prefixed to this passage, the only 
point to which objection can he 
raised is, that it seems to place the 
source of Castalia within the chasm. 

3. vatrny: van and varos were 
used, like Lat. ‘saltus,’ as well of 
a ravine as of a woodland glade. 
Pindar calls Delphi cotAémeSov vares 
(Pyth. 5.36) and *AroAAwvia vara 
(Pyth, 6.9). 


7, dmavtikpy Zttv@vos: a line 
drawn S. from Cirrha would in 
reality pass a gaod deal to the W. 
of Sicyon. 

g. wotAov kata Bdfous: ‘ open- 
ing out into the bowels of the earth’ 

16. dm6é rot mwuéc8ar: whatever 
may be thought of this etymology, 
it is happier than that given in the 
Momeric Hymn (lfod/. Pyth. 194), 
where the name l'ytho is said to 
have been given to the spat on ace 
count of the rotting (rudecv) of the 
serpent which Apollo slew there. 

17, Stakdévov: as the a of didKxovos 
is naturally long, the word does not 
illustrate the point which Strabo 
intends it to. Meineke, though he 
retains this word in his text, tn his 
Vind. Straton. (jp. 145) argues in 
favour of its omission, because the 
supposed lengthening of the vowel 
in this instance does not take place 
in the first syllable. 


Central 
situation of 
Delphi. 


Amphic- 
tyonic 
council. 
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6. ‘H pep ody eat rd mAciov Tit TPE lep~ TovT@ bid 7d 
xpnotipioy cvveBy ddgavts ayevderrdtw TGv mdvTwv UrdpEat, 
mporéraBe 5€ tt Kal  O€o1s Tod Témov. THs yap “EAAdbos 
ev péow mds ott THs TvETdons, THs Te EvTOs “LoOpod Kai Tis 
éxrds, évouicOn d€ Kai THs olkovperns, Kal éxddecay Tijs ys 
dupardyv, mpoomAdcartes kal pdOov dv pyar IMivdapos, re 
ovpmécotey éevtadoa oi derol ot apeOévtes I7d Tod Ards, 6 pev 
axa ris bvcews 6 8 axd Tijs avaroAns’ ol 6% Kdpaxds act. 
delxvurar b¢ Kai dudadds Tis ev TO va@ TeTatviwuevos Kal ex 
avT@ at dvo elxdves TOD piOov. 

7. Totatrns b& Tis edxatplas otons Tis Tepl Tos AcAdots, 
curheray Te padlws éxeioe, padtota 8’ of éyyiPer, xal by Kal 
7d ’Apduxtvovixdy ovoTnua €x TovTwY cuvETaXOn epi TE TOV 


4. év péow: Delphi was the most festival.” Such associations existed 


central place in Greece in more than 
one sense. Owing to the numbers of 
persons who resorted thither it was 
the greatest centre of information ; 
and to this cause much of the poli- 
tical wisdom was due, which was 
embodied in the oracular responses. 
It was also the chief centre in 
politics, for by it, more than by any 
other influence, the Hellenic world 
was held together, and the ‘centri- 
fugal’ tendencies of the Greek states 
were counteracted. 

g. Oudadds teTaiwpévos: Pau- 
sanias (10. 16. 3) describes the dp- 
adds as Alou memoinpeévos AEvKed : 
Euripides (Jo 224) speaks of it as 
otéppasi vy évburés. The latter of 
these two passages makes it probable 
that rerarwpevos means ‘draped 
with ribands’; otherwise it might 
seem to mean ‘ striped,’ though this 
would hardly agree with Pausanias’ 
description. 

13. 76 ’“Apdikruovikey ovoty}HG : 
an Amphictyony has been defined 
as ‘a lasting association of neigh- 
bouring cities or tribes, which met 
at stated times to celebrate a common 


in many parts of Greece; in ad- 
dition to the more famous ones 
Strabo mentions Amphictyonies at 
Calauria in Argolis (8. 6. 14), 
Onchestus in Boeotia (9. 2. 33), and 
Samicnm in Elis (8. 3. 13%. As 
tegards that which met at Delphi 
and Thermopylae, it would seem 
probable from the name of Pylaea 
for the meeting, and of Pylagorae 
for the representatives, as well as 
that of Pylaea for the hall of as- 
sembly at Delphi, that Thermopylae 
was the earlier place of congress ; 
and the sacrince to Demeter which 
is mentioned in this passage points 
in the same direction, since that 
goddess was specially worshipped 
by the tribes about the Maliac gulf. 
Ilowever, the temple at Delphi and 
the worship of Apollo were from an 
early time connected with it. It is 
possible that there may have been 
separate Amphictyonies at these two 
centres, which were afterwards com- 
bined into one, but for this there is 
no definite evidence, though it would 
account for thetwo places ofmeeting. 
See Abbott, 77st. of Greece, 2. p. 26. 
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KowGy Bovevoduevoy Kal rod lepod thy eméderav 
KolwoTépav, ate Kal xpymatwy amoxeysevov TOAAGY Kab 
Onpdtov prdraxijs cal &yiorelas deoperwy peyddrns. 
Bev ody ayvoetrat, "Axpiotos 8& TOv purnuovevopevwy TpOTos 
dvardgat doxet ta Trepl rods "Apdixtvovas kal adres adopicat 
Tas peTexovoas Tod auvedplov kai Wiipoy Exdotyn Sobvat, Th 
hey kal” adtiy ti dé e0? Erépas 7) era TrELOVOY, aTodetEat Se 
kal ras "Apdixtvomas dikas Goat orca. Tpds TéAELS Eloiv* 
dorepoy & adda mrelovs diarakers yeydvacw, ws KaTedvon 


Ta TaAaL 


\ lol s 4 / \ lo M] ~ € \ Os 
Kal TovTO TO ovvTaypa, KabamEp TO TOV Ayaldv. al pev ovr 
lad ij 
mp@tat dvoxaidexa ovredOeiy A€yovtat méAcis’ Exdotn O° 


wW , X ee: v n , ¥ , 
éeweuTe TVAQayopay, Sis KaT Eros ovens THs ovvddov Eapos Te 


2. xpnpatev the temple at 
Delphi, on account of its security, 
was extensively used as a bank of 
deposit by the Greeks 

*Axpico.os according to the 
Schol on Eur. Orest. 1087, Acrisius 
was the founder of the Delphic 
Amphictyony’ but whether he be 
regarded as having founded it or as 
having reorganized it, it 1s difficult 
to explain the introduction of the 
name of a king ot Argos, or an 
Argive element at all, in this con- 
nexion. 

7. 14 5€ ped” Erépas: the sub- 
division of votes, which is here re- 
ferred to the time of Acrisius, took 
place at a later period, when the 
number ofvotes was increased beyond 
twelve. The arrangement that was 
then adopted took three forms, ac- 
cording as the votes were (1) divided, 
(2) doubled, or (3) grouped, When 
a tribe was subdivided into two 
parts, as was the case with the 
Locrians, each of these parts had 
a vote, but those tnbes that re- 
tained their primitive unity, like the 
Boeotians—apparently in compensa- 
tion for this arrangement—were as- 
signed two votes apiece; whereas 
less important peoples, such as the 


Dolopes and Perrhaebi, were allowed 
to have one vote between them. 
Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p 287. 

8. rds “Apdixtuovikds Sixas: 
the original provisions of the com- 
pact took the form of limitations to 
the severity of war between the 
states that formed the league. They 
were (1) that no tribe might rase 
the dwellings of another; (2) that 
from no city was the water to be 
cut off during a siege: Aeschines, 
Pals. Leg. 115. 

9. kateAUOy : it was suppressed 
by the Romans in 146 B.c.- Gilbert, 
Handbuch der Gr. Staatsalter- 
thumer, 2 p 412. 

10, 70 Tv "Axatav. the Achaean 
League. 

11 modes : the votes were given 
not by cities but by tribes ; Acschines 
(Fals Leg. 116) says distinctly éxa- 
oTov €Ovos, 

12. muAayépav: it was however 
the Hieromnemones, and not the 
Pylagorae, who were the true repre- 
sentatives and gave the votes. the 
latter, whose number was not fixed, 
were advocates who supported the 
interests of their states, and some- 
times were summoned to form a 
largerassembly. Abbott, of. cz¢ p. 28 


Its meet- 
ings. 


Poverty of 


the temple. 


Tl. 9. 404. 
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kal petondpov' tarepov be Kal mAelovs apooHAOov modes. 
thy b& cbvodov TvAalay éxddovy Tiv pev eapiviy THY bE peTo- 
mwpunjy, ered) ev TvAats ovviyorto, is Kat Oepportras 
kadodaw* €Ovoy d& Th Arpntpe ol vdAaydpor. TO pev ody ef 
dpyiis rots éyyis peri kat tovrwy Kat Tod pavtelov, toTepov 
8& Kal of wéppwbev adixvodvto Kal expGvto TH pavteio Kai 
éneuzov Spa kal Onoavpovs Katerxevaov, kabdnep Kpotcos 
kat 6 marnp Advarrns Kal “Iradwrdy tives Kat Sexedoi. 

8. ’ExipOovos 3’ &v 5 tAodros SuagpiAaktds éort Kav iepds 
. vevd yé tou meveotardy éote Td év Aedgois tepdv xpnpatwv 
ye xdpw, tav 8 dvabnuatwoy 7a pey jptar ta be wAciw pévet. 
apdrepov b& moAvxXpymaroy iv Td lepdv, Kabazep “Opnpds Te 
elpn Kev, 

ovd' Goa Aduvos ovdds adijropos evrds e€pyet 
PoiBov "AmoAAwvos T1vOot eri wetpnéoon, 
Kal of @noavpot énAovor Kat 4% aVAnoLts H yernOetca Td Tov 
Doxéwv, €£ hy 6 Pwxixds Kal tepds Kxadrovpevos eéhpOn 
TOAELOS. 
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mentions Ajunrpos lepév, ey @ xara 


1. wai tmAeiovs: the complete 
magayv IlvAaiav @ugiav éréAovy of 


number of votes was twenty-four. 


3. émer6y ev TvAats cuvqyovto : 
this passage, which implies that the 
council met twice a year at Ther- 
mopylae, caused difficulty to the 
earlier interpreters, becanse it was 
believed that the spring session took 
place at Delphi, the autumn session 
at Thermopylae. Now, however, 
it is regarded as proved, that the 
representatives met twice a year at 


both places. Gilbert, af. ct. 2. 
p. 412, 
4. TH Ampyrpt: in 9. 4. 17, 


speaking of Thermopylae, Strabo 


"Auguarioves, 

tmuAayépo.: both this form and 
mvAayépat are found. 

7. Oncavupovs kateckevalov: ‘con- 
structed treasuries.’ 

Kpoicos: on the gifts of 
Croesus to = temple at Delphi, 
see Herod. 1. 50, 51; on those of 
Alyattes I. Re 

TO. XPYHATOV Ye xdptv: ‘in re- 
spect of money’; cP. 13. 2. 3, of 
Sappho, yuvatka évapuAAcy éxeivn 
nonaews xapw. This usage of xépiw 
1s post-classical. 


“se 
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No. 47.—THERMOPYLAE. 
(IX, 4, 12-16 ) 


The pass of Thermopylae lay between the sea and the mountains, 
which rise, first steeply, and at last precipitously, to the lofty 
summits of Callidromus, or Anopaea. Owing partly to the exten- 
sive deposit from the hot springs, which has rendered the route 
more level, and partly to the alluvium of the Spercheius, which has 
caused the soil at its mouth to encroach for three or four miles on 
the Maliac gulf, the character of the pass has now entirely changed, 
for instead of the sea a plain extends at its foot, and the rivers 
Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, which formerly flowed into the head of 
the bay, now discharge their waters into the Spercheius. Strabo’s 
account of this neighbourhood is taken almost entirely from 
Herodotus, as a comparison of the distances which they respectively 
give will show. 


, les Led nr r 
12. Té 8’ dpos S:arelver awd OeppomvAGy Kat ths avatodts Chain of 
f IN nN t a x \ \ c , “ Mount 
expt mpos Tov KoATov Tov ApBpakikdv Kat THY EeoTEepav"® Dera 
tpdzov d€ Tia Kal mpds 6pOds Téeuver THY a6 TOd Tlapvaccod 
, 4 ‘ n € £ / > ‘\ 4 pd 
pexpt Uivdou kal ray vrepKetuevwy BapBapwy opevnv 7d Opos 
TOUTO. ToUTOV dy TO pev Tpds OeppoTAas vevevKds pépos 
Olrn xadeirat oradiwy diaxociwy TO pijKos, Tpaxd Kal tYnrdv, 
tYmAdraroy be Kara Tas OepporvaAas’ Kxopypodrar yap évtaida 
a r , a 
Kat TeAevTa Tpds O£eis Kal dmoropous péxpr ths Oadarrns 
, > “4 x 39 hy / Cal > x ” , 
Kpnyvovs, dAtynv 6 amohetTEL Tapodoy Tols and THS Tapadias 
euBdddroveev els tovs AoKpovs ex THs Oetradtas. 
13. Ti peév ovy wapodov TvAas xadotor kal oteva Kat pay 
ylae 
Ocpporbdras’ ort yap cat Oepud mAnolov Hata tipspera ds P? 
“Hpaxdéous tepa: 70 8 brepxetpevov dpos KadAldpopov’ tweés 


13. HpakAéovs tepa; hot springs 


taste, and the water, to which Pau- 
were usually regarded as sacred to 


sanias applies the epithet yAavxé- 


Heracles; cp. Ar. Aub. 1051 mov 
puxpa df7a mwmor «Ides “Hpdkrca 
Aovtpa; At the present day the 
water of the springs at Thermopylae 
is hot, salt, and sulphureous to the 


rarov, has a greyish-green colour 
owing to the sediment at the bottom, 
which may be taken up in handfuls. 

KahAiSpopov. Livy (36. 15) also 
uses this name for the mountains 
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8% kal rd Aowrov 7d BV AlrwAlas Kal ths "Axapvavias bijKov 
uéxpt Tod "AuBpaxtxod KdAvov KadAlopopov Tporayopevovor. 
mpos d& Tals OepportAas eoti ppotpia evtds TOY oTevar, 
Nikxawa piv ent Oddarray Aoxpay, Terxsots b& kal “Hpdxdeva 
intp atris, ) Tpaxly xadovuévn mpdrepor, Aaxedaipovtwr 5 
ktiapa’ biexer 8% Tis Apxatas Tpaxtvos wept &€ cradiovs 
H ‘Hpdxderat é€fjs 5% 7 “Podovytia, xwplov épuprov. 

14. Tlovet 8 SvceloBodra ra xwpla tabra % Te TpaxtTns Kal 
rd TARO TAY bddtTwwr Pdpayyas TovovyTwr, as bréLerot. mpds 
yap TS Srepxerd TH Tapappéovte tiv “Avtixtpay cai 6 Avpas to 
early, by paow emyepqoa tiv ‘“Hpaxdéovs oBéoat zupar’ 
kal dAdos MéAas duéywv Tpaxivos eis sévte oradliovs. mpds 
8& peonuBpiay tis Tpaxivos dno “Hpddoros civat Badetar 


Tifheulty 
of the pass. 


behind Thermopylae, while Hero- 
dotus (7.216) calls them Anopaea. 

4. ‘HpdxAea: the Spartans sent 
a colony to the town of Trachis (or 
Trachin) in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, in order to con- 
vert it into a garrison (Thue. 3. 92); 
it was thenceforth called Heracleia. 
In explanation of Strabo’s statement 
that. Heracleia was six stades distant 
from the ‘ old city’ of Trachis, Leake 
suggests that in Strabo’s time the 
city may have been deserted, and 
the citadel, which occupied the 
heights above, and is spoken of by 
Livy (36. 22) as ‘extra muros,’ and 
as containing the larger population 
of the two, may have been the only 
part inhabited. When the name of 
Heracleta was transferred thither, 
the city might have been spoken of 
as 7 apyaia Tpayis. Northeri Creece, 
25. 2.20» 

8. Tlotet 8€ SvccicBoAa: the fol- 
lowing description by a modem 
traveller may serve to illustrate the 
places mentioned in this chapter, 
‘In approaching Thermopylae from 
the plain of the Spercheius the nar- 
row channels of the Dyras and Melas 


are first crossed, and then the Asopus 
is reached, just below where it issues 
from a deep gorge; at the foot of 
the heights to the west of this stream 
stood the city of Trachis. On the 
further bank of the Asopus a con- 
siderable spur is pushed forward 
from the mountains above, just where 
a rivulet of red and lukewarm water, 
strongly tinctured with iron—which 
for this reason was called the Phoenix 
—enters the plain. At this point 
the pass commenced, for the sea 
then flowed where there are reedy 
marshes now ; but though, as Hero- 
dotus (7. 200) remarks, it was nar- 
rowest here, yet it could easily be 
turned by crossing the low heights 
behind. Further on is a sloping 
level of considerable extent, the plain 
of Anthele, and at the westem end of 
this was the true pass of Ther- 
mopylae, the scene of Leonidas’ 
death. Here the hot springs gush 
out from the foot of the mountain.’ 

11. 6v daow: the association of 
the death of Heracles with the neigh- 
bourhood of Trachis is familiar to 
ns through the 7rachiniae. 

13. ‘Hpddot0s: 7. 199. 
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diarpaya, d0 hs Aowrds, dudvupos rots elonucvors ’Aowrois, 
eis tiv Oddatray éxninte. rip éxtds Muddy, rapadaBav cal 
tov Poivixa €Kx Tis peonuSplus cuyPaddovta atte, sudvupov 
T@ ipwt, ob Kal tapos TAnoioy Selkvurar’ ordd.or 8 eloly emt 
OepuottrAas dnd tod ’Acwz0b Twevtexaldexa. 

15, Tore peéy ody ap evdo€drara ra xwpia ratra, qvika tadv 
KAclOpwy éxupteve TOv wept Ta orevd, kal Tois €£w Ty crevav 
mpos Tous evtds oav dyéves mpwreiwy' xabanep Kal médas 
exadet Didunmos ths “EAAdSos rHv Nadkida kal thy Kdpiw0ov, 
mpos Tas ex THS Maxedovias adopuds BrévTav’ éemidécpors 3 
ol torepoy mpoonydpevoy tavras te Kal étt rv Anyntpidda’ 
kal yap aitn wapddwv av xupia tév wept ta Téury, td te 


TIydtov éxovea kat rHv "Ocoap. 


or tf CN i 
Vorepov 6€ TavTay b7d pay 


eEovolay dmnyywévwv, aravt’ aredeverat Tact Kal dvéwye. 
16. Tept 6% ra oreva tatra of wept Aewviday peta dAlywv 


1. 6pevupos: there were rivers 
of that name in Sicyonia and 1n the 
island of Paros, besides the more 
famous one in Boeotia: Strabo enu- 
merates them in 8. 2. 24. 

8. dyaves tmpurelwv: Cobet 
would insert wep? here, but Bernar- 
dakis (Sywdolae Criticae rn Strab 
Pp. +7) shows that 1n srmilar construc- 
tions Strabo does not use this prepo- 
sition; ¢€.g. 4. 3 2 % Tov morapov 
épes, ‘contention for the river’; cp. 
Soph Aj 1240 rTiv ‘AxcdAciwy 
ondav dyavas. 

xaQdmep kal; the word in the 
preceding sentence which 1s com- 
mented on here is évdofé7a7a, and 
the point illustrated is the import- 
ance attributed to passes, like Ther- 
mopylae, and other commanding 
points, such as Chalcis, Corinth, and 
Demetrias. 

g. Pidummos Philip V of Mace- 
don: it was he, and not oi torepov, 
as Strabo says, who associated the 
name of Demetrias with those of 
Chalcis and Corinth; Livy 32. 373 


Plutarch, Flaminin. 10. 

10, mpds Tas ék THs MaxeSovias : 
‘looking to Macedonia as his base 
of operations’; ie Macedoma 
being far from the scene of action, 
Chalcis and Corinth formed his Zozvets 
@'appuz imGreece Philip, however, 
meant that by means of those places 
Greece could be kept in check. 
Some of the translators take aboppas 
in the sense of ‘ expeditions,’ but the 
word does not seem to bear that 
meaning. 

13. €xovoa: ‘commanding’; this 
was because Demetrias occupied a 
strong position toward the head of 
the Pagasaean gulf, and thus secured 
the entrance to Thessaly from that 
side. 

14. areAeveTar: ‘are free from 
toll’; this 1s Meimeke’s somewhat 
bold emendation of the corrupt 
Tedev7a of the MSS The word is 
formed on the analogy of moAure- 
Aedopat. See Vind. Strabon. p. 151. 
Vogel (Phelologus, vol. 39, p- 339) 
suggests ddevera. 
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import- 
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Persians. 


hor 3 
‘eer cea saiGanre 
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given, differs slightly aie the version 


mreO5mevor, 
in Herod. 7, 228, where & feiv’, 


BOOK X. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


No. 48.—LEUCADIA ; THE CANAL; THE LOVERS’ LEAP. 
CX co.) 


THERE can be little doubt that Strabo is right in connecting the 
name of the island Leucas or Leucadia in respect of its etymology 
with that of its southern headland, Leucate or Leucatas, the 
precipitous white cliffs of which, rising above the water to a height 
of 2,000 feet, are a conspicuous object when seen from the sea. The 
ruins of the city of Leucas are found on the coast near the north- 
east angle of the island, and close to it is the strait, which from 
time to time has been either a canal, or an isthmus joining the 
island to the continent. The channel, called Dioryctus, which 
passed through it, was dug, as we are here told, by the original 
settlers, but at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had been silted 
up, and ships required to be dragged across it (Thuc. 3. 81; 4. 8); 
at a later period, however, it was cleared and reopened by the 
Romans. At the present day the strait 1s about 100 yards in width, 
but very shallow, and passable only for boats. To the northward 
of it lies an extensive lagoon, which 1s enclosed by a long spit of 
sand, reaching across from the northern extremity of the island to 
the Acarnanian coast, but this does not appear to have existed in 
antiquity. 

The strange observance, which Strabo describes as taking place 
at the promontory of Leucate, and which seems to have been the 
origin of the story of the Lovers’ Leap, was connected with earlier 
and widely diffused rites, apparently of an expiatory character, 


Leucadia 
originally a 
peninsula, 


Od.24, 377% 


Lh, O33 
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which took the form of casting criminals, either alive or after their 
death, over precipices. Thus, in Cyprus, Strabo (14, 6. 3) mentions 
a headland ‘from which they cast those who have touched the altar 
of Apollo’; and in speaking of the mountain tribes in North Spain 
(3. 3.7) he says ‘they cast from rocks those who are to be put to 
death.’ Of the same nature was the punishment by casting from 
the Tarpeian rock at Rome, which Byron, with an allusion to the 
Lovers’ Leap, calls ‘The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap | 

Cured all ambition’ (Chz/de Harold, 4. 1003). Again, Pausanias 
(5. 6. 7) notices a mountain in Elis, called Typaeum, with 
a precipice, over which women were to be thrown, who ventured to 
approach Olympia at the time of the festival. Finally, in Herodotus 
(4. 103) we read of a tribe of Scythians, who were accustomed to 
cast from a precipice the headless trunk of a human victim. The 
performance, which Strabo in this passage so circumstantially 
narrates, is incredible, and it is noteworthy that he uses the 
past tense in speaking of it. At the same time it is difficult to 
doubt that some such local custom existed, from which the story 
took its origin. 


- a: & oo 
8. AdTy O av TO TaAaoy perv XEppdryncos Tis AKkapydver 

yijs, KaAe 8 6 TouTis adtiy axtiy yrelpoio, thy Tepalay ris 
3 , a > - ” 
[ddxys Kat tis Kepaddnvias ajretpov KadGv* aitn 8 early 
? A vi t or ef av ae ‘ 2 , faa ? rt 
Axapvarla’ aote, Grav py axrijy arelpo.w, ths ’Axapvavias 
axtiy b€xeoOar det. tis d€ Aevxddos 7} te Nijptxos, jv dyow 
éXely 6 Aaeptys 

<a x TF 

7) Mev Naptxoy efAov evxtivevoy wrodleOpor, 

bd ‘ BS , > , . , 

axTHny nwelpowo, KepadAnvecow avacowr, 
Kal us ev katadoy yaoi? 


‘ - , PI o 
kav KpoxtAer évéuorvro xalt Alyiduwa tpnyetar. 


2. aktTyv HTeipoto: ‘the foreland 
of the continent.’ 

5. Nvpixos: this is the form of 
the name which is fonnd in the text 
of Homer, and in some MSS. of 
Strabo, while others read Nyjpitos. 
The latter form has been adopted by 


Kramer and Meineke, but hardly 
with sufficient reason. 

10, KpoxtAe’: this place and 
Aegilips, as they are introduced in 
Homer, seem rather to belong to 
Ithaca. 
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KopirOcot d& meuévres tad Kuyédov xal Tépyou ratryy te 
Katésxov Thy ary Kal pexpt Tod "ApSpaxtxod KoATov spo- 
HA@ov xat ij te ApBpaxia ovvexicOn xal ’Avaxtdpror, Kal 
Tis xeppovirov diopvgavtes tov loOpdy exolyvay visov Tip 
Aevedda, cal werevéyxavtes ti» Noypixoy eat tov rozor, ds tp 
Tote ev iaOj.0s vov de TopOpos yeptpa CevKtds, peT@rdparay 


The canal. 


‘ 2 t ray a 
Aevxdda, énevusov SoxG por rod Aevxdta’ wérpa yap €or Leucatas 


‘ * tl o 
AevKi) THY xpday, TpoKemmery THs Aevcddos eis TO TEAayos Kal 


\ 


x r cad iy tal 
Ti KepadAnviar, os évreddev rovvopa AaPetr. 


Praomasii~ 
tory. 


¥ ‘ S f r 
9. “Eyer 3& 7d Tod Acuxdta “Amdddwvos tepoy Kal 7O GApya The 
$5 x , Lovers’ 
TO TOUS Epwras wave TeTLOTELLEVOL" one 
i ; . kay, 
ob 6) A€yerat mpeTy aro, 
ws pyow 6 Mévavdpos, 
f n 
TOV UmepKOUTOV Onpdca Ddor’, 
3 n f cen f 
oltotpevTt TFOOm pia méeTpas 


amd tnrehavots Gya car’ bya 


ia 
oy, déom0T ava. 


~ é > * & 
6 pey oty Mévavdpos mpdtyy dréoOar Adyer tHy Lamps, of F 


aud 4 ? a 
ere dpyawdoyixerepor Képaddy pacw epacdévra Mrepeda. roy 


A \ 
Amovéws. tu d& kal 74 


1. Tépyou: the MSS, read Pap- 
ydoov, but Gorgus is given as the 
name of the founder of Ambracia in 
Pe OWING. OOs 

5. perevéykavres: both in this 
statement and in petwvopacay below, 
Strabo isin error, Nericus seems te 
have occupied the heights overlook- 
ing the isthmus that joined the island 
to the continent, and when the Corin- 
thian colony founded the city of 
Leucas on the low ground between 
it and the strait, Nericus became its 
citadel. But the name of Nericus 
still continued in use, for we find it 
employed in Thuc. 3. 7 for the town. 
Leake, Northern Greece, 3. p. 19. 

6. yedtpa Ceverds: remains of 
the causeway and bridge are still 


mn ‘J | Oi x 3 
TAT PLoV TOLy Aevxadtous KGT €VLQUTOV €V 


to be seen at this point; Leake, 3. 
oda. 

7, Sond pow; Meineke (J 727. 
Straten. p. 171) gives other instances 
of the use of this expression. 

10. “AméAAwvos tepov: this was 
on the summit of the promontory ; 
ep. Virg. den. 3. 274 ‘Mox et Leu- 
catae nimbosa cacumina montis, | Mt 
formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo.’ 

16. GApa: Meineke, who first in- 
troduced into the text this correction 
of dAAGd of the MSS., remarks (er 
ett.) that it is ‘egregia Angli ne 
cujus emendatio.’ ‘ Nescio quis’ was 
the late Bp. Wordsworth in his note 
to Theocr. 3. 25, who illustrates the 
construction with piva: by Soph. «ly. 
1287 GApa Kouprecy. 


Expiatery 
rite. 


Deserip- 
tion of 
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th Ovoia Tod "AtdAAwvos and Tis cKoTis pemteioOal twa TOr 
év aitias dvtwy anorpomijs xapiw, eLantopévay e& adtod 
mavtobatav mrepdv Kal dpvéwy avaxoupi€ey dvvapévwv tH 
atyoe TO GApa, brodéxerOar SE Karw piKpats &didor KUKAw 
mepieatGras TohAovs Kal Tepiod ew els dvvapiv TOY dpwv 
éfm tov avarnpéevra. 


No. 49.—DELOS. 
(e210. 2) 4, 50) 


The island of Delos is a narrow rocky ridge composed entirely of 
granite, between two and three miles in length, and lying in the 
sea with a direction due north and south. It is separated from 
Rheneia, which is on its western side, by a strait about half a mile in 
breadth, which forms an excellent harbour, with deep water, and 
sheltered from every wind. Just in the centre of the island rises 
Mount Cynthus, which is its highest point, 350 feet above the 
sea; and in a valley, which descends almost from its summit 
towards the strait in a north-westerly direction, is the bed of the 
river Inopus. Beyond this, on the northern side of Cynthus, in 
level ground by the shore of the strait, lay the temple of Apollo 
and the ancient city. Delos has been excavated of late years with 
great care by members of the French School of Athens. An 
excellent summary of the results of their investigations is given in 
the Guide-Joanne for Greece, 2. pp. 443-463. By means of the 
inscriptions thus discovered we possess a complete history of the 
sanctuary, and an account of the details of its administration. 
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Lepoyv Tod "AmdAXwros Kal TO Antwoov' brépKettar d€ THs TéAEwS 
4. GArtdor; sub. atpBas, ‘fishing- 8. rd Antgov: this building has 
boats.’ been identified, though not with 


x. wepiowlav tov SpevcEw: ‘get perfect certainty, with a temple the 
him safe and sound out of their remains of which are on the northern 
borders,’ side of the temple of Apollo. 
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n N N a “ , 
Taraod dtd Tos Jeods and TOY HpaiKev xXpdvor apLapévn’ 


ea ‘ a“ Cal ~ 
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Fal Se Ske 
TavTovama@y T aveywr 


c Lal - s' 
pimatow’ aA & Kowyerns 6767’ wdiverat Above’ 


2 s / 
ayxiToxows éweBa vu, d2) TOTE Téecoapes Spbat 


£ 
Tpepvorv anapovoay xVoriar, 


a b in f > 
av & énixpdvois oxé0ov wétpav ddapavtorédidor 


xtoves’ é€v0a texota evdatuor éemdwaro yévvar. 
¥ ? * 4 ce € ip fru) U4 
é&vdofov 8 eroincav adriy al mepiouxides vijcot, KaAovpevat 
r / if 
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Ouctas Kat xopovs mapbévay Tarnytpets Te Ev aUTH TUVAayovTat 


peyadas. 


sirthplace 
of Apollo 
and 
Artemis. 


N nN = tad ” o Spee 
4. Tip pev oty AjAor evdoloy yeropérnv ottws Ett pGAXov Benefited 


v o r ~ 
yuénoe Katacxadeioa vd “Pwpatwy Kédpidos' éxetoe yup 


by the de- 
struction of 


lA o nm a ss liive 
weTexopnoav of €umopot, Kal Tis aredelas Tod tepod azpoKa- Corinth. 


f ef Mh NS “" Bs ie fal ra “4 2 Ps o~ ry 
Aovpevns avTovs Kal THs EvKalplas TOD Awévos’ Ev KaAwW yap 
n lal oO j x “ 

Keira Tots é€k THs “ItaAlas cat ris ‘EAAdbos els Thy ’Aclay 
mArA€ovow" if TE Taviyyvpis eumopikdy TL mpayyd eoTL, Kat 
, > Ged \ ery o wn wv f \ ow 
aurnbets yoayv avr} Kat Pwpator Tay GhAwY paoAdvoTa, Kal OTE 


I. tpaxv: like the rest of Delos, 
Cynthus is composed of granite. 

6. gyolv 6 TivSapos: Pind. 
Fragm. No. 58 in Boeckh. 

8. 4 Kovoyevys: Hesiod (7 heag. 
404-406) says that Leto was the 
daughter of Coeus by Phoebe. 

II. dSapavtomedtAcr; ‘supported 
on a base of adamant.’ 

22. éwmopikéyv TL mpGypa: it can 
easily happen, when a great religious 
festival has had its commercial side, 
tliat after the religious element has 
disappeared the commercial may 
remain. At Santiago Compostella) 


in Spain St. James’s day, which was 
formerly the great day of the pil- 
grimage to that shrine, is now the 
oceasion of a horse-fair for the 
province of Galicia. The traffic in 
slaves at Delos at one time was 
immense, for Strabo tells us (14. 
5. 2) that as many as ten thousand 
were sold there in a single day. 

23. ‘Pwpaior: the main object 
which the Romans had in view in 
making Delos the free port of the 
Aegean, was to raise up a com- 
mercial rival to Rhodes in the 
interest of the Roman traders. 
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lal ‘ fal 
cuvetotiixes 1) KépwOost ’AOnvaiol re AaBdvres Thy vijrov Kal 
~~ L | - ~ e s 
rev tepav dua Kal tév eumdpwr éemepedodvto txavds* éweA- 


Ruined by Odvres 8° of rob MiOpiddrov orparnyol xal 6 danmootycas 

ane rbpavvos adriy bieAvpivavto tata, xal mapéaBov ephyunv 
of ‘Pwpaior dct THY vijcov, dvaxwpyoavtos els THY olkelar 5 
Tob Baotréws, kal brerédreoe pexpt viv evdeds mparTovoa. 

Rhenaea. €xovor 3° adriy AOnvator. ‘Pivaia & Epnyov vycidudy ear 


fal Lal , 
éy rérrapat THs AjAov oradiots, Srov Ta prijpata tots AnAious 
9 “ o S a Ioad , 
éorly. ov yap éLeotiy év atti Ti) Andw Oanrey ovde xalew 


vexpov. ovK feat b& ovde atva Ev AnAw tpépew. avopaceTo 10 


d@ Kal "Oprvyla mpdrepov. 


1. ’A@nvator; the island was 
conceded to the Athenians by the 
Romans in 166 B.c., but the Roman 
influence remained predominant. 
Prof. Mahaffy, who gives an account 
of the information on this subject 
obtained from inscriptions in his 
Greek IVorld under Roman Sway 
(pp. 107-112 i Spee ae of a some- 
what later pernod, after the Romans 
had entered on the inhentance of 
Attalus, says, ‘The whole island is 
tinged with Italian influences. The 
Athenians and Romans jointly built 
quays, marts, and temples” 

3, ot TOU MiOpiSartou otpatnyoi: 
Appian in his narrative of these 
events (A/zthr. 28) mentions the 
name of Archelaus; Pausantas (3. 
23. 3) that of Menophanes. 

6 dmootyoas tUpavves avriy: 
the revolt of the Delians from Athens 
at this time is mentioned by Appian 
(oc, cit.); of the tépavves who is 
here said to have persuaded them to 
revolt we do not hear elsewhere, but 
we may suppose him to have been 
an agent of Mithridates, though m 
that case the proceeding was a 
strange one, since Mithridates was in 
alliance with Athens, but this part 


of the history is very obscure. 

6 évSeas mpatrovea: Pausanias(8. 
33. 2) describes it as being 1n his day 
unimmhabited except by the Athenian 
guards of the temple M Homolle, 
however, points out that it was 
a mistake on Strabo’s part to suppose 
that Delos did not recover from this 
disaster, for 1t resumed a position of 
considerableimportance. Bull. Corr. 
hellén., 8 p 140 

8 rd pvipara: the remains of 
this necropolis are found on the 
slopes that rise above the strait 
which separates the two islands. It 
eatends over half a mile, and having 
been rudely rifled 1s a scene of wild 
desolation. Usually the graves are 
only distinguishable by depressions 
in the ground, but in some places 
the areas and walls are traceable, 
and broken stones, mixed here and 
there with sides and lids of sarco- 
phagi, he strewn about in all direc- 
tions. 

g- ob ydp ékeomv: the strict 
prohibition against burying in Delos 
dated from 426 B.C., when the tombs 
then existing there were removed to 
Kheneia; Thuc- 3. 104 
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NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


No. 50.—GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 
CSIs 14,75 


StTRABO, who here closely follows Eratosthenes, regards Asiaas 
divided in two parts by the Taurus, by which name ts designated 
the whole of the central range of mountains, extending as far as the 
eastern sea. The region to the N. of this is called ré évrés rod 
Tavpov, that to the S. 76 éxrés, and the former of these he subdivides 
into four districts: {1) the north-western, between the Tanais, 
which he takes as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Caspian; {2) the north-eastern, stretching away on the further side 
of the Caspian; (3) the central, between the Taurus, the Caspian, 
and the Euxine; and (4) Asia Minor. 


mr f rr? oo 
1. TH 8 Etpann cvveyys eotiv 7 ’Acia xara tov Tavaiy 
‘ t 
v Sees x if * % Fisted ¢ meh ES Norra 
TUVATTOVTA AUTH wept TavTys oy EeheEns pyréov Gredorras 
heaotxols Toi Gpors tod capots yap. Sep ovv “Eparo- 
f Sp? er na % ca 4 ? Bat 2 ee es oN a. 
abévns eh GANS Tis Oixovperns EvOingEe, TOLO Huiv emt THS 
bd 
Acias Tounréov. 
a / i & AS ¥ Mere aye 
2. ‘O yap Tabpos peony mms duélwxe ravrny THY iTELpor ATO The | 


ral e t $8 % ao ? \ IK 2 , Tu 
THS EOTEPAS ETL TV €@) TETAMEVOS, TO BEV QUTHS ATOAELT OV divic 
line. 


3. "Epatoc@évys: heregardedthe  rov Tadpov tov SieCandra rip "Asian. 
Mediterranean and the Taurus as Similarly the deapara were the 
dividing the world in two parts; cp. horizontal partitions or passages 
Aad BiG which divided the tlers of seats in 

6. Siéwxe: cp. 2. 5. 14, No, @ a Greek theatre. 
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that inhabit 
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Kadotor b& aitdy ol 
elpnrat 5€ 


mpos PBoppav To be peonpSpurdr. 
"EAAnves 10 pev évtds Tod Tavpov 7d be éxrds. 
raid’ july Kal apdrepoy, GAN’ eipyjoOw Kai viv droprycews 
Xapev. 

3. TAdros pv ody exer TO dpos Toddaxod Kai TpioxLAtwr 
oradlwy, pihxos 8 Soov Kal 1d Tis "Actus, TeTTapwy TOV 
pupiddwv Kal mevtaxtoxtrlwv, ad ris “Podiwy mepatas ent 
Ta axpa tis Ivdcxijs cal SxvOias mpds ras dvaroAds. 

4, Aujpntas & els wépn TOAAG Kal drdépara weprypadats Kat 
peiCoot Kal eAdtrocw apwpicpéva. evel 8 Ev TH ToToVTH 
mAGret 700 dpovs amoAapBaveral twa €Ovyn, Ta wey aonpd- 
Tepa Ta b€ Kal mavTeAGs yvdpipa (xabazep 7 Mapévaia kal 
Mnata xat ’Appevia cal KanzabdoxGy tives kal Kiduxes kat 
Tividas), Ta pty mAnowd(ovra Tots mpooBdppots péperur 
évyradéa taxréov, Ta S& Tots vorios eis TA voTLa, Kal Ta 
ev peow b€ Ty dpGv kelyeva 1a Tas TOY aépwv Spordrytas 
ampos Boppav twos Oreo’ Wryxpot yap elow, ot b€ vdTLor Oepuol. 


\ lol cal ss ¢ cs LL) / ee! a. Pay 4 
KQL TOV TOTALLY OE AL pvOELS evOevde lovoat macar OKXEOOV TL 


3 3 , c x \ , € a? , bt 4 Ld , 
els Tavartia al per els TA Bdpaa ai 8 els Ta vdTia pepn (Ta ye 
nr ” * 
TpOra, kay Votepor Twes ETLITpEpwot TPds avaToAds 7) Svees), 
w Fal e ‘ ° ‘\ 
€xoval Te evues Tpos TO Tots dpeoty dpiows ypnoOa Kata TIP 


els Ovo pépy dtalperw tis "Acias* KaOdzep xal } OddatTa % 


3. Kal mpétepov: 2. I. 1; 2. 5. observes, 
Bae voriots. 
Q. Teptypadats ; ‘ limits.’ 20. Kav tortepov: 


to omit éyv before tots 


e.g. the Ganges 


14. TA pev wAnordfovta : * those 
tribes which lie near the northern 
regions must be assigned to them.’ 
The reading of the great majority 
of the MSS., which Meineke retains, 
though admitting it to be corrupt, 
is ra Bey nAcovdtovra Tow poo Bep- 
pus pépecw €vtavda taxréov, Ta S 
€v Tos voTioss eis TA vdTLa, Nylander 
first adopted mAnoragovta, which is 
the reading of two MSS.; but it is also 


necessary in that case, as Kramer 


to E., the Jaxartes to the W. 

éxovot ti evuis: i.e. the 
seattle of this mountain-chain as a 
dividing line betwcen N. and S. is 
rendered more marked by its being 
a watershed, from which the rivers 
run in opposite directions. 

22. kafamep: the comparison is 
rather to the mountains as a dividing 
line, than, as the words would seem 
to imply, to the rivers which flow 
from them. 
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evtos NrnAGy, én’ eddcias mas otoa  TAEloTH Tols Gpec 
TovToLs, EmiTNdEla yeyevyTar Tpds TO BVO ToLeiy arelpous, TiHV 
re Etpaizny cal ry AiBinv, Sprov dpoiy odoa afidroyor. 
5. Tots d€ peraBaivovow and tis Eipdans éat tiv ’Actay év The north- 
5 77) yewypadla Ta mpos Boppay éatt mparta Tijs eis dbo Sratpé- Ot es 
Tews, GOTE AHO TOUTwY ApKTéov. adlTGv d€ TOITwY TpOTad €oTt divisions. 
Ta wept Tov Tadraiv, bvrep tis Edpomns xal tis “Aalas 8pror 
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3 a nr f = fod o rm 
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i al , na t id f A et % EN loss 
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, af t t a , a aN he \ 
TavTyn 77) Oadarty peéxpt TOY peOoptwy THs Te “AABavias Kat 
tis “Appevias, kal’ & 6 Kopos cal 6 ’Apaéns éxdudotou rorapol, 
at € XN x le E) f Eales SS x nan i a % 
15 péovTes O ev Sia TIS Appevias KBpos b€ Ora Tis “TBypias nat 
ths “AABavias’ €x votov d& TH axd Tis éxBodjs Tot’ Kupou 

Ul o cal la oe “2 
pexpt THs KoAxidos, Ooov tprtxtAtay 
3 o 
dadatrns ent Oddatrav, do. "AABavav 
* ~ f w 
ivOuov Aoyor exer. 
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f 94 nN n ft 

20 «7, Actrepov & av ein pépos TO UTEep THs “Ypxavias Padarrns, 

BY ra “A / o ee Ws 8 ~ 
qv cat Kaoalav xadotuev, péexpt tov Kar’ ‘Ivdots Sxvdev, 
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, \ a his a 6 ~ b ‘ op? i n 
TovTw Kat Tats Kagniais miAais ray evros Tov Tauvpov kat ris 


AY 


Evpoéans éyyutdrw tatra 8 éort Mydia Kal ’Appevia cat 


~- s 4 aq ~ 
25 Kamzadoxla cat Ta petagv, réraptoy 8 % évtos “AAvos yi 


ably under the real distance, which 
is about 3,500 stadta. 
23, Tov évTos: this depends on ta 


5. omit. mpOta: ‘is that portion 
of the area thus divided which first 
meets them.’ 


10, +o) Boomopouv: the Cim-  €&js rovTo, ‘that part of the region 
merian Besporus. N. of the Taurus and nearest Furape, 
12. +48 Kaorlas Oadatrms: which adjoins this isthmus and the 


on Strabo’s erroneous view of the 

Caspian as an inlet from the northern 

ocean, see note on 2. §. 14, No. 6. 
16. TH G70 «.7.A.: Sub. ypappy. 
17, TproxtAtwy: this is consider- 


Caspiae Pylae’: the Caspiae Pylac 
were at the eastern extremity of the 
Caucasus. 

28. Ta petatu; Sophene, Com- 
magene, &c. 


The south- 
ern region. 


Piratical 
tribes on 
the Euxine 
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kal ta év aité TH Tavtpw kal éxtds dca els thy xeppdvyoor 
eunlnrer, iy moet 5 dielpywr icOyds ryv te Tlovtixiy Kal riv 
Kidcxlav OdAarrav. Tov oe GAdwv tov Ew tod Tavpov rv 
re “Ivduchy ridewer wal tiv ’Apravny péxpt tov eOvav réy 
kaOnxévrwy mpds Te THY Kata Ilépcas Oadatray Kat Tov ’Apd- 
Boy KédATmov cal tov NeiAov kal mpds 1d Alyinriov réAayos 
Kat TO “Looexov. 


No. 51.—THE ‘CAMARAE’ VESSELS ON THE EUXINE. 
(XI. 2, 12.) 


These vessels are mentioned also by Tacitus (A/zs¢. 3. 47) in con- 
nexion with the eastern coast of the Euxine, and he gives a detailed 
description of them, which explains the name. ‘Barbar con- 
temptim vagabantur, fabricatis repente naxibus. Camaras vocant 
artis latenbus latam alvum sine vinculo aeris aut ferri conexam ; et 
tumido mari, prout fluctus attollitur, summa navium tabuhis augent, 
donec in modum tect: claudantur. Sic inter undas volvuntur, pari 
utrimque prora et mutabili remigio, quando hinc vel illinc appellere 
indiscretum et innoxium est.’ Heraeus in his note on this passage 
remarks that they must have resembled the popular conception cf 
Noah’s ark. 


12, Mera dé ry Suvdixny xai tiv Topyiniay ent ri Oaddrry 
a) ? a n 4 
n Tav ’Axaév cal Zvydv kcal “Hridywv mapadia 1d wAéov 
° , % -°3 , ~ ~ , / > —~ X BJ \ 
adipevos Kal dpe, ToD Kavxacov pépos ovoa. aor 8% amd 
7Gv cata Oddatray Ayotypiov, axdtia éxovtes AeumTA oTEvA 
\ a ’ 5] \ 
Kat Koda, Gcov avOpwrous TEvTE Kal elxooe Sexdpeva, oTdvLOV 
S 4 a 
b€ Tpidxovta dé£acba Tors mavtas dvvapuera’ Kadodar 8 abra 
ed , N ’ a Ce 
ol “EAAnres xapupas. act 8’ and tis lacoros orparias Tovs 
2 6 Bretpywv icOuds: Strabo summit of Mount Argaeus both seas 
again speaks of this asanisthmus in were visible (12. 2.7, No. 55). 
12. 1, 3; Herodotus also (1. 72) 9 4 Tav “Axatav ..  mapadfa: 
calls it avxyv both greatly under- _ the north-eastern coast of the Euxine, 


estimated its breadth; this accounts eastward of the Crmmerian Bosporus. 
for Strabo’s believing that from the 14. gaci 5é: the explanations 


eR 
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wey POvdras Axatods thy évOade ’Ayatar olkloa, Adxwras 88 
THY “Hyoxflav, Gv ipxov Kpéxas cat ’Audiotparos of rév 
Avockotvpwv irloxo, Kal rovs “Hyidyous and totter elxds 
ovopacbat. tov § ody KayapSv ordAous KatacKevaCdperor 
Kal éwimA€ovtes Tore wey tats dAkdot Tore 5% xwpa tw 7) Kal 


\ 


more Oadratroxpatodar. mpocAapBdvovor 8 éo Gre Kat of 
BY B f ¥ € é lal NX 3 of x 
tov Boonopoy Exovtes bpdpyovs xopnyobvtes Kal dyopav Kal 
r a a eo 
didbeoty Tay apraopévor’ exavidvtes be els TA Olea Ywpia, 
vavdoxeiv otK €xortes, avadeuevor Tols Guo Tas Kapdpas 
nd - 3, EX ‘ Ny 3 x 3 n & 
avapépovoi ent Tovs dpvpovs ev olonmep Kal olxotar, Avapar 
. n Caer i s / oe + ¥ a a 
apotytes ynv* xatapépover S€ TaALy Oray 7} Kaipos Too wAciv. 
? 25 a ‘ a 
TO 8’ atré movoter Kal ev TH aAdOTpia yvapysa Exovtes tADSY 
fe a oO 
xwpia, év ols aroxpiwartes Tas Kauapas avrol rAavdytat TECH 
’ r x A E 
vixt@p Kal pe’ Tpépavy avdparodicpod xdpiy. & 8 dv AdBwow 


b] rf cat € ‘¢ \ A + A , lal 
emiAuTpa ToLolat padlws peTa ToUs avanAovs pnviortes Tols 
’ t a a , 

amok€oacw. év pev ovv Tots Suvvactevopevots TOTOLS ETL TLS 


7 td 3 n ¢ , > @) f rp ee) a DS 
Bondea éx TGV HyELOVwnY TOLS AdiKOvpEVOLS’ avTETLTEVTaL yap 
\ t ‘ 
TOAAGKLS Kal KaTdyovoly avtdavdpous Tas Kaydpas’ 1) 8 bad 
¢ f * ig 3 \ Ss \ 2 4 a 
Pwpatots aBonOnrorepa éort Sta Ti oAtywpiay TOV TEE- 
TOMEVOV. 
14. &@ & Gv AdBwow éenidutpa 


motovor: sub. dvdpanoda: ‘those 
whom they take for slaves they set 


here given of the origin of these 
tribes and their connexion with 
Greece are merely etymological 


myths, suggested by the names; the 
name of one of them, the Heniochi, 
still remains in the country, as 
Hainuch; see Kiepert, Lehréuch, 
p. 84. 

8. S:a0ecrv: 
of,’ ‘sale.’ 


‘means of disposing 


at liberty for a ransom.’ 
16, Suvvacrevopévors : 
native princes.’ 
19. THY dAtywplavy tOv trepto- 
pévwv: ‘the negligence of the 
governors who are sent there.’ 


* under 


Theirmode 
of life, 


Features 
of the 
Cancasus. 
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No. 52.—THE CAUCASUS; USE OF CRAMPONS, AND 
TOBOGGANING. * 


OXE. 253939 556.9 


Strabo’s authority for the countries between the Euxine and the 
Caspian was Theophanes, who accompanied Pompey thither on 
his campaign against Mithridates in 66 B.c., and wrote a history of 
the war. Strabo mentions him in 11. 5. 1 and 13. 2. 3. The 
Caucasus is now regarded as the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, as the Tanais was in Strabo’s time. Sir E. H. Bunbury in 
his article ‘Caucasus’ in the Eucyc/. Brit. calls attention to the 
resemblance of the Caucasus to the Pyrenees in respect of its 
general uniformity of direction, its comparatively small width, its 
well-defined limits towards both the S. and the N., and the high 
average elevation of the ridge for long distances together, unbroken 
by deep depressions, such as frequently occur in the Alps. 


15. "Eort & dpos totro trepxeiuevory Tod meAdyous ExaTépov 
a col \ a > x ‘ x 
Tob Te Tlovtixod kal rod Kaowiov, d:aterxi¢or tov loOudv tor 
/ 
dvetpyovta atta. adopicer 6& mpds vdTov peyv thy Te’ AABartar 
\ x 5 , ‘ wv x =e na VN an , 
kal THv I8nptar, pos apxtov O€ 7a TOV Lappatev Tedia’ 
evoevdpov 8 éotiy vAy wartodamy TH TE GAAn Kal TH vavenyn- 
p na oH TH 0 n vavenyy 
\ ’ ? e ~ 2 ‘ al 
gino. not & "Epatocberns ind Tay emtywpiwy Kareiobar 
Kaomov tov Kavxacov, tows ard tév Kaoziwr maporopa- 
adevta. ayxGves d€ TiVves avtod Tporinrovow ent Thy peornp- 
Fa oe mi r oT, , , : \ ps 
Bptav, ot thy re I[Snpiav weptAauBarovot peony xat Tois 
? t yv 4 a2 Lal lal 
ApHeviwy opeot ovramTovet Kal Tots Mocxtxols xadouperors, 


5. evSevSpov: this epithet is the lower course of the Araxes: 


especially applicable to the south- 
western valleys and slopes, where 
a great amount of rain is combined 
with a warm temperature; in this 
district, besides the forest trees, there 
is a rich undergrowth of rhododen- 
dron and azalea, 


7. Tav Kaomiwy: a tribe about 


Strabo (11. 4. 5) speaks of them as 
extinct. 

S. dykaves: by these is meant 
the Suram range, which forms the 
watershed between the two seas. 

10. tois Mocyxikois kadoupevois : 
the mountains E. of Trebizond. 


on 


_ 


Go 
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v x a” \ bps , e a a 
ért 0€ TH Xxvdlon cal T@ Tapvadpn’ taita 8 earl pépy rod 
Tavpov mavta Tob mototytos To vdrioy Tis 7Appevlas mr€Evpdr, 


aneppwydta Tus éxetOev mpds Apxtoy kal mpoorlarovra péxpr 
tod Kavxaoov xal tis tod Evfeivov mapadlas tis ént Oepi- 
5 oxupay diaTevovons azd THs KoAxidos. 

5.6. Ta peév ody tynAdrara tod dvtws Kavkdoov ra voridratd. 
éott Ta mpds “AABavia xat "IBnpia cai Kédyxors cat ‘Hyidyous 


9 a XS a + Dn Ul \ Line 
oikovor d€ ots elzov Tobs cuvepxomerovs els THY AtocKoupidda 


ovrépxovtat 5€ 76 TAelaToy GAGy xadpwv. 


s ) x xX 
tovtwy 6 of pév Tas 


i ? fod 
axpwpelas Karéxovoty, of 8€ év vazas avdrAl{Covtar cat dow 


and Onpeiwy capKay 76 mréov Kal KaprGy ayplwy Kal yadaxTos. 


al 5@ Kopuydal yewdros pey &Baro., O€povs 5 mporBaiyovety Crampons. 


rodsovperoe KevTpaTa GpoBdwa dixnv tupndvwv nAareia bia 


\ ig 4 ‘ is 
TaS XLOvas Kal Tovs KpvoTaddAous. 


kataBalvover 8 él dSopas 


? ‘ ~ 4 4 ve \ AS 
xeipevolt ouv Tots poptiots Kal KatoAtoOatvortes, OmEp Kat Kata 


I, TO Skvdicy kal +O Tlapudbpy : 
in Armenia Minorand Pontus’ these 
would, strictly speaking, beconnected 
with the Anti-Taurnus rather than 
Taurus. 

6 ta voTiatata: as two of the 
highest summits of the Caucasus, 
Elbrnz (18,526 ft.) and Kazbek 
(16,546 ft.) lie on the northern side 
of the main chain, this might seem 
at first sight to be erroneous, but 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield assures me 
that this is not the case ‘The 
statement that the highest parts of 
the true Caucasus are the southern- 
most,’ he writes, ‘seems to me quite 
accurate from the point of view of 
a traveller who lived before sur- 
veyors and exact surveys. The 
ordinary man sees first from the 
south at any height, or from the 
sea, a line of snowy peaks unbroken 
for So miles; from the north (it 1s 
true) one super-eminent peak, Elbruz 
(also visible from the south’, but no 
such lme of snowy heights. When 


he goes to any of the passes, he has 
a far greater and steeper height to 
go up on the south side than on the 
north, as on the Monte Moro, the 
Col du Géant, or the Great St. 
Bernard.’ 

8. obs etrov: cp, 11. 2. 16, where 
he speaks of seventy tribes, using 
different dialects, as coming to trade 
at Dioscurias, the Greek colony to 
the north of Colchis (Sukhum 
Aaleh). 

13 kevtpwtd dpoBdiwa Siknv 
tupmavwv tAaTeta; ‘flat plates of 
untanned ox-hide, like timbrels, 
furnished with spikes” Mr Fresh- 
field brought from the Caucasus one 
of these crampons, which was found 
in an ancient graye near Vladikavkas: 
he describes it as being ‘ very simular 
to the crampons depicted by De 
Saussure aS worn 100 years ago by 
the natives of Chamonix, when they 
wanted to go over the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc’ (2. Geogr. Socrety’s 
Vagazine, vol. 12, p. 403). 


$2 


Toboggan- 


ing. 
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thy ’Atpomatlay Mnbdlav xa) kata rd Mdovov dpos 70 &v 
"Appeviq cvpBalver’ evrad0a be xat tpoxlaxor EdAuwvor Kevtpw- 
Tot Tots TeApacww broridevTat. 


No. 53.—THE ALBANI AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 
(XI 4. 1-8.) 


The country to which Strabo gives the name of Albania was the 
district formed by the valley of the river Cyrus (Ar) and the 
ground that intervenes between it and the Caucasus in the eastern 
part of that range. It is now called Shirvan, and is principally 
composed of wide plains, eatending to the shores of the Caspian. 
The Cyrus, rising in the highlands of Iberia, flowed towards the 
south-east, past the site of Tiflis, the modern capital of Georgia, 
and in its middle course received the waters of two other rivers that 
intervene between it and the Caucasus, the Cambyses and the 
Alazonius, from the former of which this upland region was called 
the Cambysene. It then descended to the lowlands of Albania, 
and formed a wide delta before entering the eastern sea. At the 
present day the Kur is joined at some little distance from its mouth 
by the Aras (Araxes), the mighty stream of which skirts the 
northern foot of Ararat; but Strabo states that in his time the two 
rivers had separate mouths ; see note on $ 2 of this extract. Sub- 
sequently to Strabo’s period it was discovered that the Albani were 
not confined to the lowlands, but occupied also the valleys of the 
Caucasus, and the land to the northward of that chain; and all this 
area is described by Pliny (6. 39) as being inhabited by them. 
Even Strabo himself furnishes evidence of this wider extension of 
the tribe, for, as Kiepert has pointed out (Lehrbuch, p. 85), the 
twenty-six different dialects which he represents as existing among 
them ‘ owing to the difficulty of communication,’ could hardly have 


2. tpoxiokot EvAivo. Kevtpwrot: the snows of the Caucasus in the 
these seem to be the same as the spring time; Theophanes, Pp 604, 
xu«donddes, with which Leo the ed. Bonn.: 5 omaGapios . . . imepBas 
Isaurian, the future emperor of Con- etd xvxAondSav Mafouv pnvds tas 
stantinople, 1s said to have crossed évas Trav Kavxagior, 
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arisen in any but a mountainous country. The Albani, like the 
modern inhabitants of Daghestan, were probably of Lesghian, as 
distinguished from Georgian, race: see the ethnological map in 
Erckert, Der Caucasus und seine Volker, Leipz. 1887. 


+ n a 

1, “AABavot 8€ Toipertkdrepor Kal tod voyadixod yérovs 
> & = n 3 ° ” a + \ iN “ 
éyyuTepw, ANY GAN ovk aypiot’ TavTy b€ Kal moAELULKOL 
petplws. olkotot b@ petagy tGv “IBipev cal tris Kaorias 
Oadarrns, mpds Ew wey aaréuevot tas Oaddrrns, mpds Stow Sé 
duopodrres tots “IBnpou rSv S€ AotTOv TAcvpGv 76 pev Bdperov 
ppoupeirat tots Kavxaclois dpeot (rabra yap brépxetrar top 
meédlov, kadeirat S€ Ta xpos TH Oaddrry pddurra Kepavvia), rd 
8€ vdttoy Toret 1) “Appervia TapijKovea, TOAAN wey TESLas TOAAT 

\ id fé + ae Cal 
dé Kal dpe}, Kabazep ) KapBvonvy}, cad’ tv Gua Kat rots 
w x o 3 Cal vs 1 ul 

IBnpot xat trois “AABavois ol “Appevioe ovvarroveiy. 

2. ‘O &8€ Kopos 6 biappéwv tiv’ AABavier kcal of dddox 
morapol ot mAnpotyres €xetvoy tails mer tis yijs apetats 
mpoorkapBarovot, tiv S& Oaharray adrdoTpiotew. 7 yap xoi's 
npoonintovea sohAT wAnpol toy mépov, Gate Kal Tas emtKeEt- 
uévas vnoidas e&nrecpotcba xal revdyy Totty avéyada Kal 


S 


3 o 
SvodvAakra’ THY 8 dvwpadiay éemitetvovew al é€x TGy TAnp- 


I, Toevikotepor: sc, than the I4. T6v mépov; the passage or 
Tberians. channel of the stream. 

2, Tavty S€: ‘and for this reason Ig. Tevayn . . . dvapada kai 
they are only moderately warlike.’ SuegtAanta: ‘uneven shoals hard 

9.  KapBvonvy: the district to be avoided.’ 
east of the modern Tiflis; see the 16. at & t&v TAnppuptGev dva- 


introductory notice. Strabo describes komwat: ‘the flood-water left by the 
it below as ‘a rugged country, defi- inundations of the sea.’ The sense of 
cient in water,’ and this account is the whole clause is, that the effect 


confirmed by modern travellers. of these inundations is to raise the 
13. mpocAapBavovcr: ‘contribute level of the shoals in some parts, 
to.’ and to lower them in others. ‘The 


GAAorpiotoww: ‘alienate,’ i.e. meaning here given to dvaxorq is 
deprive the land ofadvantages tobe probably the right one, as in 3.5.9 
derived from the sea. According to THs red Bairios dvaxenfs, and Plu- 
Ker Porter (Travels in Georgia, &c.  tarch, Alex. 44 rijs MawriSos Mawys 
2, p. 113) the Kur is now navigable — dvaxomny : see Liddell and Scatt sub 
for vessels of some size up to the woce. The word is elsewhere used 
point where the Aras joins it. in the sense of ‘reflux,’ as in Strabo, 


Boundaries 
of Albania, 


The Cyrus 
and Araxes, 
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puptdwy dvaxonal. Kal 53 cal els ordpara bddexa pact pene- 
ploOat Tas éxBodds, Ta Mev TUPAG Ta bE TavTEAGs emiTdAaLA 
évra xal pdt Bpopuov amodrelrovra’ ext awAclous yodv 7 
éLjxovra oradlovs audixdvorov tis jdvos otons TH Oaddrrp 
kal Tots woTapots, Grav etvat wépos adtijs azpoonéAactoy, Thy 
de xodv Kal péxpe Tevtaxoolwy apie otadiav Owody 


Towbveay Tov alytadop, 


32.4. Asto the tAnppupises, it is 
to be remarked that there are no 
tides in the Caspian. 

1. oTépata SH5exa; this number 
is also given by Plutarch, Pomp. 34. 
Both he and Strabo obtained their 
information from Theophanes, the 
Instorian of Pompey’s campaign , see 
introd. notice to No. 52. 

2, émiméAata évra. this 1s Coray’s 
emendation for émyeA@vta of the 
MSS. ‘They say that some of these 
mouths are blind, while others 
{though they have an ontlet] are 
quite shallow, so that they do not 
even leave sufficient depth of water 
for a vessel to anchor 1n.’ 

4. GpdikAvorou: ‘whereas the 
shore is washed on all sides by the 
sea and the rivers, {and therefore 
ought to be easily accessible,] every 
part of it is inaccessible.’ We are 
left to conjecture as to the conforma- 
tion of the ground about the mouth 
of the Cyrus in ancient times, but 
what we now find there may help us 
to understand the statements in the 
text. At the present day a narrow 
alluvial promontory, thirty miles in 
length, 1s thrown out at the mouth 
of the combined stream of the Kur 
and the Aras, and the main channel 
of the river, turning at an angle, 
nearly separates this from the main- 
land. In Strabo’s description, the 
500 stades of alluvial deposit seem 
to imply a similar projection, only 
at that time, probably, it was little 
more than a mass of mud and shoal 
water; the 60 stades of shore-line 


mAnotoy 5€ cat 6 ’Apagns éuBadrrer 


(}uwv) must mean the length of the 
chord across the commencement of 
this , and we must suppose that the 
chief branches of the river (of 
morapoi) entered the sea in this 
neighbourhood. 

7. tAnolov; Strabo here implies 
that the Cyms and the Araxes, which 
now join their waters, formerly had 
separate mouths, and Mela (3. 40, 
41), who wrote somewhat later, 
affirms the same thing. There can 
be little doubt that Strabo was here 
following Theophanes, who had 
visited this neighbourhood, and the 
minute description of the delta of 
the Cyrus in this extract implies that 
the authonty from whom it was 
derived was intimately acquainted 
with it. On the other hand, Pliny, 
though with some reserve (6. 26, 
‘ut plures existimavere’), and Ap- 
pian (A/ztkr. 103) state that these 
rivers met before reaching the sea. 
Plutarch (Pomp, 34) mentions both 
views without pronouncing between 
them, while Ptolemy (5. 13. 3, 6) 
says that the Araxes discharged its 
waters, partly into the Caspian Sea, 
and partly into the Cyrus. From 
2 comparison of these different state- 
ments, the traveller Karl von Baer, 
who is our chief authority for the 
geography of this region, drew the 
conclusion, that the change in the 
course of the Araxes, which caused 
it to communicate with the Cyrus, 
commenced early in the Chistian 
era, and that for a considerable time 
that river continued to flow both 


or 
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®& nn rn al “ 
tpaxds €x Tijs "Appevias exaintar jv b& exeivos Tpowbel yooy 


‘ n Eel 
TopevTdy Tor@y TO pEecOpov, ravryv 6 Ktpos dvanwAnpol. 


3. Tdya pey oby TO ToiotT@ yéver TOY avOpdmov obdév JE Fertility of 


if. ; For a tal rat s f 
Gadarrns’ ovdé yap TH yn xpGvrat kar’ afiar, warta pep 
> va ~~ ‘A 
5 expepovon Kapwov «al Toy NuepOtaroy, Tay b€ putdy" Kal yap 

Ta GevOadrH héper tvyxdves ° eripedclas ovde piKpas” 
b) 5 cage | ¥ \ > , / 
GA\Aa Tay’ Gomapta kal dryijpota TdvtTa ddbovTat, 


; = 
xadanep ot otpatevoarrés pact, KuxAdneidy twa dipyodpevoe 


Blov’ Twod\Aaxod yap onapeicay Gra€ bis expepew xapaoy 7 


10 Kal Tpis, Tov S€ awp@tov Kal TevTyKoyTdxovr, Gvéactoy Kal 
a Jar , =~ > > ta , 
Tatra ovde cidnpw TunOetoay GAN adrokirAy apotpw. TorlCeTaL 


b¢ way TO Tedioy Tod BaSvA@pviov Kai Tod Alyvatiov paddAov 


through its old and its new channel. 
See his paper, entitled ‘Der alte 
Lauf des Armenischen Araxes,’ in 
the Bulletin de la classe des sciences 
Aistoriques &c. de 2 Académie im- 
pertale de Saini Pitersbourg, vol. 14 
(1857), p. 330. He also believed 
that he discovered the ancient bed 
of the Araxes, by which it originally 
reached the sea; ¢bzd. pp. 321 foll., 
with the accompanying maps. 

I. fv 5 éketvos: ‘the deposit 
which the Araxes carries before it, 
thus clearing a passage for its stream, 
is replaced bythe Cyrus’; dvanAnpoi, 
lit. ‘makes up for.’ 

4. TavTa pev Expepovey kapTov: 
the same district is famed for its 
fertility at the present day. ‘The 
principal products of Shirvan are 
rice, silk, wine, some cotten, and 
tobacco.” LHvvel. Cyclop., Geography, 
sv, Georgia. This, however, does not 
apply to the delta of the Kur and 
Aras, or to the neighbouring plain of 
Mogan, which is now a desert steppe; 
but von Baer has given proof from 
history of the existence of an exten- 
sive system of irrigation in that 
plain in former times, of which 
traces remain in half-ruined canals 
at the present day; and he thinks 


that Strabo’s statement below about 
the fruitfulness of the land being due 
to the rivers (rots morapois Kai Tols 
adAors Uéaor, and his comparison of 
this district to the Babylonian plain, 
point to the existence of canal irri- 
gation in antiquity (pp. 323 foll.; 
see plan 2 zéid.). He is also of 
opinion that this plain might be 
once more made productive and 
healthy by renewing the canals and 
levelling the swampy ground (p. 
349) 
8. ot otpatevoavtes : 
phanes is meant. 
KuxAomeov: careless and easy, 
because well provided with the ne- 
cessaries of life; like that of the 
Cyclopes, which is described in the 
passage of the Odyssey just quoted. 
lo. avéactov kal tatta: ‘and 
that too without being ploughed 
[between the crops], and, [when it 
is ploughed], it is not ploughed with 
an iron share, but with a plough all 
of wood.’ The peculiar anastrophe 
of xat tavra is found elsewhere in 
Strabo, e.g. 28, 0. 53, No. 73 
dypapots Kal Tatra vopos xpwpEvots : 
for other examples, sce Meineke, 
Vind, Strabon., pp. 183, 186. 


Theo- 


Simplicity 
of the 
inhabi- 
tants. 


Their 
military 
force, 
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val a ” ae tf 

rots Torapois Kal Tots GAdows Ddaow Hor det rowdy puddrrew 

a a \ 

TH Ow" bra be TodTO Kal ebBordv eore TpdvEcTL BE Kal TO 

> ‘ 

eddepov éxetvwy paddrov. doxapor 8 ai dumedor pévovoa ba 

s lal 

TéAous, Teuvopevar OF Sia wevraernpidos, véar pev duereis 

an ? 

exhépovoww ron Kap, TéeAccat & aTobLddact Tocotroy wot 

= Con) > “ / ‘ 4 > a“ Ye . ‘ “ 

adiacw ey Tois KAnpaos OAV pépos. evepvyy 6 EoTL Kal Ta 
Bockjpara map’ abrots Ta TE Huepa Kal Ta Gypta. 

4. Kat ot GvOpwror xddAet kal peyéOer Biadepovres, GzAoz 
d€ Kal ov KammAtkol ovde yap voulopate Ta TOAAG xpGrTat, 
ovde dpiOpor toaor pel(w Tov Exatdv, GAG options ras 
GpoiBas mowtvrar Kal mpds TadAa d€ Ta Tod Blov Pabipws 
wv wv ’ p pet | s iq lat o ¢ ‘ ‘ ~ 
éxovov. azmeipor clot kal pérpwr T&v er axpiBes cal orabpdr, 
cal moA€uou b€ Kal woduTelas Kal yewpylas dzpovoyntus éxovoww* 
duws 6€ kal meCol cal ad’ innwy aywvitorta, ydol Te Kat 
katappaxtot, kabamep "Appevio. 5. or€AdXovaer b€ pel(w Tijs 
IBnpwv otpatidy. dmAlCover yap wat &@& pupiddas ae(Gr, 
¢ / BS / \ , a \ , 
immeas O€ puptovs kat dtaxtAtous, doors zpos Tlourniov bre- 
xivovvevoay. Kal TovToLs 0& cuuTOAELOdoLY of vouddes Tpds 

x ” Cad a \ \ : - ae ¥ 
tous €Ewlev, dozep Tois "IB8npou, kata tas aitas aitias. aAAws 
8 émixerpoior tots avOpazois woAAdKis GoTE Kal yewpyety 
KwAvovol. 


> \ L > \ / , wv 
dxoptiatat b€ elor cat ro€drat, Odpaxas éxovtes 


kat Oupeovs, Twepixpava d& Ojpea TapaTAnciws Tots “18npou. 
"Eote dé tis “AABavev xdpas kal 7) Kaomeavy, tod Kaoriov 
Ld 3 ¢ bod \ < , > an “ 4 
EOvous Exwveupos, ovTEp Kat 7 OdAaTTa, adarods dvtos vuré. 


9 8 é€x tis “IBnplas els tiv “AdBavriay eioBodr\} a Tis 


6. ddiaowv: sc. the vintagers. 

evepvq: ‘ well-grown.’ 

10. doptiow: ‘with goods,’ ‘in 
kind? 

15. KaTadpakro: ‘armed in 
mail’; cp. 11. 14. 9 Tiv Karddppax- 
tov immoy, of the Armenians. Tacitus 
(ist. 1. 79), in speaking of the 
use of the ‘catafracta’ among the 
Khoxolani, describes it as ‘ tegi- 
men ferreis laminis aut praeduro 


corio consertum,’ 

17. puptous Kai SioyiAious: the 
MSS. give diopupious for pupiovs, but 
Plutarch (Pow. 35), who no doubt 
was also quoting from Theophanes, 
states the number as day Alous immeis 
émt pupiors. 

22. mepixpava S¢ Oypeta: ‘ caps 
or helmets of wild-beasts’ skins.’ 

23. 4 Kaomavy: this district lay 
south of the Cyrus and Araxes, 


nm 
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KapBvonviis avidpov te xal tpaxelas émt tov *AdaCéviov 
TOTAMOV. 
Onpevtixot 58 kat adroi kal of xktves attdv eis drepBodny, 
> , a x ga 4 \ a 
ov Texv7y WAAOV 1 OTOVdI) TH Tept TodTO. 
, a 
5 6, Aradépover 52 kat of BacrArcts* vuvi pey oby cfs dmavrov 
v , \ n 
Gpxel, mporepov dé Kal Kad’ Exdoryy yAGrtav ida éBactrevorTo 


n b] c 
yAGrrar 8 eloiv &€ wal etxooww adrois 81d TO Mi) Numerous 
dialects. 


ExaoTot, 

eveTipixtov mpos dAArAovs. 

Peper 8 yh Kai rdv épmerGy Ena tév Oavacivwy xal 
to oxoptious Kkat daddyyia’ tov b& dadayylwy Ta pev Tore? 
yeAGrtas aroOvncKey, Ta 5 KAalovras 760m Tov oixetwv. 

7. Qeods 5& typGow “HAvov wat Aia wat Tedyjvyv, dta- Chief 
ghepdvTws SF mv Nednvnv. eort 8 avrijs +O tepov ris ee 
"I8npias mAnctov’ tepatar 8 ayijp évtysdtaros peta ye Tov 
Bactréa, mpoertas ris lepas x@pas, TOAAS kal evavdpor, Kal 


i 
uu 


avtis Kai Tay tepodotAwy, Gy évdovoidot woAAol Kal mpodn- Soothsay- 


, rs > 4 : Dewy PON , , ing. 
Tevovoiw" os 8 dy airév émi wA€oy Katdoxetos yevdpevos "= 


20 


ral \ ‘\ 
TAavaTaL KaTa Tas 
adver Syoas tepa 


tAas povos, todroy cvdAAaBav 6 iepeds 
; a x > ‘ 9 a 
Tpépet ToAvTEAGS Tov EviavTdy Exelvor, 


éxeita Tpoaxdels els tiv Ovalay rijs Geod, civ GAdous tepeiors 


Overar puptobeis. 


ms 8€ Ovotas 6 Tpdmos otros: Exwy Tis Human 


A a= Sac . 
tepav Adyxnv iinép eat vopos dvOpwrobvreiv, TapedOav ex Tod * pce 


mAnOovs maler dud Tis mAevpas els THY Kapdiay, ovK dmetpos 


5. Aradépovor: ‘are held in 
honour among them ’ 

. TOv éptrerav eva tav Gava- 
cipwv: Plutarch (Pomp. 36) says 
that Pompey, when within three 
days’ march of the Caspian, ind 
mAn@ous épmerayv Oavacipwy dmerpary. 
The poisonous snakes of the plain of 
Mogan are noticed by von Baer, 
i aah daddyya: the description 
shows that these were tarantulas. 
Lunemann, in his Descriptzo Caucasz, 
p. 58, says on the authonty of the 


eighteenth-century traveller, Gul- 
denstaedt—‘ In collibus argillosis 
prope Alazonium multae cavernae 
Invenluntur, im quibus tarantulae 
degunt.’ 

13. THY SeAqvyv: cp. 12. 3. 31, 
No. 57, where Strabo identifies this 
divinity with the goddess worshipped 
at Amena in Pontus, who was the 
Anatolian Great Goddess. The 
mention of numerous tepdSovAor in 
this connexion seems to confirm this, 
as they were commonly found in the 
sanctuaries of Asia Minor. 


Old age 
held in 
honour. 
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, , a at é ” 
TroovTov' meadvtos 8€ onpetodyTat pavteia Twa eK Tov 
arépatos Kal els Td Kowdv anodalvovor, Kopicbévtos b€ Tod 
odpatos «ls te xwplov emPBatvovow dravtes xabapoio 


XpOpevot. 
8. ‘YrepBadrdrdvtws 8 75 yhpas TysGow AABavol kal rd 
can x > lal , ‘ , S > nd 
Tév GAdwv, ov TGV yovéwy pdvov' TeAvnKdTwY BE ovX SoLoy 
5 lol , 
dpovriew obd¢ peurfiodar. cvyxatoptrrovoer pévrot Ta xpHpata 
abrots, cal 81a TodTo TévnTes CSow oddty TaTp@ov ExovTes. 


No. 54.—THE TAURUS RANGE; THE EUPHRATES AND 
TIGRIS ; THE LAKE ARSENE. 


(XE 29,35 tere) 


An accurate description is here given of the mountain system of 
Western Asia—theTaurus running through the S. of Asia Minor, and 
at the eastern extremity of that country throwing off the Anti-Taurus 
to the N., and the Amanus, the commencement of the chains of 
Syria and Palestine, tothe S ; then, as it pursues its course towards 
the E., forming a marked boundary between Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia, and increasing in elevation until it culminates in Mount 
Niphates near the sources of the Tigris, and ramifying both to N. 
and S., especially through Armenia. That country, which from its 
great elevation (the ordinary level is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea) forms as it were the roof of Western Asia, is the birthplace 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. Each of these rivers has two sources, 
and runs in two separate streams in the early part of its course; 
Strabo however only mentions one of these—for the Euphrates the 
western affluent, the modern Frat, for the Tigris the eastern, or 
river of Bitlis; but he rightly represents the former as rising in the 
N., the latter in the S., of the Taurus., i.e. of Armenia. In the 
neighbourhood of the eastern source of the Tigris is the Lake Arsene 
(Lake of Van), which is a remarkable natural phenomenon, being 


I. pavreia mwa: the custom of Gauls, 4. 4 5, No 17. 
divining from human victims is 3. Kabapoiw xpmpevor: ‘as a 
mentioned also as existing among mode of expiation.’ 
the Lusitani, 3. 3. 6, and among the 


or 


to 


« 
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“ 


a brackish piece of water, 5,000 feet above the sea, without any 
visible outlet, surrounded by lofty mountains, and go miles in its 
extreme length. 


2. Td yap dpos todto dpyerar pev and ths Kaplas xat 
Avxias, adn’ évradda pev ote TAdTos ovTE Dos a&idAoyor 
delxvuci' efaiperar 5€ wodAd mpotov Kara tas NedtOovlas 
(atrae & elot vivo Kara& ry dpyhy ris MapptAwy wapadias), 
emt b& tds dvarodds éxrewdpevoy abdGvas paKpov’s ato- 
AapBavet tors tOv Kidlkwr' cira tH wev To "Apavoy dz’ 
abtod oxiCeras TH 5 6 ’Avtitavpos, év 


ce 
@® 
rs 


% Me of x 
Ta Kopuava téputar ta 
3 A ” + = a 
éy Tots Gvw A€eyouevors Kaznadokiv. otros pev ody ey TH 
Karaovia teAevta, 76 5€ "Apavor pos pexpt Tod Etpparov cat 

a a ’ 2 A ” rs > 
ts Medtryvijs mpdeor, Kal jv 7) Koppaynva ti} Karnasoxia 
Tapaketar’ exdexerat O€ TA TEpay Tod Evdparov opy, cvvext} 
pev Tols mpoerpypevors WAY door diakdaTE peor Sid pécwy 6 
ToTapss, TOAATY 8 emldoow AapBdver els TO Tos Kai TO 

f s 4 é x ? & f f e 
mAaTos Kal TO TOAVTXLOES. TO 6’ OUY voTLwraToY padLoTa 
eat 6 Tadpos dpitwr riv ’Appeviav avo tijs Meconvotapias. 

3. ’Evreddev 6& auddrepor féovow of tiv Mecozoreputay 

3 ’ \ \ f 9 / 3 x 
€YKUKAOUMEVOL TOTAPOL Kal GuvaTTOVTES GAAIAOLS EyyUsS KaTa 
thv BafSvdwviarv, eita exdidovres eis THY Kata Tlépoas 
Oadatrav, & te Etdpdtns cal Tiypis. gore d€ nal peifwy 6 
Eidpdrys Kal rem drékeror xdpay cKokd TO pelOpe, Tas 


- 


\ ” $ a Qa 7 ¢ “ i cf anes 
myas éxwov év TO TpocBopelm pepe Tod Tavpov, pewy 0 ent 
& cal cal ca ¢ Lal 
Svow 51a Tijs “Apwevias THs peyadns Kadoupevys pEeXpe TIS 

~ “a > es x oS ? / 
puxpas, év de£ta €yov ravTyy ev dpiorepa S€ THY AktAronvyy 


5, atvroAapBaver: ‘encloses.’ of the Taurus, have been explored, 


7, 74 Képava; the Cappadocian 
Comana is here distinguished from 
the city of the same name in Pontus ; 
see below, No. 57. It is situated 
in one of the avAGves just mentioned. 

i2. Siaxomrer: the rapids and 
cataracts which are formed by the 
river in passing through the ravines 


though at great risk, by one Huro- 
pean, Count von Moltke, who passed 
this way in 1838; see his Lrrefe 
uber Zustinde in der Tiirket ats 
den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, Pp. 221. 

14. padtora eotiv 6 Tatipos: ‘is 
the Taurus proper.’ 


Branches 


of the 
Taurus. 


Course 
of the 
Euphrates, 


of the 
Tigris. 


Lake 
Arsene 
(Lake of 
Van). 
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clr’ envotpéper pds vorov, cvvanrer b& KaTa Ti extotpopny 
rots Kanmaddxwy dplous’ befia b& ratra adets cal Ta Tov 
Koppaynvar, dpiorepa 8% tiv Axduonviy cat Lodyviy Tijs 
peyddns Apuevtas tpderow ert ri Suplay cal AauBdver TdAw 
tAAnv emorpopiyy eis tiv BaBvdwvlav kal rov Tlepouxdv 
kdAtov. 6 b& Tlypis éx Tod voriov pépovs Tod avrod dpovs 
evexOeis ext tip Sedevxevay ovvanre. to Edppdtn tAnciov 
kal moved THY Mecomorapulay mpds atrdv, cir’ exdidwor xal 
atros els Tov abroy KdATOv. d1€xovor BF GAAHAwY al znyal 
tod te Edpparov xat tod Tiyptos wept ducxtAlous Kal revta- 
Koglovs oTadlous. 

14. 8. Eiot 6& cal Atuva kara THY Appeviay peyddat, pia pev 
) Mavtiary, Kvavi épunvevdetca, peyiotn, @s hact, peta THY 
MatGriv, Gdyvpod Bdatos, dujxovea péxpt THs “Atpozartias, 
Zyouca Kal dAomyyta’ 1) be “Apony), yv kal Owzizw Kadofow 
ott S€ vitpiris, Tas 8 eaOnras pares Kat diakaivers bia be 


5. GAAnv émotpodyy: this refers 
to the great bend which the river 
makes where it approaches Amanus ; 
were it not for that chain of moun- 
tains. it would enter the Mediter- 
ranean. 

7. Xedetkerav: this city on the 
Tigris had risen on the fall of 

sabylon, and was in turn superseded 
by the neighbouring Ctesiphon ; 
near this place the two rivers were 
connected by means of canals. 

8. mpos atrév: ‘relatively to 
it,’ and so ‘ with it.’ 

10, SioxtAlous kal mevtakoctous : 
Diodorus (2. 11) gives the same 
estimate, but half this distance 
would be nearer the mark. 

13. Kvava éppavevdetoa: this is 
a translation, not of Mavtrayn, but 
of the name for this lake which is 
given in 11. 13. 2, Kamavra (erro- 
neously in the MSS. Sata), which 
means ‘blue,’ for its old name in 
Armenian was Kapoit-dzow, i.e. 


‘blue lake’; Kiepert, Lehrbuch, 
p. 71: it is the brackish lake of 
Urnmia. 

1s. "Aponvy: called in Ptolemy, 
5. 13. 8, Arsissa, which name is 
thought to be recognized in that of 
the town of Arjish, on the northern 
shore of the Lake of Van; Saint- 
Martin, Afémoires sur P Arménie, 
1. p. 56: Assyriologists find a name 
corresponding to Arsissa in the 
accounts of the Assyrian invasions 
of Armenia ; see Duncker, //éstory 
of Antiquity (Eng. Trans.), 1. pp. 
&20, k21. The other name, Owmi7:s, 
is more accurately given by Ptolemy, 
5. 13. 18, as Owomeris, for this lake 
is called by Armenian writers Lake 
of Dosp, from its being sitnated in 
the province of Dosp, of which the 
city of Van was the capital; Saint- 
Martin, of. c7é., pp. 55, 131- 

16. €or. S€ wtpitis : ‘it contains 
potash.’ 
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pépetat 6€ de aris 6 Tlypis 


+ AY tas \ ai f ” 
ano THs Kata TOV Niparny dpeuijs dpyndeds, duixtov @vdAdrrev 
A a x - 3 
70 petua bid tiv d€dTyTa, ap ob Kal rotvona, Mydor tlypiv 
Ud x , s e Tks y “~ 3 la € 
KadovyTwy TO Tégevpa’ Kal otros mey exer TOAVELDE!S Ly Obs, of 
d€ Atprator évds eldovs eicl Kara St Tov pvydy Tis Aiwyns els 


at > x e \ \ 4 , , Pee 
Bapabpov eunecay 6 ToTapos Kal ToAUY TOTO evexOels bd 


ys avatéAXer xara tH Nadwvitew. 


stitnted this, which Eustathius reads 
in his quotation of the passage 
isee Muller, Zidex Var. Leet., p. 
1018), for fy7re, the general read- 
ing of the MSS., which Meineke 
follows. For the meaning cp. 
Southgate’s Warrative of a Tour 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, &¢., 
vok 2, p: 306: ‘I found in the 
bazaars at Van a singular substance, 
which the people informed me rose 
and formed on the surface of the 
lake, and was collected and used 
by them in washing clothes. It 
was in flat cakes, none of which 
were more than an inch thick. It 
was white, imperfectly crystallized, 
and extremely fragile.” An analysis 
of a specimen showed it to be 
‘alkaline salts, composed chiefly 
of carbonate of soda and chlorite 
of sodium.’ 

1. heperar Sé St avrys: there 
is no connexion between the Lake 
of Van and the Tigris, but as the 
eastern source of that river is 
separated from the lake by an 
interval of only a few miles, and 
the watershed between them is low, 
the belief in a subterranean com- 
manication would easily arise. The 
stream which enters the lake at its 
head would then come to be re- 
garded as the upper course of the 
Tigris. See Tozer’s Zurkish Ar- 
MENU, PP. 292, 294. 

2, dpikroy ; cp. 6. 2. 4, of the 
Rhone passing through the Lake 


~ 


of Geneva, @ TUB HEVEL TO pet pa dea 


ry 


Aluyns icv, dparhy o@lov Thy puaiv. 


The idea is suggested by the differ- 
ence of colour of the water of the 
two for some distance below the 
point where the river enters; in 
the case of the Khone this is trace- 
able for more than a mile. 

3. Mydwv tlypiv kaAovvtwyv Té 
wofevpa: this is true; but the 
Semitic form of the name, Diglath 
or Dekel (the Hliddekel of Gen. 
2.14, and Diglito of Pliny, #72 
6. 127), was the earlier, and is still 
in use among the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia in the form Dijleh. 
Kiepert, Lekréuch, p. 79, and Leet. 
of the Bible, art. Hiddekel. 

5. els Bapabpov eumecadv: this 
statement is repeated with some 
exaggeration of detail in 16. 1. 21, 
and is found also in several Latin 
authors, as Pliny, doc. c7#., Seneca, 
Nat, Guaest. 3. 26, and especially 
Lucan, Pharsal. 3.261, * At Tigrim 
subito tellus absorber. hiatu, i Oc- 
cultosque tegit cursus, Tursusque 
ren vo flumen pelagi 
non abnegat undis.” It would seem 
as if Milton had one of these pas- 
sages in his mind, when he repre- 
sented Satan as entering Paradise, 
‘Where Tigris at the foot of Para- 
dise | Into a gulf shot underground, 
till part | Rose up a fountain by the 
tree of life’; Far. Last, 9. jo. 

7. Kata TH ee this 
is impossible, since Chalonitis is far 
away in the eastern part of Assyria. 
Sir E, H. Bunbury (72st, of Anczent 
Geography, 2. p. 259° suggests that 
there is a mistake in the name. 


Mazaca 
Aatsati- 
yeh). 
Mount 
Argaeus, 
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ASIA MINOR: NORTHERN AND CENTRAL 
PORTION. 


No. 55.—MounT ARGAEUS. 
(XII. 2, 7, 8.) 


THIS gigantic and solitary volcanic mountain, the snowy peaks 
of which are visible from several sides at a distance of 50 miles, is 
the highest pomt in Asia Minor, reaching an elevation of 13,150 
feet. The craters which once occupied its summit are much broken 
away, but all round its lower slopes there is a belt of volcanic 
cones. Its fires are now extinct, but in Strabo’s time, although no 
eruptions took place, there was considerable volcanic activity about 
its sides and base. Strabo could hardly have failed to be well 
acquainted with it, since his home at Amasia was not far distant, 
and he speaks also (12. 2. 3) of having resided for some time in the 
Cappadocian Comana. 


7. "Ev 8@ rH Kidtxla xadoupévy [ort] ra MdCaxa 7 pntpd- 
wodis Tod €Ovous’ Kadeirat 8 EvoéBera xal airy éaixdAnow 
 mpos TG ’Apyatw’ keirar yap b7d To 'Apyaiw dpe: TavTwy 
tyndordr kat avéxAemTov xidve Thy axpéperay ExovrTt, ad’ js 

¢ > / > ? poet > , - 
gaciv of avaBatvovtes (odrot 8 eicly OAlyor) xaTozTevec Oa 

1 tq Kidtxia KaAdoupevg sub. 
orpatnyia: the (Roman) prefecture 


of Cappadocia which was called 
Cilicia 


named Caesareia by Tiberius, ac- 
cording to the usual account, but 
more probably by Claudius (see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia 


2. kat att. as well as Tyana, 
which was called Eusebeia ad 
Taurum. Mazaca was subsequently 


Afinor, p. 303): hence the modern 
name Kaisariyeh. 


on 
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tats alOplais dudw ra meAdyn To Te Tlovtixdy kat 7d "Iootxdy. 
Ta pev ody GrAa Adu mpds ovvorkiapoy exer TOAEWS* Gvudpds 
Te yap éote kal dvd xvpos did Ty dAtywpiay TOv yepdvwv Kal 
atelxtatos, Taxa be kal énirndes, Iva pr os epduars memoWdres 
5T@ Téelyet opddpa Anorevorey Tedioy olxodyTEes Addous iTEp- 
Sefious éxov Kat odx euBedeis. Kal Ta KUKdo Be ywpla ever 
TeAdws apopa kal dyedpynta xalzep dvra mediwd, GAA’ Eoriy 


ow A Ay o = - 
Tpotovot Kat TupiAnata Volcanic 


dupden kat dromerpa. puixpdv 8’ ére 
soil. 


media kat peorad BdoOpav mupds emt oradiovs ToAAOUs wore 


€ n a 
ro TéppwOev 7 Komidy TOv emirndelwr, Kal Td SoKody 8& wAEo- 


véxtTna Tapaxelwevoy exer xivdvvoy’ avAov yap trapyovons 
cxeddy Te THs cuymdons Kammabdoxlas 6 ’Apyatos exer mept- 


keluevoy Spupoy wate eyytbev 6 fvdtopcs mdpeotww, add’ of 


I. tats aiOpiats: ‘on cloudless 
days’; cp. 4. 5. 2, No 18. 

dudwo ta weAdyn: this has 
already been noticed in connexion 
with Strabo’s descnption of this 
part of Asia Minor as an ioOpds 
(11. 1. 7, No. 50). A glance at 
the map will show that the distance 
and the intervening mountain chains 
render this impossible; if further 
evidence 1s required, having been 
on the summit of Argaeus, I can 
affirm that neither sea zs visible, _ 

2. Ta pev otv dAAa aduq: ‘its 
other conditions (except its neigh- 
bourhood to Argaeus, which 1s 
spoken of below as a mAeovéxrnya 
on account of the supply of timber) 
are unfavourable.’ 

6. kat ow épBedets: the reading 
of the MSS is wai éuBereis, but rt 
is generally agreed that the negative 
must be supplied; the meaning 
then is—‘lest, trusting in their wall 
as a defence, they should take 
vigorously to brigandage, since the 
plain in which they dwell has com- 
manding heights, which are not 
within range’; that is to say, the 


only thing which would deter them 
from brgandage on a large scale 
1s their not having a fortified place 
to retireto Meineke (Vind. Stra- 
boit., Pe 192) suggests é«Bedeis or 
aveuBerers, but these words are not 
found elsewhere. 

8. trémerpa: ‘rocky beneath 
the surface,’ as in 16, 2. 36 (No 
77) Similarly tpvépo: below means 
‘with water beneath the surface,’ 
and dpappos in 1. 3. 4 means ‘sandy 
beneath the surface.’ This epithet, 
together with dypwdn, exactly de- 
scribes the present state of the plain 
of Kaisariyeh, which is covered 
with volcanic stones and powder 

II. d&VAov* this arises from the 
elevation of Cappadocia, the level 
of the plains bemg not less than 
4,000 feet above the sea. Hence, 
as Strabo remarks (12. 2 10), this 
country, though lying further south 
than Pontus, 1s the colder of the 
two. 

13 Spupdv: at the present day 
there are no forest trees on the sides 
of Argaeus, and springs of water 
are rare. 
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o col a ee 
Presence of Yroxe(uevos TO Spm Td70t Kal adrol ToAAaXOD mupa Exovow, 


fire. 


River 
Melas. 


da 8% Kai Dpvdpoi elor oxpe Tdat, ovre rod Tupds obte Tob 
Baros els tiv emipdverav exx’aTovTOs, Gate kal mod ew Ti 
mrelatny' gor. 8 Srov cal EAGSEs €ot Td Edabos Kal viKTwWp 
e£anrovras pddyes an’ abrod. 
wevor Tov Evtiopdv TowtdvTat, Tots b& ToAAois Kivdvvds EoTL, 
kal pddsota Tois KTyveow eunlrrovor els ad%jdAovs BdOpous 
Tupes. 

8. “Eote 5 xal moTapos ev TO TEdlm TS pd THs TdérAEws 
Médas xadovpevos, Goov retrapdxovta atadtovs biexwv Tis 
mddews, ev TanmewoTepw THs TOAEwS Xwpiw Tas THyas Exar. 
TavrTy] me ov axpyatos attols eotw odx UrepdeEcov Exwv Td 
peda, els €An de wal Auras Siaxedmevos Kaxot Tov a€pa Tob 
Oépous Tov wept THY mOALW, kal TO AaTouetoy SE ToLet SVoxXpN- 
atov kalwep evypnotoy dv’ mAatapGves yap eloty, ap’ dy Thy 
Adelav exew UpOovoy cvpBaiver toils Ma€axnvots apds Tas 
olxodouias, xadvaTopevat 8 I7d Tov bdatwy at TAdKes ayvTt- 


\ a >> ee ee A , 
apdatrovot. Kal tadra 6 €ort Ta EAN TavTaxod TupiAnTTa. 


No. 56.—SINOPE, AND THE MOUTH OF THE HALyYs. 
CMTS. 15, 12.) 


The greatness of Sinope as a trading station arose from the 
position which it occupied in respect both of sea and land. It 
stands near the northernmost point of Asia Minor, where the 
coastline of that country, halfway between its eastern and westem 
extremities, projects into the Euxine, so that it commands the spaces 


1c, MéAas: it is now called vated,’ while in 13. 1. 22 (dmepdégcos 


Kara-su, or Blackwater. 

12, Tavty; ‘thus (from its sources 
being low) it is unserviceable, because 
its stream is not on higher ground’: 
tmepdéftos, which is used above in 
the sense of ‘ commanding’ (Addous 
imepdefious), here means ‘more ele- 


tov fod) it is ‘higher up the stream’ 
15. tAatapaGves; ‘rocky ledges.’ 
ayy Aeiav: ‘fine stone for 
building’; in 15. 1. 67 this word is 
used for ‘ precious stone.’ 
Ij. avtimpatrovot; ‘cause diffi- 
culty in working.’ 


ol pey ody éurretpo pvAarrd- 5 
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of sea on either side. From this point of view it may be compared 
with Carthage, which in the same manner held the key of the two 
basins of the Mediterranean, and of the communication between 
them. As regards the interior of the country also it was a place of 
great importance, for, until the inland route to Ephesus was organized 
during the last centuries before Christ, it was the outlet of the 
commerce of eastern Asia Minor (see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia 
Alinor, p. 28). Thus Strabo tells us (12. 2. 10) concerning the 
valuable red earth (piAros, xubrica) which was found in Cappa- 
docia, that it was called ‘Sinopic earth,’ because it was brought 
down to Sinope for export. The description of the city which is 
here given closely corresponds to that of Polybius (4. 56. 5, 6), and 
would apply equally well to the modern town, which occupies the 
same site, and retains its ancient name. The following description 
of the place, as seen from the sea, may serve to illustrate this: ‘It 
occupies the narrow isthmus which joins a triangular peninsula to 
the mainland, and consequently has two sea-faces. It is enclosed 
by massive walls, with towers, which follow the shore and run 
across from the sea to the harbour; and on the side towards the 
mainland there is a large castle. The peninsula spreads, and rises 
steeply towards the sea, where the ground which forms the base of 
the triangle falls in precipices.’ 


11. Etr atry Swann, cradiovs mevrijxovta ths ’Appevys Sinope 
di€xovea, aftoAoywrdryn THy TavTn TeAEwy. exTicay pey od” 
avtny MiAnotot, Karacxevacapern 5 vavTixdy enipxe Tips Its history, 
évrés Kuavéwy Oadarrys, kal £m S€ moAdGy aydvwy peretye 
5 tots “EAAnow’ adrovounbeica 5¢ ToAdv xpdvov odde La TEAOUS 
epvaake tiv eAevOepiav, GAN ex moAropklas éadw kal eovAcvoe 
Papraxn mparov, erecta rots biadeEaperois exeivov pexpe Tod 
Evrdropos xal Tév xatadvodvtwv “Pwpaiwy éxetvov. 6 b€ 
Evrarwp xat eyeryndn éxet cal erpddy dtapepdvrws 8¢€ 
10 éripnoev ati pntpdeToAly te Ths BaciAclas UréAaBev. €or. position, 
Se xal dvcet Kat mpovola xareoxevacpern Kah@s’ iputat yap 
7. Papvaxy: in 183 B.C.; from 8. Eimdropos: Mithridates the 


this time it became the residence of Great. 
the kings of Pontus. 


4g 


capture by 
Lucnilus. 
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ext adyém xeppovnoov twds, éxarépuber b& rob lrOyod Arpeves 
xal vatvora0ua kal myAapvdeia Oavpacta, wept Sv elpixapev 
ort deurépar Oripav ot Suwreis exovor, tpitny 5¢ BuCavtior’ 
kal xixdw 8°  xeppdvyoos mpopéBAnTrar paxidders axTas 


‘ id 
éxoveas Kal KkowAddas Tiras doavel BdOpovs zeTpivovs, obs 5 


a “a > 4 lal 
Kahotor xourtxidas’ mAnpotrtat b€ obror petewpiabelons THs 


“ 4 \ A 
Oaddrrns, ws Kal d1a TotTo otK edazpdotToy TO Xwplov Kal bia 
a tA 4 8 Lg 
70 macay Thy Ths wérpas emipdvecay extrddy Kal aveTiBatov 
= a s v ty > a lon , ” , 
erat yume wedl GvwOer perTor Kat uTEp TIS TOAEWS EVYEwWY 
b] Se \ ae f ~ Ad be 
gore TO edadhos Kal aypoxnmiots Kexoopyntar TuKVOts, TOAD be 
uadAov Ta mpodotera. adti) d° 7) TéAts TeTELxLoTaL KaAGs, Kal 
cal cal = n 
yuuvasiw 6 Kal dyopa cal otoats KexdopyTat AapTpas. 
S lad f 
toavtn 5 otca bls Suws EdAw, TpdTEpoy prev TOD Papyaxov 
wmapa ddgav aldridiws éximerdrvtos, totepov b€ v7d AevxdAdov 
a: ‘ 
Kal Tod éyxaOnuevov tuparrou Kal évTos Gua Kal éxtos ToALop- 
. e BY fed , 
Koupern 6 yap éyxatactadeis t7d Tod BactAéws Ppotpapxos 
o “~ Lol \ 
Baxyxiéns tmovodv det tiva apodoclay éx tay évdobev kal 
ToAXas aixias xal opayas ToLdy, amayopetoat Tods arOparous 
enolnoe Tpds Auda pyr’ autvacbat dvvapevous yevvaiws pijre 
? \ Fa wa ay > b \ \ x 
mwpoo0écba Kata ocupBacets. edrwoav 6 ovv* Kal Tov pey 
v , Led ‘ a ¢ c Y 24 * x nm 
adNov Kéopor THs wOAEws dre@tAakey 6 AetvxodAos, tiv be TOD 


2. Tjept av eipykapev: cp. 7. 6, 
2, No. 38: the port of Pharnacia 
between Trapezus and Sinope, is 
there said to have had the first catch 
of the tunnies; see also 12. 3. I9. 

6. xowikiSas: this was evidently a 
local name, for the word is not used 
in this sense elsewhere ; it was sug- 
gested, apparently, by a resemblance 
to the yout measure. What Strabo 
says about them is illustrated by 
the following passage from Hamil- 
ton’s Researches in Asia Aliner, i. 
p. 310. ‘Crossing the town to the 
north I passed through a sally-port, 
and descended to the beach, where 
the wall was built upon a sharp de- 


composing shelly limestone, which 
I was surprised to find full of small 
circular holes, apparently resembling 
those described by Strabo, under the 
name of Choenicides; but those 
which I saw were not above nine 
inches in diameter, and from one to 
two feet deep. There can, how- 
ever. be no doubt that such cavities 
would, if larger, render it almost 
impossible for a body of men to 
wade on shore.’ 

10, adypoxnmiors ; 
dens,’ 

21. tHv ToD BudAdpou adpaipav: 
a globe constructed by a local 
artist. 
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/ al ¢ 
BiAdpov odaipay pe xal tov AdtdédvuKov, SOéridos Epyov, dv 
a \ 
€xetvoe olxiothy évdutcoy Kal etivwy ws Gedv' a dé Kal 
fal > a. lal a yy/ ~ \ 
Pavtetoy avtov’ Boxet 8% rév ‘laoom oupmtdrevodvtwy eivar Kat 
KaTaoxeiy Tovtoy Tov rémov. «10 torepov Mudjoroe ri 
bd t SO 7 A aan. b) ! Leas | , b] , 
evpvtay lddvres kal Thy dobeveray Tov évoixovvTwv efdtaoavTo 
sy 
kat éwoikous écreAav’ vuvt d¢ Kat “Papaiey atoktay dédexrat, 
\ n 
Kal pépos THS TéAEWS Kal THS Xwpas exelvwn eori. 
n 3 ° n nr 
12. ’Evreddev 8 eeés tod “Advos éxBodi morapod 
>? iG 9 \ ce € fol ve Se, ‘ iN ‘ ° 
evopactat 8 and tov GAGpy ds mapappet’ exer 8% ras mHyas ev 
tT peyadn Kamnadoxia tis Tovtixns mAnolov xara Tip 
n BSye@an ; z. 7 U} TAN i 
Kapionvijy, evexdels 8 eal duow odds, cir’ emiotpéwas 
mpos thy apxtoy bia te Tadarav Kat TapAayovwv opicer 
4 ‘ ‘\ , é x t € yy aN Fe \ 
rovrous Te kal Tovs Aevxoovpous. yet 8 kal Swvwziris cal 
nr € i > XN « e fol 7: 
maca 7 pexpt Bibvvlay dpewn 7) vmepxemévn THs AEexOcions 
, 5 
mapoAlas vautnynowmov vAnv ayadiv Kal evdKataKxdptotov. 
a \ \ 
9 8& SivoTiris cal opévdapvoy Pier kal dpoxapvov, e& ov ras 
/ t Any ‘ Nae / , ¢ \ 
TpanéCas téuvovow' amaca bt kal eAadpurds eorw 7 piKpoy 
dnep ris Oadatrns yewpyoupern. 


1. tov AtréAuKov; the story of 
the finding of this statue, and the 
dream of Lucullus connected with 
it, are given by Plutarch, Lacud/. 23. 

8. 4 tod “AAvos éxBoAy: the 
river, the water of which throughout 
its course 1s very turbid, here forms 
a large delta, and discolours the 
sea by the sediment carried down 
into it- 

amo tov a\av: the gender 
of the relative following shows thrt 
aAay is from dai, ‘salinae’”’ The 
etymology here given seems to be 
correct, the root being a/, the Ar- 
menian for ‘salt’; Kiepert, Lezr- 
buch, p. 89 The modern namie, 
Kizil-irmak, or Red River, is de- 
rived from the red sediment. 


10. tH peyGAy KammaSoxia ; Cap- 
padocia Proper, as distinguished 
from Pontus; cp. 12. 1. 4. 

13. Aevkootpous- another name 
for the Cappadocians: cp 12-3 9; 
Herod. 1. 72. 

16 tds tpaméas: ornamental 
wood for tables was a consideiable 
article of trade at this time, Strabo 
mentions it as being brought also 
from the Ligurian coast 4 6 2, 
No. 19). Other kinds of wood are 
spoken of by the Roman poets as 
coming from the northern coast of 
Asia Minor, Hor. Od 1. 14 11 
‘Pontica pinus’, Catull. 4 13 
*Cytore buxifer.’ At the present 
day the sea-slopes in this pait are 
clothed witli dense forests. 


Mouth 
of the 
Halys. 


Forest land. 
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No. 57.—RELIGIOUS SANCTUARIES IN CAPPADOCIA AND 
PONTUS. 


(XII. 2. 3, 8. 31, 32, 36, 37) 


The researches of Professor Ramsay have thrown much light on 
the subyect of the primitive religion of Asia Minor, and by so 
doing have explained many passages of Strabo, the bearings of 
which were obscure before. It appears that the worship which 
prevailed throughout that country was that of two divinities, male 
and female, who were the object of common rites (ctpBapa Geoi), 
and stood to one another in the relation of son and mother (10. 
3.15). In various parts of the country, but especially in Pontus 
and Cappadocia, as we see from the extracts here given, they were 
known by the names Men and Ma, in Phrygia as Sabazius and 
Agdistis (10. 3. 12,15; 12.5. 3), and elsewhere by other titles. The 
Greeks applied to them the names of their own divinities—Zeus, 
Apollo, Dionysus, and Asclepius to the one, Enyo, Leto, Artemis, 
Ge to the other—according to the attributes in respect of which 
they traced the most marked resemblance between them. The 
Anatolian goddess was also the Great Mother, Rhea, or Cybele, 
whose origin the Greeks themselves referred to Phrygia; and the 
god was Attis. The subordination of the male to the female 
divinity points to the existence of the social system which traced 
descent through the mother (Ramsay, in Journal of Hell. Studies, 
vol. 9, pp. 350-352). The idea that these two were a moon-god and 
mvon-goddess, which has found favour both in ancient and modern 
times, probably originated in the similarity of Men tothe Greek pny, 
Bnyn The name of Anaitis, by which, as we see from inscriptions, 
the goddess was frequently called (Ramsay, /. H. S., vol. 10, pp. 225 
foll.), disposed Strabo towards tracing these rites toa Persian origin ; 
he speaks of the gods that were worshipped at Zela as Mepatxot Geoi, 
and describes the cult as having been established there by the 
Persians after a defeat of the Sacae (11. 8. 4). This name may 
have been introduced in the eastern districts of Asia Minor from 
Cappadocia, where Persian influence was still powerful in Strabo’s 
time, for he mentions (15. 3. 15) having himself visited the Magian 
Sanctuaries in that country; while in the western districts it may 
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have been due to the Persian colony which was settled in the valley 
of the Hermus (13. 4. 13; cp. Pausan. 5. 25.5,63 Tac. Amz. 3. 62). 
That the rites themselves did not come from Persia seems to be 
proved by their having nothing akin to the ceremonies, which 
Pausanias (Zec. c7¢.) ascribes to this Persian colony. An additional 
element of complication is introduced by the appearance of 
a Semitic characteristic in the eastern part of Anatolia in the 
abhorrence of the pig as an unclean animal (12. 8. 9, and Ramsay, 
fist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 32), while this feature was wholly 
absent from the western districts. This is best explained by sup- 
posing that, whereas the ruling tribes in the western region, 
Phrygians and others, were akin to the Greeks, and, entering the 
country as invaders from the side of Thrace, overspread that part of 
Asia Minor, the primitive inhabitants either were of Semitic origin, 
or had been exposed to Semitic influences—~a view which might 
account also for the Oriental character of their worship, resembling, 
as it does, both in its beliefs and its temple organization, the Syrian 
cult of Astarte and Adonis (see Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, p. 33). The great centres of this native religion in Cappa- 
docia and Pontus were the two sanctuaries called Comana, and 
those of Ameria and Zela. As Strabo resided for some time at 
Comana in Cappadocia, and the other three sanctuaries were in 
Pontus, within easy reach of Amasia, he must have been acquainted 
with all of them. The rites which were observed in these and 
similar places of worship in Asia Minor were orgiastic, and at the 
great festivals processions took place in honour of the divinities; 
with a view to this ceremonial a large body of vetaries was main- 
tained for the temple services. But this organization had also its 
political side, for as long as the various districts of the country were 
subject to native rulers, the office of high-priest was closely con- 
nected with their families—a custom which we find to have 
prevailed, not only in Pontus and Cappadocia, but at Pessinus in 
the west of Galatia (12. 5. 3), at Olba in Cilicia (14. 5. 10; cp. 
Mr. Bent’s remarks in /. 7. S. vol. 12, p. 206), and elsewhere. 


a nos Ps x 
3. "Ev b€ t@ Avritatipw rottm Babes Kal orevol cio 


T 
nm bi x La la > n A & 
avAGres, ev ots VOputat tad Kopava cai to tHs "Epvots tepov iy 


2. 74 Képava: the first explorer Cappadocia was Tschihatscheff, in 
who saw the ruins of Comana in 1849, who speaks of them as lying 


Comana in 


Cappa- 
docia 


Shaki, 


Priestly 
organiza- 
tion. 


Amenia. 
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éxetvot M& dvouddovor' modus 8’ early agidAoyos, mA€iotov 
a cal rs 
pévror TO TGV Oeopopntwy TAHO0s Kat 75 TGv tepodovaAwy ev 
abt. Kardoves b€ elow of evoixodvtes, dAAws piv UTd TO 
Baorrel reraypévor, TOO d& icpéws traxovovtes Td wA€ov" 6 BE 
a a. lad (A ld b] ‘ _ ¢ 5 id + \ ‘\ 
tod & tepod Kvptds éott xat t&v lepodovAwy, of Kata rip 
fal ” 
jperépav erdnulay trelovs joavy trav éLaxuryiAtwy, avdpes 
a ~ om Ms 
dpod yvragi. mpdoxerrar 6& TO lep@ Kal xdpa TOAAT, 
a el A ‘ , ? ” hel Py 4 
xaprotrat 8’ 6 lepeds Thy mpdcodor, Kal éotiv obtos dSedreEpos 
kaTa Tiuny ev TH Kammadoxig pera tov Baordéa’ as 8’ ent TO 
\ al ? el / be i © al ° r + x HY: 
moAv ToD avTod yévovs joap ol lepets rots BactAcbor. Ta bE 
tepa tadra doxet Opéotns pera rips adedgas ‘Idpiyeveias xopi- 
gar betpo and tis Tavpixijs SxvOlas, ra ths Tavpomddov 
"Apréutdos, évtatda be cal tiv wévOipoy Kdpny arobécba, ad’ 
> \ ¥ a , ‘ x > s , , 
js Kal rouvowa tH mde. 81a pey ody Tis TéAEws TavTHS 
6 Ndpos pel motayds, cal 81a tOv cvvayxesdy tod Tavpov 
duexteparotrar mpds Ta TOy KiAixwy media Kal Td droKeipevov 
méAayos. 
3. 31. Tadrny 83) ri xdpav Exe tacav } [lvb0dwpis tpocexi} 
toav tH BapBdpw tH in’ abrijs xarexouérn, kat Tv Zndirw 
CR pedhe! SH BB Sg sos) IM ? XOMErT, yy Lndire 
kal MeyadomoAtrw. 7a 6@ KdBepa Tloumniov cxevdcavros eis 
, \ / , : , , \ 
mow Kat kadéoavtos AvooroAuy, éxeivn TpooKaTEecKEevace Kal 
SeBacrynv petwvdpace, Bacirelw te TH ACL xpHTar. Eyer de 
‘ \ € BY N ‘ , / ‘ > , 
kal 70 tepdy Mnvos Papvaxov xadovpevov, tiv “Apepiav 
, ‘\ « a wv ‘ , « , A 
K@pOTOALY TOAAOUS LepodovAovs Exovcay Kal x@pay tepay, Hv 


in a deep secluded valley full of rich 
vegetation near the Sarus (Seschz- 
chat), Reisen in Aletnasien, p. 34 
The modern name is Shahr: Ster- 
rett, “pig! aphical Journey, p 233 

3 dAAws piv ... Td mA€ov: 
‘owing a general allegiance . . . 
but in most respects, &c.’; dAAas 
means ‘in points which did not 
affect their service to the chief 
priest.’ 

18 Tavrny 51 tHv xdpav: Pon- 
tus, to the sovereignty of which, 


together with the neighbouring 
country of Colchis, Pythodotis, the 
wife of Polemon I, succeeded on the 
death of her husband. The father 
of Pythodoris 1s mentioned in 14. 
1. 42 

23. Mnvés Papvaxou: the mean- 
ing of apyd«ov in this title has 
not been explained. 

aH “Apeplay kwpdroAw: this is 
IN apposition to to tepov, the town 


and the sanctuary being practically 
identified. 
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5. 76 ev AABavots: cp. 11.4. 7, Ramsay, pp. 396 and 121, 


No. 53, and note there. 

év TO Spovipo tom: the place 
was called Myvos Kwpn, and was 
the village attached to the sanc- 
tuary of Mijv Kadpou (12, 8, 20) near 
Attoudda, between Laodiceia and 
Carura: see Ramsay, //. G. of Asia 
Alinor, p. 137- 

6. 1a trod ‘Aokatov: called 
"Apwaiov in 12. 8. 143 lepwovrn tis 
Mnyvos Apwatov, 7A7O0s Exovea lepo- 
SovAwy Kat ywpiwy iepay. Ascaenus 
seems to have been the regular form ; 


g. TH avrq 0G: the goddess Ma, 

13. €£680us; ‘ processions’; cp. 
TR. 1, 55 % mt ras Bvatas Efodes ; 
Herod. 3. 14 éw exdory éfd5y. 

23. é€mt XoOpat. epipaprdos ; 
ep. Hamilton, Aesearches, 1. p. 361: 
“At length we came in sight of the 
black hill of Zilleh, the ancient 
Zela, rising in front of us above the 
level of the plain, and crowned with 
a Turkish or Byzantine fortress ; 
while the rest of the town, situated 
lower down, only became visible 


Comana in 


Pontus 


(Gumener. 


Its 
festivals. 


Zela 
(Lilles r 


Its priest- 
kings. 
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reresxicuevny, Exovoay 75 lepdv rijs "Avatribos, iuvnep Kal ob 
’Apuévior o€Bovta, ai per ody lepororiar pera pelCovos ayt- 
otelas évtava cvvtedobrtat, Kal Tovs Spxovs wept TAY peyloTwr 
éytaiOa Tovrixol ravres mowodvrar’ 7d 8 TAROos TOY iepodod- 
Awy xal al tay lepéwv Tysal Tapa pev Tots Bactredar Tov adrov 
clyov tirov SvTep Tpoelmoper, vuvi be emi TH [Ivdodwplde marr’ 
éoriv. exdxwoay 8 ToAAol Kal euclwoav Td Te TAOS TOY 
iepodovAwy xal tiv GAAnv edroplay. epewwOn 5& Kal  Tapa- 
Kewevn xXepa pepioeioa els mAelovs bvuvactetas, 7 Acyouévy 
Zyriris. TO Tadardy pev yap ol Baorreis obx ws TOAW GAX’ ws 
tepov didkovy Tov TlepaixGv OeGv Ta Zijda, cal jv 6 tepeds 
kUpios Tv mavTwv" gxeito 8 b7d Tod TAOovs TSv lepodovAwy 
Kal TOD iepéws dvTos ev Tmeptovola peyddAp, Kal tots mepl adrov 
ovK dAlyous xdpa Te bméxerto lepa Kal iy Tob tepéws. 


No. 58.—AMASIA, STRABO’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(XII 8. 39.) 


Amasia, which was the Geographer's birthplace, and at one time 
the royal residence of the kings of Pontus, is celebrated both for the 
magnificence of its position, and for its extraordinary sepulchral 
chambers, called the ‘Tombs of the Kings.’ It occupies a deep 
ravine, heinmed in between steep and lofty cliffs, through which the 
river Iris runs, forming at this point a semicircular bend, and 
enclosing on three sides the precipitous rock, on the two summits of 
which stood the acropolis The ancient city was hemmed in 
between the river and the castle-rock, and within this area were 


about a mile farther. Its singular 


payidos, ywpls tav évy BaBvdAau 
and insulated appearanee imme- 


€pywr, ToAAG wat dAAa ward nacay 


diately reminded me of the descrip- 
tion of Strabo, who says that it was 
built upon the mound of Semiramis.’ 
The name of Semiramis had _ be- 
come representative for a constructor 
of mounds; cp. 16. 1. 2 77s Sepi- 


yiv oxedov belxvurar, bon ris Hrelpov 
ravrns éoti: and see Herod. 1. 184. 

1. ot “Appévor, cp. 11. 14 16 
Ta tis Avalridos Sapepdyras [ret 
pnKacy | Appénor. 
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included the palace and the tombs; but it extended also to the 
further or right bank of the stream, where there was a suburb. It 
is on the site of the latter that the modern town is chiefly built. 
The Tombs of the Kings, five in number, are vaults hewn out to 
a considerable depth in the face of the cliff, within each of which 
the chamber that forms the sepulchre stands detached from the 
rock at its sides. It is characteristic of Strabo, that in describing 
a place with which he was so familiar he does not depart from his 
accustomed conciseness of statement, 


Its remark- 
able situa- 
tion. 


c a He is ts na f 
39. “H & merépa worus xetrar pev ev papayys Babeia xal 
, > eS f iy . 
peyadn, de as 6 “Ips peperae woTauds, KaTeoxevactar dé 
6 n fa \ 4 7 a \ ¢ 
AVLATTOS Tpovota TE KaL Poet, TOAEWS TE Aya Kat Hpouplov 
! x 
mapexerOar xpelar dvvayérvn’ TéTpa yap tynAr) Kal weplKpypves 
5 KaTeppwyvia émt tov ToTapdy, TH wev Exovea TO TElxos eal TH 
xeiret Tod Torapod Kal’ 6 7» méAts curgiKiorat, TH 6 avaTpexXor 
\ ‘ ad 
Exarépwbev emi Tas Kopupds’ Sto & elot cvjdvets GAAnAats 
meTupywpevar TayKarws’ ey b€ TH TEpLBAW TovT® BactAEd Tombs of 
oh y y Ya ? : € 4 + ae of: the kings. 
T €0Tl Kat prypaTa BactAe€wy’ at Kopupdar 6 €éxovow avyéva 
/ , 4 aA 2 © i . 4 $ x 
io TavTdnact orevdy, wévte 1) €E atabimy ExaTévwber TO twos amd 
Tis ToTaplas avaBaivortt Kai Tay mpoactelwr’ and O€ Tod 


5. TH pev €xovoa: the meaning 
is, that the city is enclosed by one 
wall which runs along the river- 
bank, and two others which ascend 
the castle-rock on either side: the 
only remaining difficulty is that 
there is no verb in the sentence, and 
it is probable that some words may 
have fallen out. 

7. 8vo 8 eici cuppveis adAt- 
Aats: the two summits with the 
tidge (atynv) that joins them, at 
the head of a gully which runs up 
behind the ancient city, are clearly 
visible from the river. Hamilton 
(Researches, 1. p. 367) identified the 
xopy~ai with two Hellenic towers 
which occupy one summit, but 
Barth (Heise von Trapesunt nach 
Scutart, pp. 33, 34), Who ascended 


the gully, felt no doubt that, though 
the second summit has hardly any 
traces of ancient fortification, these 
two are what Strabo meant. The 
fine masonry of the towers just men- 
tioned justifies the expression memup- 
yopevar mayKkadws. 

8. TO meptBdA@m tovTw: ‘the 
space thus enclosed,’ sc. between 
the river and the heights. 

Io. wevte EE orablov: the 
length of the ascent is rightly ex- 
plained by Hamilton (2dz supra) 
as being due to the circuitons rontes 
by which it was made, the starting- 


points being the two extremities of 


the castle-rock (ékatépwOev}, out- 
side the limits of the city (amo Ts 
morapias Kal Tay mpoacTEiay®. 

a6 THs ToTaptas : sub. oxOns, 


Secret pas- 
sages. 
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abyévos ent rds Kopupas GAAn crabiaia Aclwerar mpdcBacrs 
dfeia nal mdons Blas kpelrrwy* exer 88 Kal bdpeta evtds av- 
aaipera, suplyywy rerunpeven dveiv, ris wev el Tov Torapdy 
ris 8 éml tov adxéva’ énéCevxtar b& yépvpa TO ToTap@ pla 
pty and ths méAews ent 15 mpodoteov, GAAn 8 and tod 
mpoactetov mpds tiv tfw xaépav’ kata yap Tiv yépupay ravrny 
amoAnyet Td Spos Td THs TéTpas bTepKe(pevov. avddy 8 éariv 
and Tod Totaunod dujxwr ov TAaTUs Td TpGToy TeEA€ws, Exetta 
mrartiverat kal Tove? 7d XtAdKwpov Karovpevoy Tediov. 


No. 59—THE GALATIANS. 
(XII. 5. 1, 3.) 


The Galatae, whose settlement in Asia Minor introduced a new 
element into the population, formed part of that tide of Celtic 
emigration which swept eastward from Gaul during the fourth cen- 
tury BC. The particular wave of this tide to which they belonged 
partly invaded Greece, and received the famous defeat at Delphi in 
BC. 279, and partly crossed over into Asia Minor by way of the 
Hellespont, where their warlike bands were long the terror of the 
country, until about 230 B.C. they were finally established in the 
district which is known by their name. The subsequent effect of 
the Roman conquest was to fuse them into one people with the 


2. dvadaipera ; ‘which cannot be 
cut off.’ 


3. ovplyywy: both Hamilton 


at the present day occupy the posi- 
tions of those here described—one 
Just below the Tombs of the Kings, 


and Barth visited these covered 
galleries, and found them to be of 
Hellenic work. The upper one, 
which leads from the towers on the 
higher summit to the ridge, 1s above 
ground, but well concealed The 
lower 1s excavated underground in 
the rock, and descends steeply for 
about 300 feet by steps, at the bottom 
of which a pool of good water 1s 
found. What Strabo means by ént 
TOv ToTapov is not clear 

4. yébvpa, two stone bridges 


the foundations of which appear to 
be Roman work; the other half a 
mile further down the stream, out- 
side the modern town, by which the 
road which leads northward in the 
direction of Samsoun crosses the 
river. 

7. 78 Spos 76 ris wérpas bmep- 
keipevov: this is the height at the 
back of the acropolis towards the 
N.W., now called Kerklar-dagh. 

atAdy 8’ éotiv; below Amasia the 
valley of the Iris gradually widens. 


tn 
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native Phrygians, whose religion they adopted, the ancient 
sanctuary of Pessinus, where a priestly dynasty had long held sway, 
being recognized as its headquarters. The rule of the Druids, to 
which they had been accustomed in their original home, would 
naturally dispose them to acquiesce in this system. ‘The curious 
evidence of the Celtic nationality of this people which the following 
passage affords will be traced in the notes. Much valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of the Galatae has been collected by 
Bp. Lightfoot in the Introduction and Appendices to his Com- 
mentary on St, Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 


1. TIpés vorov toivyy elct rots Mapdayéor Yadaras: Their three 
tovrwy 8 éorty €Ovy tpia, 800 pev TOv Hyepdverv endyvupa, rc 
Tpoxpot kal TodwcroBadytor, 7d tpiroy 8 amd rod év Kedrext 
ZOvous Textocayes. xarécyov 8& tiv yepav tatrny ot Tadarar 
mAravnbévtes ToAvY ypevoy kal Katadpapdrtes Ty WTO Tots 
’Arradtxois Baciredar Xxwopav Kal tots Bidvvots, Ews map’ 
éxdrtwy ~daBov tiv viv Tadariav xal Taddoyparkiay Aeyo- 
pevnv. 
"Actav yevécOar Aeovvdptos. 


bd N x ~ A ° vA a > x 
dpxnyos 5€ doxel padtora Tijs TEepat@oews THs Els THY 


Tpiav S€ dvtTwyv €Or@v dpo- Political 
organiza 


AOtrwyv Kat Kar GAO ovdev &Endr\dAaypévwv, Exactov SreAovTes 
Y 3 


3. ToAtoroBadyior- both parts 
of this name are Celtic, the former 
part being the same as Tolosa, a 
common Gallic name for places, 
while the latter, which is found also 
in Adobogione (13. 4. 3), 15 the 
same as the name of the tribe of the 
Boti in Gaul: Lightfoot, p. 237. 

4. Texrécayes: the Gallic tribe 
of this name, of which Strabo gives 


an account in his descripuon of 


Gaul (4. 1. 13), habited the dis- 
trict between Toulouse, the Pyre- 
nees, and the Mediterranean. 

7. TadAoypatkiav: this appel- 
lation was due to the Greek settlers 
in the country, who came in with 
the successors of Alexander. 

g. Acowdpros: the names of the 
two chiefs were Leonnorius and 
Lutarius. 


10, SceAdvres: at first sight the 
elaborate organization here described 
has a suspiciously symmetrical 
appearance, and seems unsuited to 
tribes in the condition of the Galatae 
M. Perrot (Exploration de la Ga- 
Jatze, 1, pp. 181, 182) believes that 
Strabo’s account is erroneous, and 
that he was led astray by the title 
tetrarch, which at that time had 
come to be used in a general sense 
for any native ruler below the posi- 
tion of Baodets (e g Hor. Sat 1. 
3. 12 ‘modo reges atque tetrar- 
chas, | Omnia magna, loquens ’), 
without reference to the division 
into four, from which it was origin- 
ally derived. To this view, how- 
ever, there are two strong objections. 
In the first place, as Strabo was 
a native of Pontus, it is not likely 


Sanctuary 


at Pessinus, 
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els rértapas pepioas rerpapxtay éxdoTny éxddeoar, rempdexay 
ene ‘doy kal bcxaoriy Eva Kat otparopvAaka eva bd TO 
TETPApX)) TETAypEVOvS, tnocrparopihaxas oe bvo. » 6€ Tap 
bédexa TerpapxGv BovAi avdpes yoav Tpiaxéovot, ruviyouro 
be els roy KaAotvperov Apuvéwerov. Ta ev ovv ovixa 7 BovdAy 
expwe, Ta S& GAXa of Terpdpxat Kat ob dixacrat, mdAat pev 
oty Wp rovavtn tis H didtakis, Kal’ Aas bE eis Tpets, eit’ els 
d¥0 jyeudvas, efra els Eva Heev  Svvacteia, eis Anidrapor, 
cira éxeivoy bredéfaro ’Aptrtas’ viv 5° éxovor ‘Pwpator Kai 


, \ ‘ (ES onl Ys / 
TavTnv Kal THY VTO TO ApUYTGa yEevouerny 


cuvayaydvtes évapxiav. 


macav els play 


3. Tlecotrots 8 éorw éuadpioy Tay TavTn péytoTor, Lepr 
fod ‘ lal n fe z /, = 
éxov tis pytpds Tov Oe@r ceBacpovd peyadov Tvyxavov 


that he would be unacquainted with 
the political history of the neigh- 
bouring country of Galatia; and 
secondly, on this supposition the 
offices which he mentions as sub- 
ordinate to that of tetrarch must be 
treated as the creations of his ima- 
gination, Mommsen, on the other 
hand (Hermes, vol. 19, pp. 316 foll.), 
accepts Strabo’s account, and regards 
these Galatian tetrarchies as cor- 
responding to the fourfold division 
of the tribe or community, which he 
believes to have prevailed among 
the Celts. As a marked instance of 
this system he adduces the organ- 
ization of the Helvetii, of whom 
Caesar (2. G. 1. 12) tells us that 
they were divided into four peg. 

2. timo tS tTetpapxy tetaype- 
vous: from this we see that the te- 
trarch presided over the administra- 
tion of the law, as well as over the 
army. 

4. BovAy: this probably corre- 
sponds to the governing bodies of 
the tribes in Gaul, which are called 
auvédpa by Strabo (4. 4. 3), ‘sena- 
tus’ or ‘ concilia’ by Caesar (2. GC. 
AacunOeeO)s 


5. Apuveperov: ‘the temple of the 
oak’; a genuine Celtic name, com- 
pounded of dry, * oak,’ the root of 
‘Druid, and xemed, ‘a temple.’ 
M. Perrot (p. 182) thinks it prob- 
able that this place was in the 
neighbourhood of Ancyra. 

7. wa0” fpas: the date of the 
division of Galatia into three pro- 
vinces was the end of 63 or the 
beginning of 62 B.c.; see Niese, 
Beitrige cur Biograthie Stratons, 
in /fermes, vol. 13. p. 40. 

8. Ayortapov: this is Deiotarus 
the elder, whose cause Cicero 
pleaded: the termination of the 
name -farzs, as in Brogitarus (12. 
&. 2), is Celtic (Lightfoot, p. 236). 
It may here be added that the Gallic 
termination in -77x, as Vercinge- 
torix, &c., is found in the Galatian 
name Adiatorix (1233.6). 

10. tHY b1d 7O "Apira: this 
included most of the countries be- 
tween Galatia and the Taurus. 

eis plav guvayayovTes émapxiav : . 
this was the Roman province of 
Galatia, which was formed on the 
death of Amyntas in 25B.c, RKam- 
sav, Hist. Geogr., p. 483. 
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kadotot 6 avriy “Aydsorur. of 8 lepels TO wadatdy prev 
dvrdotat Tires oar, lepwovrny KapTotuevot peyadAny, vuvi be 
rotray perv al rysal ToAd pepelorrat, 7d 8% eurdproy cvppérer’ 
Kateckevactat 0 bn6 TGy ’Attadtkor Bariréay lepompeT@s Td 
téuevos vaw Te Kal oroats AevKodiOous’ emupaves O emoincar 
“Pwpaior 7d lepdv, afidpuya evOévde ris Oeod petawepwapevor 
Kata Tous THs SeBvAANS xpnapovs, kaldmep Kat Tod ’AcKAnTOD 
rod éy ’Exdavpo. 


No. 60.—SELGE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
(XIL 7. 3.) 


Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who visited the ruins of Selge in 1874, 
speaks of the situation of the place as one of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty in a remote valley not far from the Eurymedon, high 
up in the Taurus range. The ancient name is preserved in that of 
the modern village of Seryk. See the Alonadsbericht of the Berlin 
Academy for March, 1879, pp. 289-292. The site has recently been 
explored by Count Lanckoronski, and is described in his S/adte 
Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, vol. 2, pp. 173 foll. He found ample 
evidence from inscriptions to identify the place, and both he and 
Prof. Hirschfeld remark that its position corresponds to Strabo’s 


description. 


3. Séryn dF && dpyis yey Id Aaxedatpoviwy exticOn Torts, 
ors: , Cae 7? £ tf 3 3 Tak 
kat ére mpotepoy bad Kedxavtos’ totepoy 6€ xa’ avtny 
v 5 ”~ 5 cad 7 ves ce \ 
Zuewer avénOetca éx Tod modAreverOat ropipws, wore Kat 

in t “~ 

Sucpuplavdpds mote etvar. Oarpacty 8 éotiv Wy pars Tav 
fal nN é f t 

Ténwy’ ey yap tats axpwpelais tod Tavpov xwpa pupiddas 

a \ 

rpépe Svvapern opddpa evxaprds eotiv, dote Kal eawwputa 
us) , s 3? rf * ape Lb) a 

elvat TOAAG ywpla cal eddpreda, vopas Te apbovovs avetrbat 
r / ; i Jue é Ne ? 

mavtobaTois Bookrjpart’ KUKA@ 8 UmépKevTar Opupot TorKiAns 
4. kareckevaorat: the ruins of  vered by Texier at Bala Hissar. 


Pessinus, which give evidence of 6. petramepwdpevor: see Livy, 
former magnificence, were disco- 29, I0, 


Prosperity 
of Selge. 


The storax- 
tree. 


The ins- 
plant, 
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dns. TaAcioros 8 6 arvpag pierar wap’ adrois, dévdpoy od 
péya bpOnddv, ap’ oF Kal ra otupdxiva dxovricpara, éorxdra 
rots kpavelvois’ eyyiveras 8° ev Tots areddxeat Evdopayov tt 
oxoéAnxos €idos, d péxpt Tis empavetas drapaydy Td EvdAov Td 
yey mp&rov mirvpots i) mplopacw eoxds Te Wijypa mpoxel, cat 
cwpods cvvlararar mpos TH pity, peta Be Taira avodciBeral rs 
bypacia dexopevn Tijéw padiav wapanAnoiay TH Kdpper’ tavTys 
b& Td pey ext 7d Wiypa mpos TH ply KarevexPev avapiyvyTat 
rolrm Te Kal TH yh, TAny Soov emimoAjs ovoTav drapeévet 
xabapdv, To 8 ev rH emiaveta Tod aredéxous Kad” iy pet 
mirretat, Kal TodTo Kabapdv' Totodor St Kal éx Tod pH Kabapod 
piypa fvrouryés tr Kal yewpty€és, evwdéoTepoy Tod xabapod 
TH 8 GdAq dvvdper AecTOpevov (AavOdver d€ Tos TOAAOYs), G 
mhelotw xpGvtat Ovurdpare of Serordaipoves. ewatveirar bé cat 
) LeAytxi) ipis kal 7O dw’ avrfjs GAewpa. exes 8 ddrlyas mpoc- 
Bdoets Ta wept THY TéALY Kal THY Xopay THY Vedyéwv, dpewny 
Kpnevav Kat xapadpar otcay mAnpn, &s rorototy GAdot Te 


wardly placed in the sentence, and 


1. 6 ottpat: ‘the storax-tree,” 
does not seem suitable to the tree, 


the botanical name of which 1s 


Styrax officinalis. The following 
remarks in the English Cyclopaedia, 
Arts and Sciences, 7. p $64, illustrate 
the statements 1n the text.—‘ The tree 
grows in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Asiatic Turkey supplies whatever 1s 
met with in commerce. It is pro- 
cured by incisions in the bark, or 
perhaps from the punctures of 
insects, What flows from these 
openings is a liquid resinous sub- 
stance. . . . Thecommeicial article 
1s of various Gegrees of purity and 
eacellence, One kind ts called stovax 
calamita vulgaris, or scobs storacina, 
This always contains more or less 
sawdust, mixed with variable quan- 
tities of resin.’ In Greece, where 
Dr. Sibthorp found it, it is still 
called crovpdxe. 

2. op@nAédv: as this word does 
not occur elsewhere, and 1s awk- 


it 1s probably corrupt. Mr. Paton, 
who found the storax-tree growing 
near the gulf of Cos, says—‘it re- 
sembles the plane-tree, but seemingly 
never attains a great size,’ Journ. 
fiell Studies, vol 11, p t1o. 

14 @uptdpart- Mr. Paton speaks 
of the sap as being at the present 
day used by the Turks for incense. 

15 4 ZeAyixy Ups: this is not a 
peculiar kind, Strabo means that 
the iris, as found near Selge, is in 
good repute. Pliny (21. 40~42), 
who mentions its being used in 
making ointment, speaks of it as 
growing in lisidia and Pamphyha. 
This 1s the ‘ orris-root’ of commerce, 
the name of which 1s derived from 
ipts; see Sheat, Atym. Dect., sv. 
Orns, The ddAetyzya is called by 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 9. 9. 2) 


tpwey pdpor. 
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Q \ > , \ al an = 
noTapot Kat 6 Evpypedwv xal 6 Keéotpos amd tév SeAycxGy Strong 
> » position of 


x, A 
pay els tiv Llapgudiav exninrovtes Oadatray™ yépupar 8 hry 


émixevtat Tats ddois. bia S& THY epupvdtnra ovTe mpdTEpoY 

ov6 torepoy ovd anak of Nedyeis én’ GAdous ey€evovTo, dAa 

‘\ SS wv es * fal 3 cat eon x, fad Uj a 

5 THY pev GAAnY xwpay ade@s ExapzrotvTo, vmep b€ THS KaTw THS 

Te év TH LlaugvAia cat ths évrds Tod Tavpov dsrena } 

7 Lay a kat THs évTos TOD Tatpou dreudyovto mpds 

‘ fe baer ds x Xx X t Sie as) eal 

Tous Buotreas det’ pds b€ Tovs Pwpalovs emi taxtots Tice 

KaTeixov THY x@pav' mpds *Adé~avdpoy 5& tpecBevodpevor 

d€xerOac Ta Mpootdypata elmoy Kata didrlav' viv b& bajKoor 

tf 4 é 3 Lal € X b] . if 

to TeAE€ws yeydvact, Kai clow év tH Uno Awdyta TeTaypéevy 

TpOTEpov. 


No. 61.—VOLCANIC PHENOMENA IN WESTERN ASIA MINOR. 
(XIL 8.17, 18; XIII. 4, 11, 14.) 


The volcanic district in the extreme west of Phrygia is the 
starting-point of a succession of volcanoes, which extend eastwards 
in the direction of Persia, reaching their greatest elevatton in 
Argaeus (13,150 ft), Sipan by the Lake of Van (about 12,000 ft.), 
and finally Ararat (17,260 ft ). 

The petrified terraces of Hierapolis are at the present day an 
object of wonder to every traveller. A recent visitor, Mr. Cochran 
(Pen and Pencil in Asia Afinor,p 388), describes them as ‘a series 
of wavy white terraces, rising above the plain to the height of about 
300 feet,’ and looking as if ‘a Niagara had been instantaneously 
frozen. They have been compared to the famous terraces of Lake 
Rotomahana in New Zealand, which were destroyed by an erup- 
tion in 1886. The city occupies the summit of the cliff which forms 
the terraces. 


\ \ = 
17. Syeddv 3€ te Kal maca eboevotds eotw 1 TeEpt Tdv Earth- 


Matardpov xwpa cat bxdvopos mupl re kat Bdate péxpe tis ave 
Maeancer 
8. mpos ’AAégavbpov: this is con- 13. wmévopos: ‘undermined’; valley, 
firmed by Arrian, Azad 1. 28. similarly in g, 1. 15 the hill of 


10, tnd “Aptvtg: see note on Munychia 1s said to be kotAos rai 
No. 59. UTovopos. 


at Phila- 
delphia, 


Apameia, 
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bd los , « 
peroyalas. diaréraxe yap ard TOv Tedlwy dpgayevn Toca 
fal ‘ id 7 , 
) totatrn KatacKevn tis x@pas els Ta Napdvia, Td TE ev 
wa n * t SY \ 
‘lepa wéAet kat 1d év ’Axapdxors ths Nvoatdos xal TO wept 
. \ . ae , ha 2 ae,’ \ 
Mayvyolay cat Mvobtrvta evOpumtos Te yap eat 7H YN Kat 
Ul , - / S 
Wabvpa mAjpyns te GApvpidov cal eexn’pwros eoTe Taxa be 
s nf * , 
kal 6 Malavdpos 1a Tofro oxodtds Ste wOAAGS peTaTTACELs 
Cal lal M4 ” > 
AapBdver 7d petOpor, kal ToAAMY xXobv KaTaywy dAdoT adAAw 
a ~ a 4 
péper Tov alytadGy mpootidnar TO be mpds TO TéAayos Bia- 
cal 5 
odpevos e€wbet. Kat 81) xal riv [pujvny eat Oaddrrn tpdtepov 
, / ¢ 
odoay pecdyewy TEeTOiNKe TeTTApaKoVTA oTadlwy TPOTX part. 
18, "H re PiradéAdeta ovde rods Toixous exer TLTTOVS, GAAG 
xaé’ ypépay TpdTov Tira gadevortat Kal Stictavtat’ bratedAodat 
x o ° a \ las 
d& mpogdxovTes Tots Tabect Tis yijs Kat GpxitexTovobyTes Tpds 
a * a 
aitd. kat Tov GAdwy b€ TOAEwr "ATapueta pev Kal Tpd Tis 
MuOpidatrov otpatetas eceicOn woAAakts, kat Edwxev emeOav 
¢ \ € \ s > Y | , . ££ ys 
6 Baoreds Exatov Tadarta eis emavoplwow, Op@y avaTeTpay- 
pevny Thy TAU. A€yetat de Kal én’ ’AAcEdvdpov TapamArota 
3 Low / ] ‘4 ? \ ‘ a al 3 
ovpBnvar' dud7ep elxos e€ote cal Tov LlowedG tTiwacbar rap 
b] Lal , , a \ b 3 A , cal lol 
avTois KalweEp wevoyatots ovcl, Kat avo KeAatvod tod [locet- 
dGvos éx KeAaurods, pias Tov Aavatdwr, yevouérou xexd\hobat 
x , . s * N a t XX ge Oe n > a 
THY TOAW ETOVUpLOD, 7 Ota TOY AWWwy THY ano TOV ExTUPOTEwWD 
Kat Ta Tept Si 


, + ¥ \ > ka > fol 
peAaviar. mvuAov 6€ Kal THY avatpony avtod 


arches are now 


2, Kapdévia: ‘entrances to the 
infernal regions’; this term, like 
MAouraviov, which is used below in 
the description of Hierapolis, was 
applied to places where there were 
mephitic vapours. 

5. wAnpns te GApupidwv kai 
evextrupwtos : ‘full of salt particles 
and inflammable.’ 

IO. perdyewv aerroinke: at the 
present day the coastline has been 
advanced so far, that the island of 
Lade, off Miletus, has become a bill 
in the middle of a plain. 

13. ApXtTEeKTOVOUVTES TPOS aUTA : 
in Naxos and some other of the 


Aegean islands 
thrown across the streets to enable 
the houses to resist earthquake- 
shocks. 

18S. rov TlocasS tipaobar: in 
his character of évociy@wv. 

21. émavupov: Apameia, which 
was situated at the head-waters of 
the Maeander, was also called Celae- 
nae, which name suggested Strabo’s 
unfortunate etymologies, As to the 
peAaviay, Hamilton remarks (Re- 
searches, 1. p. 500) that the rocks 
in the neighbourhood are ‘ without 
exception of a greyish white or 
cream-coloured limestone.’ 
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poOorv od bei rider Oar’ Kal yap viv thy Mayvyoiay rip bm and Mag- 
hes &, 


> Len fz ? ¢ td s cad s 
atte xaréBadov ceurpol, yrixa cat Lapdecs wat TSv GAAwy ras 


emifiaverTatas KaTa TOAAG pépy OteAvjjvavto’ eanrapbace 8 
6 Wyepwr xptipata émidovs, xaddzep xai apdrepor eal ris 
5 yevouerns Tvpmopas Tpaddcarots (Qrixa ro yuprdcor Kat GddAa 
pépn ovuréterev) 6 TaTHp avrod Kai rovrors Kat Aaobixedowy, 


NII. 4. 11. Mera 8@ ratr’ €oriy 7) Karaxexavyevn Aeyouéevy The Burnt 
Country. 


, a S \ 3 v4 r , \ * 
X OPA UHKOS MEV Kal TevTakooiay oTadiwr TAaTOS 5€ TeTPAKOTlMY, 
v é “ al 
eire Muoiay xpi) xadeiv elite Myoriav (Aéyerax yap dudorepes), 
ww tad * 
azaca &devdpos aA duaédov tis tov Karaxexavpevitny 


ve ee be sy lol mn 
hepotons civoy ovderds Tey é\Aoyipwr apeti) AeTOpEvov. ETTE 


é a 
d8 7 emiddrera Teppadys TOV Tedioy, 3 8 dpe) Kal werpadns 


& 
peraua ws ay e& émixatoews. 


aint es a & ry 
ELKACGLTL EP OUV TLLES EK 


a \ an ° > a 
KepavvoBorrv Kal apnotipay TvBijrat Tobro, Kal ovK Oxvovat 


4 x ial fat a wn 
ra wept tov Tudera éerradda prvdodoyety. 


Eavéas 6€ Kat 


> a , o , % 
Apsooy Twa A€ye: Tay TéTwr TovTwy Baridéa. ovxK evAoyor 


8& ind rowttrer rabdy Thy Tocatrny xopay euaxpynoOivat 


x oa a by n~ » 4. “a 
dOpdws, GAAA pGAAov bad yyyerods Tupds, exAcTety Se voy Tas 


% % a é o~ 
anyast deixruvtar 6% Kat AdOpa zpets, ods Gieas Kadovow, 


1. p0Oov . . . tiPerfar: ‘regard 
as fabulous.’ 

miv Mayvyriav: the cata- 
strophe here mentioned, and the 
measures set on foot by Tiberius 
(6 Hyepov) for the relief of these 
cities, are described by Tacitus, 4727. 
2.47. 

7. 4 Kataxexavpévy: the district 
which hore this characteristic name 
is the volcanic region about the 
upper course of the Hermus and its 
tributaries. Its appearance and 
geological features have been well 
described by Hamilton (ef. cif. 2. 
pp. 136 foll.), who confirms Strabo’s 
account in all points. 

13. péAatva : the modern name of 
one of the craters is Kara Devlit, or 
the Black Inkstand. 

13. tov Tupava: probably Ty- 


phon was regarded here as the repre- 
sentative, not of storm, but of earth- 
quake and eruptions; see Neumann 
and Partsch, Phys. Geogr. v. Griechen- 
land. p. 318. 

16. ‘Apwpotv tive: the name does 
not appear to occur elsewhere, but 
he is probably a representative of 
the Arimi, whom Strabo has been 
discussing in § 6 of this chapter, 
with reference to Hom. 77 2. 783 
ely “Apipors, 66 Gadi Tudsa tos éppevar 
evrds. 

19. Bo@por rpets: these three 
‘blast-holes’ or ‘bellows of He- 
phaestus’ (pica are three conspic- 
wous craters, about miles 
distant from one another. Kara 
Devlit, of which Ham ives a 
view, is 2,200 feet abov 


“y5 


Seven 


Voleanic 
craters, 


Hierapolis 
(Panibouk 
Katessi), 


The Pluto- 


nium- 


Mephitic 
vapours 


The Galli 
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Scov rerrapdxovta aAdjAwy dueotGtes oradious’ UmEépKewTas 
dt Ados Tpaxeis, ods elkds ex TGV dvapvonbévTwy cecwped- 
cba. pvdpwr. Td 8 elauredoy Tiy ToLadtny Uadpxew yr, 
AdBor tis dv Kal éx THs Katavatas tis xwobeions tH or0d@ 
kal ybv drodidovens otvov dayiAt Kal caddy, doreiCouevor d€ 
ties elxdtws aupsyevt) Tov Aidvucov déyerOal dacw, éx Tav 
TOLOUTWY KwplwV TEKMALPOLEVOL. 

14, Katavtixpt Aaodixelas [éotiv] ‘lepd médts, drov Ta 
Oepua data cal 7d TlAovrdriov, dupa rapadofodroylay ziwa 
éxovta’ Td pev yap twp ottw pgdiws els TOpov peraBddrAc 
ayttopevoy wat’ dxetovs emdyovtes ppaypovs amepyacovtat 
povoAiOous, To dé TlAovtaéyiov bw dppve pixpaG Tis barepKepérns 
Opens oTdpuov eat ovppeTpoy Ooov avOpwroy dé£acbar duvd- 
pevov, BeBabvvra 8 éml word" apdxerrar 5€ TovTov dpvpak- 
Twpa TeTpadywvov Dooy ipiTArAEOpou THY Tepiwerpov’ Tovro be 
aijpés eativ dptxr@dovs Taxelas axAVos Hate poyts Tovdapos 
kabopayv. Tots pev ody KUxAw TANOLACovGL Tpds Tov SpipaxTov 
ddunds éotw 6 dap, Kabapedwy exelvns tis axAvos ev tails 
pnvepiats’ ouppeves yap értos Tod TepiBdAdov' to 8 elow 
mapwrt. (ew Odvatos Tapaxpiwa anavTa’ taipo. yoty 
etcaxdévtes mintovar Kal €£€Axovtat vexpol, }uets B& orpovdla 
evéupauey ral everey evs exmvevcavta’ of 8 azdxoror 
TdAAot waplacw danadets, dote xal péxpt TOO oToplov mAnotd- 


4 HS Karavaias: cp 6 2. 3 
% pev odv omodds, AUTHGAGa mpds 
Karpov, evEepyeTer THY XwpaY xpuvo's 
totepoy evaumedov yap napéexerat 
and 5. 4. 8, No 29, of Vesuvius. 


separated by partitions of the same 
material.’ 

13. ovppetpov. ‘of moderate 
size.’ 

23. P'addou: the priests of Cybele: 


If. Ox€rovs éayovres* 1. e. when 
they wanted to mark out their pro- 
perties, they made a water-course, 
the chanuel of which soon became 
a fence of solid stone. Chandler 
(Travels in Asia Ahinor, 1, p. 283), 
speaking of these incrustations, says, 
‘The road overlooks many green 
spots, once vineyards and gardens, 


cp Pliny, 2 208 ‘In Hirpinis Amp- 
sancti ad Mephitis aedem locum, 
quem qui intravere moriuntur, similt 
modo Hierapoh in Asia Matris 
tantum Magnae sacerdoti innoxium ’ 
As to the effect on the orpovdia— 
Mr Lear, who found seventeen dead 
birds on the shore of the Lake Amp- 
sanctus, characterizes the spot as an 
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“ A Sa | + y a 
Cew Kal éyadrre xal xatabivew péxpt moro} cvvéyovtas ds 
pe | s a a 
emt TO TOAD TO TVETHA Ewp@pev yap eK Tis dWews os dv 
¢ f a“ 
merywdovs tivds maBovs ahacww, clr’ eal advrwv rdv otrw 
2 ae v ’ n \ ye ta ‘) yw. / 
TEemnpwperay etre porev Tay mepl Td lepdv, xal etre Dela 
ei ¢ 7 SRP Roy cg n r : t 
mpovola, xabanep éxt tdv evOovoracpev elxds, elre dvTi8drors 


aS f 2 ¢ 
TLiFl OUVUVGRLETL TOVTOVU coup PBatvoytos. 


TO 8€ THs amoAWdoews 
s 9D Ay Cal b] 
Kat éml Tay év Aaodixela morayOv act cupBaivew Kaimep 
w ca x \ MN wn 
OVTwY ToTinwy. Eat. b€ Kal mpds Padry epiwy Oavpacres 
¢ ‘ ‘ MT € is! ‘ ca v “ 2 mn 
ovppmeTpoy TO Kata THY ‘lepay wédAty Udwp, OoTe Ta ex TOY 
« n é bt ae a os 4 *~ t s ta) 
pilav Banrdueva evapidda civar tots ex tis KOKKov Kal Tots 


t Ms vi - fe 
ddoupyéoty’ ottw 6 éatly adOovov 7d wARO0s Tod Datos 


@OTE ] TOALS pegT}) TOY a’Toudrwy Badravelwr éort, 


‘ornithological necropolis’; Jewrnals 
of a Landscape Painter in Caiabria, 
p. 223. 

3. iz’ ént: the general reading 
of the MSS. is cire navrav votre 
sennpupevay routo: Meineke follows 
Coray in inserting éwt and rav, but 
retains (doubtfully} retro; unless, 
however, we cither omit this, with 
Kramer, or insert ma¢ydvray without 
ém, with Groskurd, the syntax is 
imperfect. 

5+ Tpovotg : here ‘ providential 
care. 

avriSétors Suvapecr: ‘counter- 
acting influences,’ i.e. the use of 
antidotes, 

8. mods Badiyv epiwv: Chandler 
(op. cit., p. 292) found an inscription, 


in which a company of dyers is 
mentioned. 

10, pifSv: madder is meant : the 
distinctive name for this in ancient 
Greek was épu@pé8avov, butin modern 
Greek it is called prCap. The mean- 
ing of the passage is that, when this 
water is used, wool dyed with madder 
can rival what is dyed with kermes 
and sea-purple, 

koxkov: the kermes, which 
Webster's Dict. describes as ‘the 
dried bodies of the females of the 
Coccus iltcts, an insect found in 
various species of oaks around the 
Mediterranean.’ They contain colour- 
ing matter analogous to carmine, 
and are used in dyeing. 


Mount Ida. 


BOOK XIII. 


ASIA MINOR: NORTH-WESTERN PORTION. 


No. 62.—MounT IDA AND THE TROAD. 
(NII. Ss Ge) 


Mount Ipa, which from its height and steepness is a con- 
spicuous object in the north-east of the Aegean, forms a well-marked 
range to the south of the Troad, overlooking the gulf of Adramyt- 
tium. It is everywhere richly wooded, except where the summit, 
the ancient Gargarum or Gargara, emerges in a bare limestone 
peak, 5,750 ft. above the sea, which for many months of the year is 
covered with snow. The Scamander issues from a deep cavern 
high up on its northern side. 


a , ‘ 

5. Towoypape? B& xdddActa Thy drTws AEeyouérny Tpolay 
Ths “lins Oeors, dpous dwnrod Br€rortos zpos Svotv Kal Tijy 

, Odd ; 1 8 erLoT tt) TOS ea = ” r 
tavTn Oddattav, pixpa 8 éexvotpeovtos Kal zpos Gpxtoy Kai 
‘N , / w \ fr XN od , - 5 
THY Tav7x Tapadtay. eat. O€ attTn ev THs [Ipomovtidos awd 
ra r . r - 
tev mepl “ABvoov orerav ent tov Atonzov Kal THY Kudixneyjy 
9 8 éomepia Oadatta 6 tre “EdAjomortds éori 6 Ew xal 76 
Alyatov méAayos. woddobs 8 é€xovea mpdtodas # “Ldn Kai 
gTKOAOTELOPa@dNS OVTA TO oXijpa EoXa apople i 
TKOAOTELOPOSNS OTA TO oXIPA eoxdTois adopiCerut Tovrors, 

2, BAétovtos mpos Siow: in 
reality the main chain of Ida runs a 


little south of west towards the pro- 
montory of Lectum. 


between 
Aegean. 

8. oKodomevSpehns: ‘like a 
mnilleped,’ a graphic comparison. 


the Propontis and the 


5. Tv tepi “ABubdov otevav: the 
narrowest part of the Hellespont, 
between Sestos and Abydos, is here 
regarded as the point of separation 


The late Mr. W. G. Clark of Cam- 
bridge humorously designated the 
mapmakers mountain-chains as 
‘ skeletons of sprats.’ 
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“ A Ss ca) “ 
TO Te TEpl THY Zédevay axpernpig Kai TO Kahovpeve AexTa, 
o~ 4 > ~~ é as * 
TO Mey TeAEvTarTe els THY perdyatan puixpov brep Tis Kucixnvs 


4 x x x led c wpe mn © mn 
(xat 8) wai gore voy 7 ZéAea roy KuCicqvav) 7d be Aexrdy Promon- 


x é ¢ al ~ % sf 
els TO weAGyos KaOyKEt TO Alyatoy év mapdrrw Kelpevow Tois éx oe 
Terédov mA€ovaty els AéoBov. 

“ldyv 8 ixavoy woduTibaxa pntépa Onpov, Th tg: Hg: 


Aexrov, 60¢ ampGrov Aurétny Gra 

"Yavos xal “Hpa, tots obew oixeiws rod zointod ppacovros rd 
Aextov' cal yap Gre tis “dns éort ro Aextov wai dire ampdry 
amdBaots x Oaddrrns adry tots eal rHv “lony aviodewy, elpyev 
pbs. 

Tovs 6) mpdzobas rots éoydtous éd) Exdzepa ppacor oitws 
TO Aexrov kal tTHy ZéAcay, olxelws rovTay axpdpecav aopier Ml. 2. S24. 
Tapyapov, axpov Méywr" kal yap xal vty Papyapoy éy trols ave Gargarum. 
pépeot THS “loys Seixvvras Téwos, ap ov Ta viv Tépyapa modus ae 
AloAtKky}. évTos prev ov THs ZeArcias wal rod Aexrod mpard 
éotiv and ris Ulpomorridos dp£apévors ra péxpt TOY Kar’ 
*ABvdov otevdr, ci? é$w tis Mpowovtides ra péxpt Aexrod. 

6. Kdpwavre 5¢ rb Aextov dvaxetrat KéAmos méyas, by 3 
“dn wovet pos Thy iTEtpov aroxwpodoa axd Tod Aexrod, Kal 
ai Kdvat, ro éx Oarépov uepous dprixetwevoy axpwripioy 7o 
Aexr@* Kkadobor 0° of per Ldatov xdAzoy, of 0° ’Adpapurryvdr. 


1. 7 Te wepi tiv ZéAeav axpw- 
anpio: Zeleia is SW. of Cyzicus. 
The word dsparhpiov in this con- 
nexion does not mean ‘headland,’ 
as it does when applied to Lectum, 
but ‘extreme point,’ for it sinks down 
eis THY per dyatay. 

9. Bore: here used in the same 
sense as 6te, 

13. tH ZéAaav: 7/. 2. 324 of 
dt ZérAcav ~vaoy brat moda veiarov 
“Ldn. 

x ~ 2 s 
15. 7a viv Tdapyapa: this town 


was identified by Mir. Thacher Clarke 
in ySS8 with seme ruins seyen miles 
to the E. of Assos; claerican Jeur- 
nad of Archaeology for 1885, p. 291. 

16, évtds peév ouv: the coast-line 
is here being described. 

1g. dvaxetrat: an expression used 
of spaces of sea, ‘ extends,’ 

20, at Kavar: asa matter of fact, 
this place lies too far towards the Se % 
the Hecatonnesi are the boundary 
of the gulf of Adramyttium in that 
direction. 


BOOK XIV. 


ASIA MINOR: SOUTH-IVESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN PORTION. 


No. 63,—SAMOS. 
(XIV. 1. 14, 15.) 


SAMOS is one of the most conspicuous of the Aegean islands in 
consequence of its elevation, in which respect it is inferior only to 
Crete and Samothrace. The mountain-chain that intersects it 1s 
a continuation of the range which forms the promontory of Mycale 
on the mainland opposite ; and the highest point which it reaches, 
Mt. Kerketeus (now called Kerkis), near the western extremity, 1s 
4,725 feet above the sea. It has been an interesting spot at various 
periods of history, and is so at the present day, since, though it 
forms a part of the Turkish empire, it enjoys a constitution of its own 
and has a Christian governor ; but its fame is chiefly derived from 
the story of Polycrates and the remarkable architectural and 
engineering works which were connected with his city. Herodotus 
(3. 60) speaks of three of these—the mole, the temple of Hera, and 
the tunnel, 7 furlongs in length, by which water was conveyed 
through the base of a hill—as among the greatest wonders in 
Greece. The omission of all notice of the last-named of these, not 
only by Strabo, but by all writers, ancient and modern, subsequent 
to Herodotus, is not a little striking, and enhances the interest of 
the discovery of it, which took place in 1883. This silence is best 
explained by the supposition that its existence was a state secret, 
the knowledge of which was confined to a few persons, so that it 
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was liable to be forgotten. See Tozer, /slands of the Aegean, 
pp. 167-175, where the tunnel is described. 


14. "Azd 88 tis TpwytAlov orddcor tetrapdKorra els THY City of 
Sdyow’ Prémes 3& wpds vérov cal adth cal & Auhy eywv SAMS- 
vavoradpov. eat. 8 aitijs ev eniméd@ Td Tr€ov WxO Tijs 
Bararrns KruGdpevov, pépos 5€ Te Kal els Td dpos aréxer 7d 
Urepkeiuevov. ev de€ca wey ovv mpoomA€ovar mpos THY ALY 
got. TO Llocetdiov axpa 7 Toodca mpds thy Muxddny roy 
Emtactabdiov TopOudyv, exes 5 vewv Voceddvos* mpdxeitar 
adTod vycidiov  NapOnxis’ én’ apiotepa 8& 7d mpodoreoy 76 


The 


an ¢ 4 \ wv cal 
mpos TG “Hpalp xal 6 “IuBpacos orapzds cal 1d “Hpaion, 
Heraeum. 


dpyaiov lepov cal veds péyas, ds viv mivaKxobrjxn éort? Xwpls 
d& Tod wANOous Tv évtadOa Keyevwyv TivdKwy Gat TvaKo- 
OjKat kat vaioxor tives eloe mANpers TY Apxalwy TexVOv' Td 
re traOpor Spoiws peotoyv aydpiavtwy éott TOv aplorwy' av 


I. tHv Sdpov i.e the city of 
Samos 
3. vavoraPpov: it was here that 
the breakwater which Herodotus 
mentions was built; part of it re- 
mains at the present day. 
gore 8 atrijs: the fortifica- 
tions of the ancient city, which can 
be traced throughout the greater 
part of their circuit, and were very 
massive, followed the crest of a hill 
between 700 and Soo feet high—the 
pdxis Tod obpeos of Herod 3 54— 
the line of which runs parallel to 
the coast at a little distance from it; 
at the two extremities they were 
carried down to the shore. The 
city lay, as Strabo describes 1t, 
partly between the shore and the 
foot of the hill, partly on its lower 
slopes, up which it rose, until the 
round became too steep to admit 
of building; at this point are the 
yemains of the theatre. Js/ands of 
the Aegean, pp- 165-167. 
6. tov émragtabiov TropOpov : 


this channel—now called the Little 
Boghaz or Strait—is rather more 
than a mile in width at its narrowest 
part, but this is considerably to the 
E. of the promontory of Poseidinm 

8. vacibiov 7 NapOykis: now 
called the Island of St. Nicolas; 
Guerin, Patnios et Samos, p 144. 
St. Nicolas is the patron saint of 
Greek sailors, and his shrine not 
infrequently replaces a temple of 
Poseidon. 

g S“IpBpacos rorazds a clear 
strcam, at no great distance to the 
east of the Heraeum, now called 
Potoki. On its banks, according to 
the local legend which is given by 
Pausanias (7. 4. 4), Hera was born 
beneath a bush of agnus castus. 
Islands of the Aegean, p 177- 

76 “Hpatov. this temple, only 
one column of which is now standing, 
was situated near the shore, about 
four miles to the west of the ancient 
city. It was one of the largest 
Greek temples. 


Island of 
Samos 


Not good 


for wine. 
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pla Mipwvos epya xohoooixd idpupeva emi pias Bacews, & 
je wev "Avrévios dveOnxe BF madi 6 LeBaards Kaivap «is rhy 
auth Baow Ta dv0, Thy ’AOnvay cat tov “Hpaxdéa, tov 5¢ Dia 
els 70 KarrerdéAuov periveyxe Katacxevdoas ait@ vaicxoy. 

15. Tlep{Aovus 8’ éorl ris Saulwv wjoov oradlwv é£axooiav. 
exadeiro 8% TlapOevia apdrepov olkovvTwy Kapév, «ita ’Av- 
Ocuods, era MeAdpdvadros, eita Sdpos, et aad Tivos emi- 
xepiov rpwos cir’ é£ Idxns kal KepaddAnvias drouxrjoaytos. 
xadeirat pev ovv Kal dxpa Tis “AumeAos Bléewoved Tws Tpds Td 
rijs 'Ixapias Apénavov, adda ral 76 Opos dzav } rove? Thy GAnv 
viicov épeviy suwrtuws déyerav Eat 5 od« evowos, xalwep 
evorvoveGv Tv KUKAw vijcwr, kal Tis Hrel_pov cyeddv TL Tis 
Tporexots Ta07s TOs dpiotovs expEepovans olvous’ Kat piv kal 
6 "Edécios xat MytpomodAirns dyabol, 7 te Meowyls cai 6 
Tudrdos kal 7) Kataxexavpevn cal Kvidos cat Sytpra cal dAdo 
Gonpotepor TOT0L Siaddpws xpyoTowodory 7 pds axorAavow 7 


2 “Avrmvos: Antony carried 
off these and other works of art as 
presents for Cleopatra, cp 13. 1. 30 
Ta yap KaAdoTa avabnpata éx Tov 
empaveoratwr lepoy 6 wey [Avravios | 
pe, TH Aiyurtia xapiCoperos, 6 5e 
[SeBaords Katcap] Geois drédaxe 

5 otaSiwv éEakootwyv. Pliny (5. 
135) estimates the circuit of the 
island at 87 Roman miles, or about 
joo stades; and this, according to 
M. Guérin (of. c7f, p. 142), 1s not 
far from the truth, if the indentations 
of the coast are not taken into 
account 

7. elra Lapos: Strabo has else- 
where (8. 3 1g; Io. 2.17) given the 
true derivation of the name, where 
he says that capes formerly meant 
‘a height’ The word was of Phoe- 
nician origin, from the root‘ shamah,” 
which signifies ‘to be high. The 
idea of a colomisation from Cephal- 
lenta, which is here suggested, arose 
from the similarity of name, that 
island having been originally called 


Samos, see 10. 2. 10. 

g. “ApreAos; the statement that 
this faces Icaria 1s erroneons. The 
mountain that bore this name runs 
sonthward at ight angles to the 
main chain, and ends in the cape in 
the neighbourhood of the Heraenm, 
which 1s now called Cape Colona 
from the standing column of that 
temple. 

11. ovK eVowos; this 1s surprising, 
for the sweet Samian wine with 
muscat flavour is famous at the pre- 
sent day, thus, when Byron, in his 
song ‘ The Isles of Greece,’ exclaims 
‘Fill high the bowl] with Samzaz 
wine,’ he intends by that epithet to 
designate a choice beverage. The 
enumeration of good wines that fo)- 
lows 1s characteristic of Strabo, who 
throughout his work shows an in- 
terest in this subject. 

14. Mytpomodimms: the city of 
Metropolis was on the road between 
Smyma and Ephesus , see 14. 1. 2. 
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# t 

mpos Oiairas iarpixas. wept wey ody olvous ov mavu ebruyel 
at SS 2 ow MI ”~ x lal 
Sajtos, TAO GANG evdainwr, ws diAovy Ex te vod sepipdynror 

2g . 3 3 na ~ 
yeverOat Kal ex Tov Tods exatvotyTas pr dxvetv éehappdrre 
urn * he ta cia ¢ 4 x ha t 
auTy THY A€yovtay Tapoimiay oT. Peper Kai dpvidwy yada. 
rodto d€ kal TOY Tuparridwy airioy airy Karéoty Kal Tijs xpos 
"AOnvatovs 2 Opas. 


No. 64.--EPHESUS. 
(NIV. 1. 20-24.3 


The city of Ephesus was built on two rocky hills, separated 
from one another by a valley, on the S. side of the plain of the 
Cayster, about 3 miles from the present mouth of that river. The 
more easterly of these hills, Mt. Pion (called Tpiev by Strabo, 14. 
1. 4, but Iter by Pausanias, 7. 5. 10, which seems to be the correct 
form) had the chief buildings about its slopes, while the temple of 
Artemis stood on the lower ground to the eastward of it. The 
westem and higher hill was called Coressus, and the city wall was 
carried over its ridge, but this name was applied also to the rest of 
the mountains that intervene between that point and the sea, 
Ephesus had two harbours, the City Port and the Sacred Port. The 
former of these, which was the nearer to the city, lay close to the 
northern foot of Mt. Coressus, and was connected with the Cayster 
by means of a canal; it may now be traced in a marsh of oblong 
shape in the plain. The Sacred Port, or harbour of Panormus, 
eccupied a position rather more than a mile from the existing 
shore-line. The Athenaeum, where the first Greek settlement was 
made, was on one of the spurs of Mt. Coressus, which project north- 
ward into the plain ; it lay outside the walls of the later city. The 
inhabitants then removed to the lower ground about the temple of 
Artemis, where they seem to have been subject to the domination of 


4. dpvidwy yada: ‘pigeons’ milk,’ THs mpos “A@nvatous €xOpas: 
i.e, any rare dainty; cp. Aristoph. the reference is to the revolt of 
Vesp. 508. 440 B.C., which was put down by 


5. Tov tupawlSwv: those of Pericles. 
Polycrates and Syloson. 


Sacred 
harbour. 


Grove of 
Ortygia. 
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the priests, in the same manner as the population of the sacred cities 
of Pontus and Cappadocia (No. 57). Finally, in the time of 
Lysimachus, Mt. Pion became the centre of the city, and thus the 
priestly influence was probably lessened. From the words npw 
8’ edecxvuro below we gather that the Geographer had visited 
Ephesus. The honour of having excavated the temple of Artemis 
and other buildings on this site belongs to Mr. Wood, but the best 
information about the topography is to be found in Prof. E. Curtius’ 
Beitrage zur Geschichte Kletnastens in the Abhandl. d. Berl. 
Akademie for 1872. 


20. Eira Away Tdvoppos xadovpevos éxwv lepdv ris 
"Edeotas "Aprépidos’ «10 4) médus. ev 88 TH adTH Tapadrig 
puxpov trép tis Oaddrrns eott cai 7 “Oprvyia, diampenés 
didcos Tavrodanis tAns, kuTapitrov 6 tis mAelotys. Stappel 


dt 5 Kéyxptos torapds, ob act vivacOat tiv Ant® peta Tas 5 


Odivas. évrad0a yap pvOedvover tiv Aoxelay Kal Thy Tpopdy 
e 
tiv ’Optuytay Kal 7d ddutoy ev 6 7 Aoxela, Kal THY TAnCoY 
bs , = cal s , 7 ‘ ‘ : ~ 
éatay, 3) Mpatov éxavatavoachat pact thy Oeov avoAvdeioay 
réy @dlvav. wnépxeitar d& Tod GAcovs dpos 6 Lodpioods, 
” \ - a a = 
éxov oatavtas pact tovs Koupiras to Wodw tov dTAwD 
exadqgar Thy “Hpav (yrotizas epedpevovoar, cal Aabeivy cup- 
apagavras Ti hoxelav TH Anrot. dvtwv 8 ev 7G TéTw TAELOVOD 
an lal an >? tal 
vaay, Tay pev apxalav tv 8 Uarepov yevonevav, ev pev Tots 


1. Eira Aust Ildvoppos: the 
reader is supposed to be approaching 
from the S along the coast. The 
site of this port has been recently 
determined by M. Weber, of whose 
paper in the Mouceiov of the Evang. 
School of Smyrna an account 1s 
given by M S. Reinach in “ev. 
Archéol. for 1886, vol. 7, pp. 153, 
154 See also Weber, Guide du 
Voyageur & Ephése, Smyrne, 1891, 
pp-60 foll. This poit, as well as 
the City Port, communicated with 
the sea by means of the channel of 
the Cayster. In its neighbourhood, 
towards the south, M. Weber places 


the river Cenchrius, with the grove 
of Ortygia through which its course 
lay, and Mount Solmissus which 
rose behind it (pp 30, 51). The 
lepov tas "Epecias ’Apréuidos must 
have been a daughter shrine from 
the great temple, intended for wor- 
shippers from abroad on their ar- 
rival, 

6 pv8evouar: these stories, which 
are also given by Tacitus, Anz. 3. 
61, were probably borrowed from 
Delos, to which place they are 
attached in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo. 
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apxators apxata éoru Edara, év 8& tots Vorepoy Uxona Epya’ 7 
pey Ant@ oxqatpoy éxovea, 7 8 ’Opruyla mapéornxey éxarépa 
TH xEtpt Tadloy Exovoa. marjyupis 3 evtadda cvvredeirat Kar’ 
ros, Eber S€ Tut of véot gidoKadodor pddiota wept ras 
évtadda evwxias Aaytpvduevor’ tére be Kal tov Kovpyrov 
apxeiov ovrdye: ovpmdota Kal tivas pvotixas Ovoias émuredel. 

21. Thy 8% wédw @xovy pev Kapés te wal A€deyes, éxBadov 
8 6 “Avdpoxdos tots TAeictous @kicey x TGV cUVEAOdYTwD 
alr@ mepl 7d ’A@rjvatov wal thy “Yrédarov, mpormeptAaBav Kat 
Ths mepl tov Kopnoady mapwpetas. péxpt mey 3) Tey KaTa 
Kpoicov otrws gxeiro, torepoy 8 ard Tis Tapwpeiov KataBav- 
Tes wept TO voy lepdy @xnoay péxpt Adefardpov. Avoivaxos 
Se thy viv mddLv Tetxioas, ands TGv avOpdrav peOicTapevwnr, 


1. 2xé6ra- Tyrwhitt’s emendation 
for gxoda of the MSS; ‘ of Scopas,’ 
the famous sculptor. 

5. tav Kovupyrev dapxetov: this 
college of priests 1s mentioned in 
Inscr. No 449 of Hicks’s /uscrip- 
tious from Ephesus (Pt. 3, Sect. 2 
of the Anccent Greck Inscriptions tx 
the British Aluseunt) , and its chief 
officer 1s called zpwroxovpys in No. 
596 of the same collection Also 
the mystery-festival (uuorixds Qv- 
otas), which Strabo here speaks of as 
being observed on Mount Solmissus, 
is probably the same that is referred 
toin Nos 449, 483, and 596. 

§ *“AvdpoxAos: son of Codrns 
king of Athens, and reputed leader 
of the Ioman colony, 

9 76 “AOqvatov wat tHv “Yré- 
Aarov: cp. § 4 H Se wédus Hy 7d 
makaov Tepi TO AOHvatoy TO vu éfw 
ahs wédews Ov Kara. THY Kadoupevny 
‘fréAaov, We learn from Athenaeus 
8. 62 that Hy pelaeus was the name 
of a fountain—dznov viv 4 Kpnvn early 
*YréAatos KaAOUpEVT Kal 6 iepos ALY: 
this accounts for the use of the 
feminine gender in both these pass- 
ages. The site of the Athenaeum 


has been fixed at the hill beyond 
the exit of the City Port, on which 
the so-called ‘Prison of St. Paul’ 
now stands, and Strabo’s account 
would lead us to look for the foun- 
tain of Hypelaeus in its neighbour- 
hood. In the story of the establish- 
ment of the Greek colony at Ephesus, 
however, which is given by Athe- 
naeus in the passage in which the 
words just mentioned occur, it 1s 
implied that Hypelaeus was nearer 
to the sea than this, and the notice 
of the Sacred Port 1n connexion with 
it points in the same direction. 
Hence M. Weber (of. cit ,pp. 66,67), 
following out a suggestion of Emst 
Curtius, would place Hypelaeus at 
a point considerably to the west of 
the Prison of St Paul, on the further 
side of the valley of Ortygia, where 
there are ancient remains and a 
copious source of water; and he 
believes that an earher sanctuary of 
Athena existed there, from which 
the settlers afterwards removed to 
the later Athenaeum. According to 
him this earlier settlement is the 
one to which Strabo refers in the 
present passage. 


City of 
Ephesus. 
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tnpicas Katappdxtny SuSpov ovvipynoe wal ards Kal rovs 
pwotxous evéppagev Gore xataxdicat thy TéAiw* of bF peré- 
ornoay dopevot. éxddece 8 "Apowdny azxd tis yovaixds Thy 


, DJ t / 5 J! vg ¥., 
TOAW, ETEKPATHTE METOL TO apxaLoy Ovoyua. 


iw 8& yepovaia 


bn 
cataypapopérn, TovTos b& ouryjecav of éwixAnToe Kadovpevor 5 


kal dugxouv mdvta. 


I. ouvipynce: ‘lent a helping 
hand.’ 


2. piwovxous: ‘sewers’; the 
word is thought to be derived from 
pis in the sense of ‘ pipe,’ ‘ conduit.’ 

4. yepoucia karaypadopévy .. . 
émikAnror: these bodies are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions Nos. 449 
and 470 in Hicks’s collection. The 
former of them seems to have been 
a senate constituted by established 
tules of election, but who the ézi- 
KAnToe were it is difficult to deter- 
mine. As one natural meaning of 
the word is ‘invited in addition,’ we 
might suppose, if the constitution 
here spoken of had been introduced 
in Roman times, that they resembled 
the adlecti, who were admitted by 
the decree of the council of a muni- 
cipium or colonia to a seat in that 
body. But Strabo’sstatement implies 
that it was as early as the time of 
Lysimachus that this system was 
introduced, and this point is fully 
established by Inscr. No. 449, from 
which we may gather that this inno- 
vation formed past of the oligarchical 
changes set on foot by Prepelaus, 
the general of Cassander king of 
Macedon, who co-operated with Ly- 
simachus against Antigonus in the 
congnest of Asia Minor in 302 8c. 
Another view of the émixAnro: is, 
that they were a more extensive 
assembly than the yepougia, and that 
the two bodies formed an oligarchical 
substitute for the democratic é«- 
sdncia and Bovdn. As regards the 
former of these two points, it is 
difficult to think that the word éni- 
xAnTot Was applied to a popular 


assembly, because its other meaning, 
besides that given above, is ‘specially 
summoned.’ In Herod. 8. 101 and 
g. 42 the éwixAnrot are the members 
of the privy council among the 
Persians, and here too it seems more 
probable that the term designates 
a limited body. As to the latter 
point, though, as has been said, the 
establishment of the yepovcla and 
étixAnto: was an oligarchical move, 
yet they do not seem to have super- 
seded the constitution which already 
existed, for in both the inscriptions 
mentioned above the BovA7 and the 
djuos are introduced as well as the 
yepovola and énixrAnroa. From this 
circumstance, and from the yepougia 
being always named, both at this 
and at a later time—the term ézi- 
xAnroe does not again oceur—in 
connexion with questions relating 
to the temples and the worship of 
the gods, Mr. Hicks is led to think 
that the functions of the latter of 
these administrations were confined 
to religious matters. In that case, 
the object which the party of Lysi- 
machus had in view in establishing 
this organization must have been 
to bring the temples and their ad- 
herents, together with the pecuniary 
interests which they represented, 
under oligarchical influences. With 
these on his side, he could safely 
allow the forms of democracy to go 
on as before. See Hicks’s Zitroduc- 
tion, pp. 73-77. If this was so, it 
follows that Strabo was in error in 
saying that these bodies had the 
entire administration in their hands 
Suixevy wavra). 
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22. Tov 6& veay tijs “Aptéeuibos aporos perv Nepoidpwr Temple of 
nNpxitextovngev, eit’ GAOS eToinge pellw* 8& Tobropy ATMS. 
“Hpootpatos tis évempnoen, GAAovy dpelyw Kxarerxedacav 
ovvevéyKxavres TOV TOY yuvatkGy Kéopoy Kal Tas ldias odsias, 


¢ 
@s 


dra@euerot b& Kal Tobs TpoTepovs Kiovas’ TovTwy b& papripid 
éoT. Ta yernOéerta téTe Wndicpata, awep dyvoobyTa g@now 6 
"Apreuidwpos tov Tavpopervizny Tiaoy cat GAAws BdoKavor 
Orta Kal cuxopdvtny (616 Kal ’Exurluaov KAnOjjvat) A€yew os 
éx tov Tlepouxay mapaxaradynxGy émoiujcarto Tod lepov rip 


on 


3 tere A Sak f iA , a CEES 

Io émeoxeuny’ otte 6& trdpéat Tapaxatadyxkas TUTE, et Te DTHApLay, 
~ -~ a. if ‘ x » a “a 

ouvepmenpHodar TH vag’ peta S€ THY e€uTpnow Ths bpodis 

9 cal an nm 

Hparrgperns, év tralOpw TH onK@ Tiva av eOedijoar Tapaxara- 

A z! t n 
Onxny Keerny éxew; “Adr€Lavdpoy bn Tols ’Edeoious b7o- 
f ‘ , \ x f rd Q bk Me) oF 
ayér0a. Ta yeyovdta Kal Ta péAAOvTa avaddyara, eh’ w@ TE 


‘ % > “ cad 

15 THY emLypadyy avTov exew, Tos d€ pr) EOEATJOaL, TOAY paddov 
2 \ 

otk av edrjoartas é& tepoovrAtas xal dvootephjoews ptdo- 
dokeiv' erawel re Tov eladvta trav Eqeoiwy rpos tov Bactdt€éa, 
ws ov mpéxoi Oe@ Oeots dvabijpara KaTacKevacelr. 
The 
architect 
Deinocra- 
tes. 


. ah a , 
23. Mera 6é Thy Tod ved ocvvréAeiav, Sv dyno eivat Aevo- 
3 
' od mw? > a 4 x 5] r , “4 ‘ 
kpatous épyov (rot 8’ abro® Kal tiv AdeEavdpelas xtiow™ Tov 
8 avrov trocyécbar ’AdeLdvipw tiv "Adw érackevacew eis 
ee ‘ Ni? f bY > { f af 
avTov, woavel ex Tpdxov TiTNds els PrdAnv KaTaXEovTa TTOvoIY, 
ta Ld if x x Bl S fal nM Ss go 9 
womoovTa ToAEts Ovo, THY pev ex beEvay Tov dpous THY o ev 
dpiorrepa, awd b€ Tis érépas eis Thy Erépay peovra Toraycr), 
~ . } ~ 

pera 8 ody toy veay 76 THY GAAwWY avadnpaTwYy TAROos 


5. StaOepevor: ‘having disposed 
of, sold’; cp. the use of S:afeors in 
sili, 2p A, INGORE 

7. AptepiSwpos: Artemidoms the 
geographer was a native of Ephesus. 

Tlpatov: see note on 6. 2. 4, 
No. 31. The nickname ‘Emtipcsos 
= ‘ Carper.” 

15, THY émypadyy: that hisname 
might be inscribed on it as the 
conor or dedicator. 


19. Aevokparous: the MSS. read 
XNecpoxparovs. Alexander's architect, 
who among other great works drew 
out the plan of Alexandria, seems 
generally to have been called Deino- 
crates, but immense confusion existed 
among ancient writers with regard 
to his name: see Dect. /itag7. art. 
Deinocrates. 

21. elsavrov: ‘into a likeness of 
him.’ 


The priests. 
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edpécOat Ti exriunoer TGv Snuroupyar, Tov 5€ by Bwopor elvat 
tov Tpagirédous épywy anavra oxeddv te mArjpy. tyiv & 
edeixvuto Kal tGv Opdowrds twa, obwep wal TO “Exarnjowdy 
€ore kat % Kdpn ) TInveddan kal 4) mpeoBiris 7 Evpixdeta. 
iepéas 8’ edvotxovs etxov ods éxddouy MeyaBu ous, Kai GAAaxd- 5 
Oey peridvres del tivas a€lovs tijs tovadrns Tmpoctacias, Kal 


1 TH exrphoe tOv Syprovpyav « 
this ambignous expression probably 
means ‘by honourable encourage- 
ment given to the artists’; in other 
words, they set on foot a prize com- 
petition, and the obyects exhibited 
were dedicated to the goddess. 

3. ‘Exarfhovov, ‘statue of He- 
cate,’ like ‘Exaravoy in Ar. Ran. 366 

4- 4 «épy 4 I[nveAény: the 
MSS. with one exception read 7 
Kpnvn TInveAdan, which makes no 
sense; the remaiming MS. gives 
«npivn, which Meineke adopts, and 
which Kramer says 1s ‘non temere 
spernendum. There are two strong 
objections to thts (1) It would 
seein that wax was rarely, if ever, 
used by the ancients for dedicatory 
statues, for which purpose its perish- 
able nature rendered it unsuitable ; 
and when Pliny tells us (35. 153) 
that wax figures were made from 
plaster casts of faces, these were 
intended to serve as models. (2) It 
does not suit the passage. What 
is being described is evidently a 
group, composed of the wife and 
nurse of Ulysses, and, that being 
the case, some word 1s required 
which will contrast with mpecBorts 
as applied to Enrycleia. The read- 
ing % «épy 7 TWinvedéan, which is 
suggested by Dr. Paul Meyer in his 
Straboniana, p. 11, excellently fulfils 
these requirements © sovp7 is used in 
Zl 6. 247 of young married women 

5. evvovxous: the mutilation of 
the priests marks a connexion with 
the worship of Cybele (Ma); in- 
decd, it 1s haidly doubtful that the 


cult of the Ephesian Artemis corre- 
sponded to the rites that were ob- 
served in honour of the native Ana- 
tolian goddess in other parts of the 
country Thus Callimachus (/z 
Dian. 24) mentions the performance 
in her honour of war-dances by 
armed Amazonian pnestesses, such 
as took place at the Cappadocian 
Comana. Prof. Ramsay also has 
drawn attention to the interesting 
fact, that a cry resembling the 
MeyaAn 7) “Aprepus "Edeciav of Acts 
19. 34, Viz MeydAn ’Avdectis, Méyas 
"AréAAw Acipnvds, is found at the 
head of some inscriptions in Phrygia’ 
Journ. Hell Stud to. p 226, He 
further points out (Zhe Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 140) that in 
the Codex Besae, the text of which 
is of especial importance for the Acts 
of the Apostles, the reading is not 
MeyaAn 7 “Aprepis (“Great 1s Arte- 
mis’) but MeyaAn”Aprepts (‘O Great 
Artemis’), which is an invocation, 
like those on the inscriptions. 

MeyaBvfous: this title of the 
priests is vouched for by other au- 
thorities: Xenophon (Aad, 5. 3. 
6, 7) speaking of Ephesus says, mapa 
MeyaButy 7 ths’ Apréudos vewndpy. 
also Appian (2. C. 5. 9) tov ev 
"Edéaw trys "Apréuidos iepéa, bv Me- 
yaBulov Hyotvra. The name is 
Persian, and Prof. E. Curtius (of. 
cit, p. 8) is disposed to connect it 
with the position of Ephesus as the 
terminus of the great trade-route 
from the intenor of Asia. Strabo’s 
words kai dAAayxd0ev imply impor- 
tation from abroad. 


or 
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fo 
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iyyov ep Tuyi} meyaAr? cvviepacbar be TovTows expHy TapOErovs. 
vovt d& Ta mev bvddrrerat TGV vowlper Ta B Irrov, devAoy HE Right of 
péves TO Lepdv Kal viv Kal wperepor' tis & aevAtas Tods Gpous na 
dAAvayjvat ovréBy modkAdkis, “AdrAcEdrdpov pev evi orddsov 
éxteivavtos, Mu@piddrov b€ régevpa apévrTos azo Tis ywvtas 
Too Kepduov kal ddavtos brepBadrkolat pixpa 76 oTdd.op, 
*Artwriov 8& bumAacidcavtos TotTo Kat ovpreptdaSdvtTos TI) 
dovala pépos Tt Tis Tews’ ehavy SE robro BAaBEpdy Kai ent 
Tots KaKoUpyots Towody THY TdAW, GeT AKbpwcev 6 LeBaards 
Katcap. 

24, “Exes 3 3) weds Kal vedpra cat Aypéva’ Bpaxtoropor 8’ Disad- 
vantages of 


* > =e ¥ : rie hee the Sacred 
otros 8 av “Arrados 6 tdddeddos’ oindels yap Port. 


éxolncav of apyiréxtoves, ovvegararnOévtes TH KEAEVTAVTL 
Baotret. 
4 fd 
obros Babb tov elarAou bAKdor peyadars EoesOas Kai adrdv 
.Y £ t w , . x 3 me yr dk 
Tov Alméva, Teray@dyn OvTA TpOTEpor Ova Tas ex Tod Kavorpou, 
mpoxdoes, €av TapasryOn XOna TO vTopate TAarEt TEAEWS 
ww ee 4S , + ~ La <%. i; , e 
évrt, exeAevoe yeverOar TO XGma. ovvepr OE TOvVarTLOLY 
éyrés vap ) xots <ipyopern tevaylCew pardrov exolyre TOV 
Aéva otpravta péxpe tod otduatos’ TpdTepoy & ixavds ab 
Anuuvpldes kal h madr{ppota rod weAdyous Aprjpe TiY xo 
TAnppupibes Kal 7) madtppota meAuyovs apype. Tiy Xodvy 
‘ Ss } x x 5 , & ‘ Sd XN. n a € ms 
kal dvéona mpos TO exTds. 6 pev ovY Ary ToLOtTOS" GE 
t a ‘ Nee + ? rn s ue ey 
mONS Ti] Tpos Ta GAAA EvKAaIpLg TaY TOTMY aLgeETat Ka) 
> no 4 
ixdotyy huepar, eurdpuov ota péywotov Tp Kata THY ‘Aclav 


aS ? * fod eae 
Thy évtos TOU Tavpov. 


I, wuviepacGar: ‘to be colleagues 
in a priestly office.’ 

2. dovAov: cp. Tac. dan. 3. OI. 

6, xepdpov: ‘roof’; the nearest 
approach to this meaning which is 
found elsewhere is in Thuc. 2. 4, 
and Ar. Nud. 1127, where Képapos 
signifies ‘tiling.’ 


11, Atpéva: the port of Panormus, 
or Sacred Port, is here meant. 

18. revayiley pdadAov énoince: 
we hear of Barea Soranus in the 
time of Nero as trying to remedy 
this; Tac. Asn. 16. 23 * Portni 
Ephesiornm aperiendo curam in- 
sumpserat.’ 
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No. 65.—THE CITY OF RHODES. 
(XIV. 2. 5.) = 


The city of Rhodes was founded towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.C. 408) by a combination of the three ancient towns 


- of Lindus, lalysus, and Cameirus, and it rose to greatness during 


Grandeur 
of Khocdes, 


the Macedonian period, in consequence partly of its being a natural 
point of departure for Egypt and the East from the coasts of the 
Aegean, and partly of its commercial and political institutions. 
Strabo’s description enables us to realize both its strength, which 
resisted a siege of a year’s duration by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
its attractiveness as a residence, which led Tiberius to choose it for 
his place of voluntary exile. 


cal tal ‘ \ fol n 
5. ‘H d€ trav ‘“Podloy awodts Ketras pev emt Tov Ewbivod 
cal s \ ~ 
axpwrnpiov, Amérr 6€ Kal dots Kal Telxeot Kat TH GAAH 
Lal ~ , lod Mv Lad ? > C4 
KatacKevy) TocotToy dradeper TOY GAAwY WoT oOVK Exopey 
7 o Cn: . ’ pk U 7 f s vs cod 
elmeiy Erépav GAd’ ovd€ Taptoor, wy TL ye KpeiTTw TabTys THs 
, x ‘\ a! > , 4 ae s f , 
TOAews. Oavpacty b€ kal 7) evvoula Kal 7 emuérAEta pos TE 
‘ f * @ 

THU GAAnY ToAtTElay Kal THY TEpl Ta avTiKa, ad’ Hs @OadhatTo- 
f Dy , ‘ \ 7 - be la 
Kpatnoe ToAvr xpovoy Kat Ta Anotipia Kabetr€ Kat “Pwpalors 
eyéveto pidn wat tov Baowéwy Tots Piropwpatois Te Kal 
prr€rdAnow? ad’ Sv atrdvouds te dieréAeove Kal TOAAOtS ara- 
Ojparw exorpi0n, & xelrat TA per TAEloTa ev TS Arovvai 
jas exoopynOn, & kK bey 7 A rugig 


1. éwOtvot dkpwrnpiov : sc. of the 
island of Rhodes. 

2. Aupéor: of its two harbours, 
which were contiguous to one an- 
other, facing east, the northern 
became in the time of the Knights 
of Rhodes the Harbour of the 
Galleys, the southern the Harbour 
of Commerce. 

6. THy mepi ta vautTika: the 
mercantile law of Khodes was 
adapted by Rome, and probably 
much of the naval law of the present 
time derived from it: Torr, 
Khedes in Anctent Times, p. 52. 


is 


- 


7. Ta AnotHpra kabetAe: ‘Rhodes 
undertook to clear the sea of pirates, 
as the Athenians had done, but in 
the siege of Demetrius we still hear 
of the “arch-pirate” as a sort of 
recognized authority. It is more 
likely that the Khodians compelled 
these corsairs, who always abounded 
about the southern coast of Asia 
Minor and in Crete, to come to 
terms with them, soas not to molest 
any ship trading under their flag.’ 
Mahaffy, Greck Life and Thought, 
P: 332. 
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x a f * * 3 y¥ g 
Kal T@ yupvaciw, aAAa & €v dAdots Tdmots. pista & 6 Te 


ns a (4 o 
tod HaAtov xorooads, dv dyow 6 Toujoas 7d lap Beto Gre The 
vidton . Colossus, 
emTaxts b€Ka 
Xadpyns emotes anxéwv 6 Aivdros. 
Kétrat 6€ viv VTO TELoMOd TEcaY TEpixlacbels A7d THY yord- 


= > ey ) 58 , , ces » ~ 
TMV OUK QPEOTHCAY 6 avrov Kara Tt Aéytov. TOUTE TE 83) TOY 
¢ 


bd 4 / ~ a A £ < cal 
avabypatwr Kpatiotop (ray yoty extra Ocapdtwy dpodoyeirat) 


anid 


‘ £ Oa a ‘ 
kat at tod Ilpwroyevous ypadat, 6 
‘ \ a 
TapEesTas TTUVAW, etl BE TO oTUAW Tepdi& EerotyKer, Tpds dv 


te “lddvcos kat 6 Sdrupos The Satyr 
of Proto- 
genes, 


ca ? A € cs tow beg) é 
otrws exexnvecav ws Eorxey ot GvOpwror vewoTl avakeysevov 
Lal é bid ae 4 o 2 é £ SNe ”~ 
Tov wivakos, oT éxetvoy eOavpatoy, 6 b& Ldrupos Tapewparo 

- fi t 
kairo. opddpa KxatwpOwpévos’ e&émAyrrov & ére paddov ot 
5 g . A Ss \ t 
mepdixotpogot KouiCovres robs TiWacots Kal ridévres KaTar- 
/ \ 
tikpv’ epbeyyovro yap mpos Tiy ypapiy ol mépdixes Kal @yAayo)- 
your. opdv bé & Ilpwroyévys td épyov mdpepyov yeyovds 
¥ r fat fad é ¢ * f (A 
€de70n THY TOU TE“evovs TPOETTOTWY ETITpPEYraL TapEeAOCrTA 
e€areiwar tov épvw Kat éwoinoe.  Syproxndets 3 
“P. /> ca 3 7 f ta 2 f re 
ddtor Kalwep ov Squoxpatovmervot, suvéxery 5 Guws Bovddcuevor 
nN nm f ~ ~ ® an 
TO TOY TEevyTwY TAROos. sitapKetrat 47) 6 Oijjeos Kal ot evropor 
‘\ 3 ~ Ag e ¥ x if va vA 
Tous €vdeels UroAauBarovow Her Til TaTpiw, AetToupylat TE 
f. a“ ; ‘ 
riwés cio dWwrviacpod, wo0 dua téy te TEevynTa éXELY THY 
\ pe o cal r 
dtatpo@iy Kal tip woAw Tév xpedv py Kadvotepeiy Kal 
TOyv d€ vavoTdOpwy Tid Kal 


3 s € 
€loly ob 
Bene fac- 
tions to the 
poor. 


padtoTa mpos Tas vavoToAtas. The Docks. 


, 


KpumTa qv Kal Groppynta Tois TOAAOIS, TO OF KaTOTTEVTAaVTL 3} 


‘attracted a 


4. Xépys: this artist, who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the third 
century B. C., was the chief founder 
of the Rhodian school of sculpture. 
Among the works that have come 
down to us, the Laocoon and the 
Toro Farnese belong to that school. 

8. Hpwroyévous: this painter 
flourished about 332 to 300 B.C. 
His Ialysus was afterwards taken to 
Rome, where Pliny saw it; 2.4. 


35- 102. 


14, @yAayayouv : 
multitude of people.’ 

19, otrapketrat: ‘is supplied 
with provisions’; the general read- 
ing, which Meineke retains, is ov- 
rapxeirat, but ovrapxety would mean 
‘to hold the office of a:rapyys, or 
commissary-general ’; this confusion 
of forms is found elsewhere: sce 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. crraprew. 

21, Opwvracpod ; ¢conj. Kramer ; 
MSS. and Meineke dveragopevor. 


Fish verszs 
niusic. 


‘Faithful 


only he.’ 
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mapedOdpre iow Odvatos Spioro 7) Gyuta. xavravda b€ dozep 
, 4 “ 2 ‘ x + ai 
év Maooakia kal Kulixw ta mepl Tos GpXLTeKTOVvas Kal Tas 
épyavorottas Kal Oncavpovs d7Awy TE Kat Tay GAAwv éorov- 
ad > al 
baorat biapepdvTws, Kal ert ye TOv wap’ GAAots MGAdov. 


No. 66.—STORY ILLUSTRATING THE FONDNESS OF THE 
GREEKS FOR FISH. 


(XIV. 2. 21.) 


To the Greek palate fish was the greatest of delicacies. Thus 
Plutarch says (Alor. 667 F), rod\A@v dvtwv byw exvevixnxev 6 ixOds 
pdvov h padiord ye dou Kareicbar’ Kat yap opodpayous Kal didrdipous 
A€yopev obxt rots Boelors yaipovras, GXda Tovs mept thy iyOvorwdiay 
dvadiddvras €xdotore, Kal TOD K@dwvos df€ws axovoytas. It was in this 
way that the word éyov came to be used simply for ‘ fish,’ as it is in 
this passage, and elsewhere in Strabo, e. g. 3. 2. 6 otk ddiyn ex ray 
Sywy rapixeta, and 17. 2. § pndey dvatpexery Oyyou eis Tov NeiXov. 
Hence the diminutive éWdpior, which bears this sense in the N. T. 
(John 21. 10), has become, in the form Wap, the regular word for 
‘ fish’ in Modern Greek. 


LI x \ , ° , - 

21. Etr’ ‘lacds emt vnow Keitat zpoorKerpern Ty HrElpw’ exer 
b€ Ayeva, Kal 7d TAELoTOY Tod Biov Tos EvOdbe ex Oadarrns’ 
evowel yap xwpay T exer Tapddutpov. Kai $7) Kal dinyjpata 

~ b) aA 
toadta wAatrovow ets avTyy' KiOapwdod yap éemberxvupeévov 
/ x. > r n a ar ¢ ’ t \ \ ) 
Téws pev axpoacba. Tartas’ ws 0° 0 Kwdwr 6 KaTa Thy dWorw- 
3 , , ’ cal 8 \ w ‘ 
Atay epodyoe, xatadtmorras aveAOew ext Td oor TAH évds 


dvoxagov' Tov ovyv KiBapwbdoy mpocidr'ta elveiy Stl, @ drOpwa 
K OV pe Tp E€LTELV o7t, W Ql PwTE 


2, év Maooahia xai Kufikw: vous oixodaynudray te Snuociay xa} 
for Massilia cp. 4. 1. 5 eat 8% Kal dpyavev, rpels 6 Kat @noaupors 
vedookot map adrots Kal émhoOHKy’ KéxTHTAat, TOY pey Omrwy, Toy 8 
mpitepov S@ Kat rwAociwy edmopia Kat dpyarwy, Tov BE atrou. 
imAwy eat dpyavay rav te mpds tas apxtitéxrovas : ‘chief commis- 
vauTiAlas ypypoivev Kat Tay mpds  sioners of works.’ 
moNopsias : for Cyzicus, 12, 8. 11 S. emBakvupévov: ‘giving a re- 


~ > f \ » ? e ’ 
Tpeis Gpxrréxtovas rovs éEmtpeAoupe-  cital. 


To 


-—_ 


5 


ee 
fayt 


TARSUS AND ITS SCHOOLS, 


3°97 


? 2 cS n a 2 
TOAANY TOL Xap olda THs Tpds WE TEAS Kal dtAouovotas” of 
ww ef bod lod 
Hey yap GhAot dua TO Kddwros dxotoar amdvres otyovrat. 6 
# La La Nv x 
d€¢, rhA€yers 3 Edy, dy yap 6 Kbdav epddyxev ; eladrtos dé, cb 
TS ¥ Ae 3. x | x Sat 
oot ein, Ey xat dvacras anjAGe Kal aids, 


No. 67,—TARSUS AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


(XIV. 5. 


12, 13.) 


The finale. 


o4 i ‘ cal > lal 
12. “H 6 Tapoos keirat pév €v medio xticpa 8 éott tev The 


peta Tpratodcduov aravnbévrwv “Apyetwy xara Gjrnow ‘loos’ 


cal , x. hd x Fal 
diappet & avriy péonv 6 Kvdvos wap’ adrd TO yupvacioy toy 
| ee . = « > sy ” ‘ root? 
véwy’ Gre O€ THs THYyHS OV TOAD ATwOEY ovEYs, Kal TOD pelOpov 
bid fdpayyos Balelas idvras, eft’ edOds eis tiv téduy éxalr- 


é % Dn 
TovTos, Wuypey TE Kal TpaXU 


ff - 
TO peta eotiy, 60er Kal Ttols 


waxvvevpovor potCopevois Kal xtiveot xal drOparois éemiKoupel. 


(Cydnas at 
ah) e 
arses. 


13. Tocatiry bt rots évOdbe avOpdzots exovdi) Tpds Te ido- Famous 


Q SS 3 
copiar Kai tiv Gh\Anv waidelar eyx’Atoyv Gzacay yéyover &o8 


imepBéBanuta Kat Adives kai 


"Adcédrdpecar kat ef tiva dAdov 


a“ 2 \ 
tonov Svvarov eizety, Ev 6 oyoAat Kai bratp Bai Prroardpor 


5. Siappet 8’ atvhy: the Cydnus 
has now changed its course, and 
does not pass through the town, but 
flaws half-a-mile to the eastward of 
it. 

§. tis mys: Strabo’s account 
is confirmed hy ‘Th. Kotschy, the 
only traveller who seems to have 
visited the fountain of the Cydnus; 
his narrative is given from his 
manuscript by Ritter, Ledturute, 
vol. 19, pp. 190 foll. The river 
rises about 30 miles to the NW. of 
Tarsus, not far from the village of 
Nemrun, and its source is surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of rocks, 2,000 
feet in height. The stream, which is 
zo feet broad, plunges at once in 


x 


a lofty cascade into a paol 12 feet 
deep, and when it emerges from 
this it does not admit of wading. 
The ravine which it traverses be- 
tween this point and ‘Tarsus is 
described as impassable. 

ro, Wuxpéy te: the dangerous 
illness which Alexander the Great 
contracted by bathing in its chilling 
waters (Plutarch, d/ex. 1g) is well 
known. 

il, waxvuvevpotor; ‘ suffering from 
swollen sinews.”’ Pliny (47, 4.31. 8) 

ys, *Cydnns Ciliciae amnis poda- 
gricis medetur.’ 

potsopéevas: ‘when plunged into 
the water’; poifw amor is ‘ta ride 
a horse into the water.’ 


2 


schools of 
philosephy, 
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~ lel € 
yeyovact. diaéper B& torodrov Sri evtadOa pev ol ptdopa- 
a E44 4 . 
Oobytes émiydpror tavres clot, E€vor 8 odk emtdnpodor padiws 
\ a 4 
ov8 attot obtor pévovow abrdO1, GAAG Kal TeAccotyTas éxdyp7)- 
col / vj 
gavtes Kal TerAewwOevtes Eevitevovoiy Hd€ws, KaTEépxovTar 6 
tal s , 

bAlyou Tats 8 GdAats wéAEow ds dptiws elnov wAny ’AAeEav- 
- ¢ ? a fod S > we ‘ 4 
dpetas ovpBaive. Tavavtia’ howr@or yap els avtas ToAAOL Kat 
duarpiBovow aiTdOs dopevor, Tv 6 emtxwpiwy ob ToAAOvS OvT’ 
n A 
ay &&w goirdvras tous Kata pidopaderay, ovr’ adrdO. tept 
tovro omovdacovtas’ “Adetavdpedor 5 dudrepa ovpBalver 

\ \ / \ a“ ae , a bd 
Kat yap d€xovtat ToAAods Tay Edvwr Kal extéutover Tov idlwr 
RJ bas \ hee \ 3 > cal ‘ lod ‘ 
ovK OAtyous. Kal elot cxoAal Tap avTots TavTodaTal TOY TeEpL 
Adyous TexvOv, kal Tadda 8 evavdpe cal TActoToy bYvatat Tov 

Tis pntpoTdAews eméxovea Adyor. 


3. TeAccotvtat: ‘complete their sight the Alexandrians seem to be 
course.’ referred to; but there is no need, 

11. kal eiot: the transition here with Mcineke, to suppose that some 
is somewhat careless, for at first words have dropped out. 


Io 


BOOK XV. 


INDIA. 


No. 68 —BOUNDARIES, RIVERS, AND PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
(XV, 1. 11, 13, 14.) 


STRABO’S information about India—in fact, almost every thing 
that was known by the Greeks and Romans about that country— 
was derived from two sources, (1) the narratives of Nearchus, 
Aristobulus, Onesicritus, and other companions of Alexander on his 
eastern expedition , (2) the work of Megasthenes, who was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (the Sandrocottus 
of Strabo, 2. 1. 9, &c.) at Pataliputra (Palibothra) on the Ganges, 
which at that time was the capital of an important empire. 
A marked distinction must be drawn between the facts com- 
municated by the one or the other of these. The compamons of 
Alexander were military men and good observers, but unscientific 
in their views and limited in their area of investigation ; while 
Megasthenes was well acquainted with all the northern part of the 
country, and paid attention to the manners, customs, and mode of 
life of the natives, to their religion, castes, and similar peculiarities. 
He wrote early in the third century B.C., and it may be regarded as 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune, that an account of India at 
this period, given by an intelligent European who had exceptional 
opportunities of observation, should have been preserved for us 
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foundanes 11, Thy Ivdintv tepidpixev and pev ray dpxtwy rot Tavpov 
of India. . lod lad a - ad 

ra €oxata and Tis "Apiarts péxpt Tijs as Oaddrrns, anep ot 
bs , x / / , % 2 \u 
enix dptot ata pépos Tlapordyicdy re Kal Hywddy xai “Ipaov 
cat GAAa évopddovor, Maxeddves 8& Kavxacov' and 3& Tis 
éorépas 6 "Ivdds totapds 7d 8% vdrtoy Kal rd Tpocedov TreEv= 5 
pov, TOAY pel Tav étépwv dvta, TpoTénTwxen els TS” ATAQYTI- 
xov méAayos, kal ylverar popBoedées Td Tis Xdpas oxijpa Tov 
petCovwv trEupav éxatépov TAcoveKTotvTos Tapa TO avevartloy 
aevpov Kal tTpioxtAlos cradiois, Oowy ett Td Kowdv Axpov THs 
Te éwOivijs TapaArlas kal tijs peanuSpivys, Ew mpotemTaxds e€ 10 
ions ep’ Exatepov Tapa Thy GAAnv 7éva. 

13. “Amaga 8 éo7l xardpputos Torapois 7 "IvéiKy, Trois pev 
els 800 Tovs peylotovs cuppyyrvyperors tov Te Ivddv Kal Tov 
Tdyynv, tots 8 war’ ida atdpata exdidotow els tiv OdXatrav’ 

yyny; Ls i 
a 7s \ “ r f ‘ bs ‘ ¥ 4 ld 
anavtes 8 avd Tov Kavxacov thy apynv €xovat Kal Pé€povtat 15 
pev ent thy peonuBplay tro mpGror, 16° of ev pévovery eri THis 
auTis mopas xal padiota of els Toy [vddv cupBdAdrortes, of 8 
emtotpepovtat mpos Ew, xabazep kal 6 Tayyns moraycs. otros 

x @ \ 2 a > an ‘\ a n és 
pey ovv xataBas ex Ths dpewwhs, éwetday GWytra tov Tediwy 


Rivers : 


Ganges 


1. rod Tatvpou- the name is 
here used in the same extended 
sense as in I1, 1. 2, No. 50, where 
it means the chain that separates 
northern from southem Asia 

3. "Hpwddv Kai “Ipaov. these 


Aagoa, wat wadtora  xard peony 
Bpiav 
7- PopBoees: ‘ lozenge-shaped.’ 
9 TO ko.vév dxpov: this is the 
land of the Coniaci or Coliaci (see 
Map), which according to Strabo’s 


names, which were applied to dis- 
tinct parts of the Himalaya, are 
only different forms of the same 
name Haimavata, Hemota, ‘snowy’; 
Kiepeit, Lehrbuch, p- 33- 

5. TO S€ vériov. see the Map of 
the World accoiding to Strabo, p 
ay . 

be to 6’AtAavtikdv §=6réAayos ° 
Strabo and other writers use this as 
equivalent to the old name Oceanus, 
for the space of sea which was re- 
garded as encircling the earth. cp. 
1 2 26 ouppous % waca ’ATAavTiKi O4- 


view represented Cape Comorin. 

12 “Amaca: from this, and what 
Strabo has said just before about 
the shape of the country, it is clear 
that he knew hardly anything abont 
the peninsula of Southern India. 

13. cis B¥0 TOUS peyiorous cup- 
pnyvupévois: § flowing into the two 
largest rivers’, cp. Herod 1. So 
MoTapoi Kai GAdot Kal "YAAos ovppry- 
viou és Tov péeyioror, 

15. ToU Kavkacov. the name is 
here employed according to the 
Macedonian usage mentioned above. 


VATURAL FEATURES OF INDIA. Bit 


a f x ev a id 

emiaTpeas Tpds Ew Kal pvets Tapa Ta TladiBo0pa peylorny 
é ’ Lares 

tTohw mpdccw emt thy tadtn OdAatTay Kal piay éxBodrp 

a f Xx ad /. % 

woveitat, peylotos &y Thy KaTa TH "IvduKiv ToTapGy 6 dé 

* x \ 

Iydds duet ordpacty ety THY peonpBpwhy éexntmret Oddatrap, 

3 f 

eumeptAap Baroy try Tlatadyviy Kxadovpévny ydpay mapa- 

st LS ca t 

ex O€ THs dvabupacews 


tae 


nrAngtay t@® Kat’ Atyunroy AéAra. 
n~ f lal ~ 
TOY TOCOvTMY ToTapay Kai &k Tov etnoimy, as ’Epatoobérs 
f f a o y 
pnal, Bpexetar Tols eptvots GyBpors H Ivdexy, cat Awvacer ta 
Si, . nN a , a ¥ , , ny 
medla’ ev ev OVY TOUTOLS TOls ONBpols Aivoy oTEipEeTaL Kal 
fe a “ 
10 K€yxpos, mpds TovTots aioapor opvga PBdapopov Tots be 
ral “a A \ a 
XEélpepwvots Kaipots mupot KpiWal dampia Kai GAAoL Kapzol 
vy € n es 
€d@5 mol, Ov yuets dmepor. cyeddy bE Te Tots ev AlOoTia Kal 
3 a Ff x a ros 
car Atyunroy Caos Ta atta pverar kal ev TH Ivduxy, cal tov 
8 “ a x of fa \ , & € 
€v Tols ToTapots TAY inmov ToTapyiou Ta GAXAa epovar xat ot 
: ) a 
Ivéexol’ “Ovnoixpitos b€ Kal rovs tzmovs yweoOal pyar. 


5 5 s eae se \ nm 347 f 5 eo cs 
avOparwy of wey peonuPptvoi tots AiPiowiv eiow Omotoe KaTa 


TOY 


1. TlaAiBo8pa: near the site of 
the modern Patna. It is described 
in § 36 as situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and the Erannoboas, 
and forming a parallelogram $0 
stades in length by 15 in breadth, 
surrounded by a palisade loopholed 
for shooting through. 

2. pilav €kBoAyv: no stronger 
proof than this could be given that 
no Greeks had been further E. than 
Palibothra: see Bunbury, //¢s¢. of 
Anc. Geogr. 2. p. 307. 

4. Bvot ordpactv: this is cor- 
rect, as might be expected, since 
Alexander spent some time at 
Patala, the modern Hyderabad, near 
the head of the delta of the Indus, 
from which city the district called 
Patalene received its name, The 
channel of what at that time was 
the eastern branch of the river is 
now dry, except at the period of 
inundation; Bunbury, 1. pp. 450, 


513: ane) 
7. tav érnciwv: the south-west 


monsoon, which brings the rains that 
continue from June to October, 


‘Epatootévns : though Erato- 
sthenes is quoted, Megasthenes 


was no doubt the author of the 
statement; Lassen, Jad. Al/fert/iims- 
unde, 2. p. 675, nate 5. 

g. Aivoyv ometperat: what is 
here said about the two seasons of 
harvest and the products of each is 
cotrect, except that flax is not grown 
in the summer season: what Boc- 
pcpov was is not known: Lassen, 2. 
pp. 675, 676 note. 

13. Ectors; this word is not in the 
MSS., but requires to be supplied, 
as Kramer suggests ; Meineke leaves 
a lacuna, 

14. (mmov totapiov: this was 
formerly common in Egypt, though 
it is now rarely seen as low as the 
second cataract; Herod. 2. 71 and 
Rawlinson’s note. 

16. kata Thy xpoidv: the hill- 
tribes of Central India are negroid 
in their physical characteristics, and 


Indus. 


Products. 


Natives. 


Taprobane 
Ceylon), 


Banyan 
tree 
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riy xpody, xara 8% tiv dyw xal Hv tplxwow Tois GAdots 
(od8% yap ovdorpixodor da Thy dypdrynTa Tod aépos), of 88 
Boperot rots Alyuariois. 

14, Thv 8% TanpoBdvny redaylay etvai paor vijo ov anéxov- 
cay Toy votwwrdatwy Ths Ivdixis Tay Kara Tovs Kwyraxods mpds 5 
peonsBplay tipepav extra wAody, pijxos pev Os TevTaKioxtAlwy 
oradiwy ent tiv AlOvomlav' éxew 5& al éAépavtas. 


No. 69.—REMARKABLE TREES. 
C&VoT, a1.) 


21. TloAAa yap 3% Sévdpa mapddogfa H “Ivdixh rpéper, dv 
éort Kal TO Kdtw vevovtas exov rovs KAddovs Ta 5 PvAAG 
°. / > * Ld ? 7 XS ‘ , - 
aomtdos ovx €Aattw. "Ovnotxpitos 5€ Kai meEeptepyotepoy ta év 
TH Movotxavod dieLidv, & Pyotr votidtata elvat ris “Ivdexijs, 
dunyeirar peyada dévdpa Tivd, Sv Tovs xAddous adfnOévras ent 

, a , v ‘ bs bd A 
myxeis Kat dadexa, Exeita THY AoiTY avéqow Karapeph Aap- 
Bavety ws &v xataxaunrouevous, Ews av Gxpwvtar ths yas" 
- ‘ ” / c A e / a / 
éxeita Kata yijs Stadobevtas piCotcbat cpolws Tats xatwpvéw, 15 
clr’ avadobértas oredexovcbar’ &€ ob Tadw cpolws TH adbbycer 
Kataxaypévras GAAnY KaT@puya Toretv, elt GAAnD, Kal ovTws 
ehebis, dor’ ad’ érds d€vdpov oxiddioy yiverOar paxpdy todv- 
oTvAw oxnv7y Goiov. Aé€yer 5€ Kai peyeOn Sévipwv Hote wévT 

‘ V7) OK : Y MEyeon Pp € MEVTE 


19 


avOparos sSvoTveptknnta elvat ta ored€xn. 


some of them are black; Excyed, 
Brit., art. India, by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, pp 745, 777: 

It tq Movorxavot: near the 
lower course of the Indns; its 
chieftain of that name was conquered 
and taken prisoner by Alexande ; 
Arman, Azab. 6 15-17 

vottmrata * Onesicritus, as being 
one of Alexander's companions, 
naturally thought so, because this 
was the southernmost part of the 


kata 6é@ Tov 


country that was reached in their 
expedition 

13. THY Aimy atEnow Katadepy 
AapBavev: ‘subsequently grow 
downward’ 

15 Kardputiv: ‘layers’; the 
Banyan tree, which is here descnbed, 
1s the ficzs [ndzca. 

16. oteAexovoPat: ‘grow into 
a stem’ 

dpolws +H atéqoea. ‘ according 
as they grow’ 
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"Axeotuny kat THY avpBodrry thy mpds “Vdpwrv cal ’Apioro- 
Bovhos cipnxe mept tv Kataxaymtouevous exdvtwy Tos 
kdbdous Kai rept rod peyébovs dod’ dp’ evi dévdpo peony Bpl- 
eww oxtaouévovs taméas mevtiKovta’ obros 5& Terpakoctovs. 


Aéyer 5& 6 ’ApiotdBovros Kat GAAo S€évdpov ob péya, AoTOds Honey- 


éxov as 6 Kvapos dexadaxtvAous TO pijKos TANpers MEALTOS, TOUS 


dé haydvras od fadiws oderOat. 


dmavtas 8 brepBéBAnvrat 


\ los t n a 

mept Tod peyeOovs tav dévdpwr ol Picavtes Ewpacbar mépav 
ane lal al 

Tod Yaparidos d€vdpov moody oxrav tails peonuBplais mevta- 


atddtov. 


Kat tOy épropdpwy dévipwy gnaly ovtos rd GvOos Cotton 


éxew mupyva’ e&atpeOévros 8% tovrov falvecOat rd Aowndv 


Spolws rats épéats, 


No. 70.—CATCHING AND TAMING ELEPHANTS. 


(XV. 1. 42.) 


At the present day ‘the regular mode of catching elephants 1s by 
means of a éheda or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd 1s 
driven, then starved into submission, and tamed by animals already 


domesticated. 


discouraged as cruel and wasteful.’ 


The practice of capturing them in pitfalls is 


Encyel Brit ,art. India, p. 742 


The latter practice is described by Strabo, § 43 Néapxos S€ xai 
moddypas ev tais Onpas rider Oat Katd twas auvvdpduous pyat. 


1. ’Akeotvnv: this was one of 
the rivers of the Punjab 

5. dAdo BSevSpov ov péeya; Lo- 
rassus flabelliformis, called the 
palmyra-tree by the English, the 
fruit of which 1s ‘about as big as 
a child’s head’, the liquor which 1s 
extracted from this tree 1s highly 
intoxicating: Ezg. Cyclop, Nat. 
Hist, sv. Borassus. 7ar, the 
Hindustani word for this sap, 1s the 
original of our ‘toddy’; Skeat, 
Etym Lex,sv Toddy. The sugar- 
cane 1s mentioned by Strabo 1n § 20, 


10 éptoddpwv Sevpwv: the cot- 
ton-tree or lombax Alalabaricum, 
which 1s also called épcopdpor Sev5pov 
by Theophrastus, //. P. 4. 7.7. The 
seed-vessel of this, which is here 
called mupyv, contains the down. 
This down ts now used in India to 
stuff pillows and beds , Zug Cyclop , 
Nat Hist., s.v. Bombax. ]1e1odotus 
also (3 106) mentions tree-wool as 
found in India, but perhaps what he 
there refers to 1s the cotton-f/awz, 
which is not related to this tree 


The kheda 
or stock- 
ade. 


Method of 
taming, 


Intelli- 
gence and 
faithfulness 
of ele- 
phants. 
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lal f , 
42, Orpa b& TOv Onpiwy TovTwy ToLdde. xwplov iddy 
, 
doov Tertdpwy i) TévTE cTadlwy Tappwy TEptxapagayTes Babelg 
- D (ee a 
yepupodat tiv elcodoy otevwtatyn yepupa «tT eloadiact 
nr a f > \ i! 
Ondrclas tas *jpepwrdras tpeis i} Tértapas, avrot b ev Kadv- 
. a 4 € 4 > ? 
Blows xpuntois broxdOnvrat AoxGvtes’ Hyépas ev ovv ov 
4 « v ’ os , , J , a Led x v 3 e 
mpociacw ot dyptot, vixtwp 8 ep Eva ToLotyTat Tijy elcodov 
= a ¢ i 
elowdvrav 8 KA€lovoer Tijv eloodov AdOpa, €ira TAY tuUépwv 
’ ~ La 
aOAnTGY Tovs AAKiuwrdrovs eladyortes diayaxovtat mpos 
abrovs, Ga Kat Awad xaratovotvres* dy & Kaurdrtwv ob 
evOapoéatatot TGV Hridxwv AdOpa KataBailvovtes drodvvovowy 
* fad fal ’ 
éxagtos TH yaotp) Tov olxelov dx7jmatos’ dOpyopevos d' evOEvde 
brodvver TH aypiw Kai ovutoda deopuel yevouevov 3% Tovrou 
KeAevouot Tois TLOacols TUTTE Tos ouLpTodicOévTas Ews ay 
méswoty eis THY yRY, TeodvTwY 5 GpoBotvors tpaor TpocAap- 
, x Cy: aa . . a ae x 
Aavovrat Tovs avxévas avTGr Tpos Tos Tay TiWacdv" iva de 
4) Tevomerot Tous avaBatvew én’ adtovs émtxelpotyTas a7o- 
celowTo, Tots TpayrAow ad’tov euadAovrar K’KAw TOuds Kal 
> Soe x Ce , o ees & , v 
KaT avtas Tous ivavtas TepiTieacw GeO va dAynbovey etxev 
a a \ ¢€ , its leh ’ 5 7 ‘ 
TOLS decpots Kat yovyacer" TV 6b aXovrer amrodéEavtes Tous 
mpeaBurépous 7) vewTépovs Tis xpelas Tovs AotTOUs Amayovet 
3 ‘ , , ‘ ‘ ‘ fs “ * a 
els ToUs aTAOpous, dyoayTEs b€ TOUS peY TODAS TPOS AAAI}AOUS 
‘ ‘\ be , ‘ ? bod , s f a 
tous d& adxévas zpos xlova ed mennydra, daualovcr Ao 
¥ , t \ ’ > at . \ \ a 
ETELTA KAO? KaAQLOU Kal TOas avadayParovet peta € TadTa 
° > Ly \ \ ‘ 4 \ x lal 
TeOapxety SiddcKovar, Tous wey did Adyou Tots bE pEALTHO 
TW Kal TULTaViCpR® KNAOdLTES’ oTavtot d’ of SvoTWacEvTOL 
pioer yap didKevTat Tpaws Kal péepws, Gor eyyts elvat 
a , € > ‘ 3 ‘ r col > n 
AoyiKG Coo" ob dF Kai é€aiuous tots ividxous ev Tols ayGor 
TegdvTas aveAddpevor TOCovTLY EK THS PAaXns, TOUS be DrodvvTAS 
8. d0Anraw : 


‘champion ele- is here: Fr, mtonture. 


phants.’ 

11. Oxqparos: an animal for 
riding; cp. Ar, Pax 866 éxnpa 
xavOapov: the word is very rarely 
used absolutely in this sense, as it 


14. mpocAapPavovTat ; ‘ fasten’; 
mostly used active in this sense. 

17. €uBadAovtat topds: ‘make 
incisions.’ 


5 
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petagy tav TpooOiwy moddv tmeppaydperor dieowoar Tov 
d€ xoproddpewy Kat didackddwr ef Twa Tapa Ovpov améxTewwar, 
odtws éeximobotoww dof ta dvlas anéxerOar tpodijs, fote 3 
OTE Kal ATOKapTEpEt. 


No. 71.—THE CASTE-SYSTEM. 
(XV. 1. 39-41, 46-49.) 


Megasthenes’ division of the Indian castes, which is here reported, 
is given in the same form by Diodorus (2. 40,41) and by Arrian 
(Ind. 11,12). It differs, however, in many points from what we 
know to have been the real classification, and this divergence arises 
in some cases from misconception on his part, in others from his 
treating classes, which combined to form a single caste, as if they 
were separate castes. This will appear from a comparison of the 
two. According to the primitive system in India there were 
four castes—(1) priests, (2) warriors, (3) husbandmen, artisans and 
tradesmen, (4) serfs. Besides these there were numerous impure or 
mixed castes, which were outside the regular caste-system. 
Megasthenes enumerates seven castes—(1) philosophers,(2) husband- 
men, (3) shepherds and hunters, (4) artisans and tradesmen, 
(5) warriors, (6) inspectors, (7) counsellors. Thus he does not 
include the serfs, though this is hardly surprising owing to the low 
position which they held; his third group, the shepherds and 
hunters, and in part the fourth, viz. the manufacturers of arms 
and the shipwrights, belonged to the mixed castes ; and his sixth 
group, that of the inspectors, was not a caste at all. The warriors he 
has rightly represented as a separate caste. The Brahmans form 
his first and seventh groups, for they were partly priestly, partly 
secular ; and we know from native sources that, according as they 
were the one or the other, they performed the duties which are here 
assigned to the philosophers and the counsellors respectively. The 
third caste, which comprised the husbandmen, artisans and trades- 
men, he has subdivided according to their occupations into two 
groups, the second and fourth; and the mistake in this instance 
possesses an element of truth, for the law which forbade members 
of one caste to transfer themselves to another prevailed also within 


The seven 
castes : 

1. Philoso- 
phers. 


z, Hus- 
bandmen. 
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the various castes, so that a husbandman could not become an 
artisan or tradesman. As regards the rules of the caste-system 
Megasthenes’ account is generally accurate. See Lassen, /udische 
Alterthumskunde, vol. 1, pp. 797; 798, 818, 819; vol. 2, pp. 704, 
710-712. 


39. Dyot bi [6 Meyaodérns]| 1d rév “IvdGv TAHGos els Extra 
pépn dinpjoda, Kai mpérovs pév Tors Pitogdpovs evar Kara 
Tynv, eaxlarous bt Kar’ apiOudv" xphoOa d° abrois ldla wev 
éxdotw Tovs Ovovtas 7] Tos évaylCovras, Kow7 5 Tovs BactAéas 
Kara Tiv peydAny A€eyouevyv ovvodor, kal jy Tod veov Etovs 
dimavtes of piddcopar ro Bacthet svvedOdvtes emi Ovpas 6 Te 
av aitéy éxactos cvvraéyn TOV xpynoipwy 7) THPHoN Tpos eveTy- 
plav xapr@v t¢ Kal Cywy xal mepl Twoditelas, mporpépe TodT’ 
ds & dy tpls éyevopévos GA@, vopos éatl ovyav 
dia Biov’ tov bé xatopbdcarta apopoy Kal areAR Kplvovet. 


eis TO pécor" 


40. Acdrepoy 5& pepos civat TH TGV yewpy@r, ol mAcioTOL TE 

5 | / > ry 1» MS s > ie rd 
clot kal émierkéotatot aotpateia Kal adeta Tod epyacec Oar, 
mOAEL pi) TpogiovtTes pnd GAA efa pnd bxAnoet Kon’ 
fA) ae 7) n Xxpete py XA) vi 

n > Lal ° “ , . ‘ “ - 
moAAaKts yoby ev TO alto xpdvw Kal TOT Tots ev TapaTe- 
/ , . 4 4 \ / c ’ 
Tax Oar cup Batver Kal dtaxwodvvevery TPOS TO’s ToAEuLoUS, Of 6 
lal / 

apotow 7 cKantovow axivdtvws, Tpouaxouvs ExovTes exetvous. 
4. évayilovtas : 


ings to the dead.’ 
6.6 tt av: ‘whatever useful 


‘making offer- 16. dkivSvves: we learn further 
from Diodorus (2. 36. 6, 7) that in 


war the contending forces were 


plans each may have drawn up, 
or whatever useful observations he 
may have made.’ Forecasting the 
weather, with a view to make ade- 
quate provision against a coming 
deficiency, formed a special duty of 
the Brahmans. This was, no doubt, 
the chief reason why they were bound 
to keep silence afterwards, in case 
of their prognostications being re- 
peatedly falsitied by the result. 

13. pnd’ GAAy xpeta: mpocrovtes, 
which governs this, must here be 
taken in the sense of ‘betaking 
themselves to.’ 


bound to respect the agriculturists : 
mapa pevy yap Tois GAAois avOpwrais 
ot ToAE LOL KaTAGEipaytes THY ywpay 
ayehpynroy KatacKevaCovet, Tapa 6e 
TovTas THY yeapyav lepdy kal davAwy 
fwpevow ot mAngioy Tay mapardgeay 
yeapyourres dvenaic6n roe TY Kiy- 
Svvav eiotv. dupdrepor yap of mode- 
povutes GAARAOUS yey dmoxreivovaw 
éy Tais Haxacs, tots 5& mept Tay 
yewpyiav ovtas é@ouw aprakers, ds 
Kovous OvTas aTayTwy ebepyeras, Tas 
Te Xwpas TOY dyTimoe pour Tay ovr’ 
EumupiCovew oie devdporopotauy, 


Cp. Arrian, Zid, 11. 9, 10. 


Leal 
wn 


3 
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OUe 


kf 
gate 8  XOpa Baordexh 
epyacovtar TOY KapTOv. 


Dad EY n ht 
maca* pir0o0d 8 abriy emt reraprais 
& x an ra A ~ 
41. Tpitoy ro tov Tomevav Kal Onpevtdr, ols jadvois ELeare 
- ‘ we 
Onpeverv Kal Opeparotpodeiy Ovid TE Tapexew Kat pucdod 
* go 2p \ x o iN a ” lal ? x a 
Cedyn avtt 6€ rot THY yijy EAevdepoty Onpi@v Kat Tov ameEp- 
A 2 / oy ” 
poArdywr épvéwy peTpotvtat Tapa Tod Bactréws cizor, TAaYNTA 
Af / 
Kal oxnvityy vepopevot Biov. immov @ kal edéparra tpéepew 
Sears BRE pdt a 
ovx éfeoti ldvwTy’ Baoidixdy 8 Exarepov vevdmioras TO KTHA, 
kal eloiy avt@y émiednrat. 
4 Ss » \ 
46. Mera tous Onpevtas Kal rods Tmoiévas téraptoyv gnow 
a t . 3 ? 
elvat wépos tovs epyaouévous Tas Téxvas Kal Tods KaTMALKOdS 
\ ve 2 x o La tees , al <¢ > ta “ 
Kat OLS ATO TOV TF WULATOS 7} epyao.a @Y OL fev opov TeAOVTL 
\ / / n ’ “ 
kat hewrovpyias wapéxovtar taxrds, Tots 5 dmAomo.ots Kal 
vavutnyots proot Kat tpopal Tapa Bacthéws ExkewTar pore 
nk 3 / 4 [apg \ \ x ef ” f € 
yap épyacovrat’ mapéxet 6€ Ta wey dada Tols oTpaTiWwTats O 
aoe ¢ Fab. dé ~ ra] o n Oe. £ 4 
otparopvaa€, Tas d& vats picOot Tots mA€ovo 6 vatapxos 
Kal Tots €umdpots. 
4 n a nN 
47. Iléunrov 8 éott 1d TOv TorAguoTSy, ofs Tov dAAov 
’ 4 . as f Ld tf ° BS * fol fot 
xpovor éy oXOAH Kal worois 6 Blos EoTiv Ex To Bacthixov 
f ~v % L a 
SeaiTwpevois, Sate Tas e£ddovs ray 7} xpela Taxéws ToretoOar, 
X a f Ss ¥ 2 OR a 
may TOY cwopatoy pndey GAo KouiCovtas Tap EavTov. 
2) 3 
48. “Extot 8’ eloly of épopow rovrois & éronrevew dédorat 


1. proGot: i.e. they rented the 
land, and in addition paid a fourth 
part of the produce. This is shown 
to be the meaning by the correspond- 
ing statement of Diodorus, 2. 40. 5: 
Ths 88 ywpas picPors TeAsvT® TH 
Bacidet ... xapis 88 THs prcOwoews 
rerdprny eis TO BactAtKdy TEAoUCt. 

émt retaptats: sub. poipais ; 
‘on condition of paying a fourth 
part” This was a much larger 
proportion than what is conten 
plated in the ancient Indian codes 
of law. In them, also, the right of 
private property is recognized, so 
that in the earlier period at all 


events the land was not regarded as 
belonging by right to the king. 
Lassen, 2. p. 721. 

4. Ovid te... Sevyn: ‘to sell or 
hire out cattle for draught.’ 

13. tots 8’ émAoToots Kal vav- 
anyois: these, as has heen men- 
tioned in the introductory notice, 
really belonged to the mixed castes. 

Ig. TOU Bacthtxot: ‘the royal 
treasury’; cp. 70 Kowdv, TO 5y- 
poovor, 

22. of Epopor: these were not a 
caste, but what is said of them in 
this passage is corroborated by the 
ancient codes; only it is stated there 


3. Shep- 


a berds and 


hunters. 


4. Artisans 
and trades- 
men, 


5. Warriors. 


6, Inspec- 
tors. 


rh mparréueva cal dvayyédd\ew AdOpg To Bacirel ovvep- 
yous movovpévars Tas éralpas, Tots pev ev TH TdACL Tas ev 
7H more Tois 88 ev oTpaTomédy Tas aiTdO’ Kadioravrat 8 ot 
&piorot kat mordraro.. 


7. Coun- 49, “EBdopor 3’ of otpBovdot Kal odvedpor Tot Baciréas, e€ 5 
Soe Sard apyeia Kal dixaorypra Kal 7 Grolxnois TOY GAwy. ovdK 
Stnet dort 8° ovre yapety e€ addov yévous ovr’ emitHdevpa ovr 
oy peri eépyaclay peradapPBdvew GAAnv e& GAAns, ovde wAclovs peTa- 


xeiplCer Oar tov adrov Any el rv pirocdpun tis cin’ &acAat 
yap Todroy & dperny. 10 


No, 72.—THE OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(XV. 1. 50-52.) 


The description here given of the official system of the Indians, 
numerous details of which are confirmed by the ancient Hindoo 
codes of law, gives evidence of an elaborate organization; and 
certain features of it, such as the provision made for foreigners, and 
for the maintenance and measurement of the roads, point toa mghly 
developed civilization, The various functions of the administration 
were divided between three departments—(1) the superintendents 
of public works, (2) the superintendents of the city (3) the superin- 
tendents of the war department. The first-named of these, the 
ayopavépor—a title which is used elsewhere in Greek to represent 
the Latin ‘aedilis’—superintended the river-courses and the 
storage of water; acted as overseers of the hunting class, and of 
the artificers in the country districts; collected the land-tax and 
maintained the roads. The two other departments were even more 
minutely subdivided, being composed respectively of six boards, 
each of which had five members, The superintendents of the city, 


that there were two sorts of inspectors _to in the present passage, where it is 


—the higher, who watched the pro- 
ceedings of the local officials, and 
the lower, who were government 
spies: Lassen, 2 p 712. The 
former of these two classes is referied 


said that men of worth were chosen 
for the office 

S é€ dAAys. ‘in place of an 
other,’ 
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the dervvopet, comprised (2) the inspectors of handicrafts, (6) the 
superintendents of resident foreigners, (c) the registrars of births and 
deaths, (¢) the commissioners of the retail trade, (e) the inspectors 
of manufactured goods, (/) the collectors of taxes on articles sold. 
These thirty officers, besides their separate functions, also formed 
a council for purposes of general administration, and for the main- 
tenance of public buildings and institutions. Finally, the six boards 
into which the superintendents of the war department, oi éri ray 
orpatiwrer, were divided, had the administration of the several 
branches of the service—the naval force, the commissariat, the 
infantry, the cavalry, the chariots, and the elephants. It will be 
perceived from the details of the system, what careful provision 
was niade for employing all classes, even the wild nomad tribes, 
who were occupied in keeping in check the wild beasts; for en- 
couraging communication and trade, and preventing unfair dealing ; 
for securing the food supply, and guarding the community against 
dangers arising either from natural causes or from the attacks of 
enemies ; above all, for guaranteeing the exchequer against any 
deficiency. 


mes > R) “ 
50. Tér 8 épydvtov ol pev elow dyopavdpot of 8 Gorv- Super n- 

3 rm ee F tendents of 
répot of 0° ént TGp otpariwrdy Gy ol yey Torajovs e€cpyd- pane 
Kat Tas Works; 

x , io ae 3 s > Fa 7 Niner their fune- 
khevoras dia@pvyas, ad ov els Tas GXETELAS TAMLEVETAL TO VOMP, tions. 


~ -~ € % 
Covrat kat dvapetpotot Tip yiv os ev Alyvate, 


nan oe 5 ~ € ~ ld ” 
emurxorobow Stas €Elons Tacw 7 TOY VddTwv Tapein Xpijors. 
‘ e = e ex : 
of 8 atrol cal Trav OnpevtOy emyedctyTar Kat ttmys Kal 


2, ekepyafovrar: ‘kecp in good tas KAeiotds Stmpvyas: these 


order.’ 

3, dvapetpotot TH Yi: this 
was rendered necessary by the in- 
undations, which, as we have already 
seen (15. 1. 13, No. 68), were pro- 
duced by the monsoon rains; these 
destroyed the landmarks and boun- 
daries of properties, as the rising of 
the Nile did in Fgypt. The ancient 
Jaws contain minute directions for 
determining the limits, and settling 
the suits that arose from this cause: 
Lassen, 2. p. 719. 


served the same purpose in the level 
country of the Ganges valley, with 
which Megasthenes was acquainted, 
as the vast tanks for storing water, 
which are still found in the Deccan : 
Lassen, ibid. 

6. tav Onpevtadv: these, together 
with the shepherds, formed Megas. 
thenes’ third caste; see (5. 1. 41, 
No, 71, where it is mentioned that 
they were in the pay of the king. 
This accounts for their being under 
the supervision of the dyopavdpo:. 


Superin- 


tendents of 


the city ; 
their six 
classes, 
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cal a“ ‘ > 
Koddreds eloe Kvpioe Tots enaglots’ Kal popodoyotar 8€ kai Tas 
D x ‘ ‘ ve os A€ yN 4 6 
réxvas Tas Tepl Thy yi émBAénovoew VAoTopwy TexTOvwr 
n a ‘ 
xadkéwr peraddevtev’ ddotootoe b& cal cata déxa orddva 
‘ 
oriAny TiWWéact Tas extpomas Kal Ta btaoTHpara bnAodscar. 
, 
51. Of & dorvvduor eis @& wevtadas bujpyvrar’ Kal ot 
a 5 ca] * ‘\ 
wey Ta SnptoupytKa ocxovotow of b& Levodoxovow' Kai yap 
Kataywyas véyovor Kat Tots Blots Tapaxodovbote. mapé- 
A A 
dpous ddvres, Kal mpoméurovow 7 advrovs 7 Ta xXprpata 
a = \ 
Tov aroOavdvTwr, votovrTwY TE éTtpeAOdyTaL Kal aTobavdy- 
7, ’ : A xs , ‘ 
tas Odnrovot. Tpiro. 6 elaly ot ras yevéoes Kai Oardrovs 
. / , cal fal / . ow “3 
éferdCove. wore cal mds, Tay te Pdépwv xdpw Kal Gmws pH 
adaveis elev al xpeitrovs Kal yxelpous yoval kal Oavaro.. 
/ >? € ‘ x 4 . , > , 
Téraptot 8 of wept Tas xatndelas Kat peraBodras, ois pé- 
tpwy pédet cal TGv wpatwr, bras ard TvTTHOV TwAOITO. OvK 
éott b€ TAElw TOY adTdy peTaBdAAccOa TAY ef SerTO’s 
tmoteAoin gdpous. wéuTmTor 6 ot mpoeoTtGres TOV Syutoup- 
yousevev cai TwdAodvtes Tabr amd cvoonpov, xwpis pev Ta 
\ ‘ x \ La “ , aX , ” \ % 
Kawa xwpis 6€ Ta Tadaa’ TO peyvdyTe be Cyula. Exror Se Kal 
dotaro. ot Tas dexatas éxA€yorTes TOY TwACLYpELwMY" OdvaTos 


Regulations respecting this class are 
found in the laws, and alsoas regards 
the artificers, the retail dealers and 
the road-makers: Lassen, 2. pp. 
wEle FLO: 

1. fopodoyovor: the dpor were 
the rent and the fourth part of the 
produce, which were paid by the 
husbandmen ; see § 40 in the pre- 
ceding extract. 

>. rots Bios tmapakoAovGovcr : 
‘keep a careful watch on their be- 
haviour. The attendants (épe- 
Spo.}, who were assigned to them, 
were partly advisers, partly spies. 

8. mpomépmovorv: they escort 
them on their way on leaving, and, 
in case of their death, forward their 
possessions to their relations; cp. 
Diodor. 2. 42. 3 74 xatadapbevta 


xXpyuaTa Tois mpoonKkovow drabi- 
dean. 

13, petaBoAds: ‘barter.’ 

14. 4m6 ouvoonpov: ‘by the 
stamp impressed on weights and 
measures.’ These were not only 
stamped to prevent cheating, but 
were tested every six months; Las- 
sen, 2. Pp. 572. 

15. mAeiw: ‘more than one kind 
of article’; a separate tax had to 
be paid for selling each kind, 

18. T® pryvivtt; regulations for 
preventing the indiscriminate sale of 
old and new articles are found in 
the codes of law ; Lassen, 2. p. 717. 

19. Tas Sexdtas: both in respect 
of the amount demanded, and of the 
punishment imposed for defrauding 
the revenue, greater severity was 
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dla 


x re ies , C] A a 
d€ T@ KAEWavtTt Td TéXos. wey Exacro. Tatra, ow 5° 


3 ~ Lol y n Lol a 

emiedodvtar TOY Te idiwy Kal Tdv ToAtTiKGy Kal Tis Tov 
, 3 fod a gis = 

dnmociwy emioKevijs, TerxGv Te Kal ayopas kal Awévwv Kal 

tepQv. 


‘\ 
s 52. Mera 8% tovs doruvdpovus tpirn éori ovvapxia 7 wept Ta Superin- 
__ tendents of 
. é gee : : < @V the war 
THY MeV PETA TOD Vavapxov TatTove., THY Sé peTa TOD emt Tap “epart- 
ment , their 
six classes 


iv. \ a4 Lal iy fal 
OTpaTiwTiKa, Kal avTN Tals TevTAoLY é€ayt} diwpiopévy* 


on n 7, - wv nm 
Boixay Cevyav, 80 dv dpyava xopiCerat Kat rpodyy avrots te kal 
KtTyveot Kal Ta GAAa Ta xpy n qd. ov g kal 
1 Xpnoiwa TH oTpaTia. ovro dé Kat 
/ , 
10 ToUs Siaxovovs Tapéxovar, TyUTAMiaTas, Kwdwvoddpous, éTL dé 
\ s 
kat lamoxopous Kal pnxavoro.ovs Kal Tovs Tovrwy vanpéras 
? / , A AX a 
€xtmeuToval Te Tpds KHdwva TOvs XopTOAdyous, TYLA Kal KOAGC EL 
X G t \ Ss > U £2 iP KI 
TO Taxos KatacKevaopevot Kal THY aopdAcav. Tpitor dé eloww 
¢ a ~ 3 / n 
ot Trav TeCOv emsedovpevot' TéeTapro. d ol Tay inmwv' TéurTor 
ye / ager . 
1538 Gpudtwv* Exroe b€ eAeddvrwv' Bacirtixol te orauol xat 
‘ 4 \ 
Emmous Kat Onpiows, Bactdcxdy dé kal 6mAOPvAAKLOY’ Tapadidwct 
\ £ la (Z S eo] x 3 ‘4 s i 
yap 6 otparidtns THY Te oKevTy els TO 6TAODVAAKLOY Kal Tov 
\ ¢ a a 
immov els Tov tnm@va Kal 6 Onpiov dpolws' ypdvrar 8 axyadi- 
G a ef cad ral P) 
veto’ ta & appara év tats ddots Boes EAKovowy, of 5€ txzor 
20 amd hopBetas ayovtat TOU pH TapesTinpacOat Ta oKEAN, paNde 


x / ral a 
TO TpdOvpov alTGy Td Vmd Tos Apyacw auPBArvrecOa. bBvo d’ 


introduced as time advanced. The 
early code speaks of a twentteth, 
and not a tenth, as the amount of 
the 1mpost, and of a milder punish- 
ment than death as being inflicted 
in cases of cheating: Lassen, 2- 
p- 717- 

2. TOV te iStwy Kal t&v ToAt- 
mkav: ‘both private and public 
matters.’ 

3. Tetxév: this is Kramer’s con- 
jecture, followed by Meineke, for 
Tipov of the MSS ; Madvig, perhaps 
nightly, suggests pupa ; Adv. Crit. 
1.p 562. Vogel (Phzlologus, \ol.39, 
p- 346) defends rrpév in the sense 
of ‘prices,’ which would naturally 


fall under the administration of the 
doruvopot: but the object here 
spoken of must admit of repair 
(émokeun), 

7 werd tov vavapxou. the ex- 
istence of a class of officials to 
superintend the fleet, which was 
intended for use on the rivers, proves 
that ships must have been consider- 
ably employed by the Indians in war 

12. mp0s KHSwva. ‘at the sound 
of a bell.’ 

20. TapepritpacGat ; 
from inflammation ’ 

21. So: Lassen tells us (2. p. 720) 
that orginally, instead of there 
being two fighting men toa chanot, 


‘ puffed 


‘Yheir 
hanesty ; 
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cioly él TG pyar. tapaBdrar mpds TH jridxy’ 6 6 Tod 
erdpavros qvloxos rérapros, tpeis 8’ of az’ avrod rogevovres. 


No. 78.—MODE OF LIFE OF THE INDIANS. 
(XV. 1. 53, 54-) 


The facts here mentioned are to a great extent corroborated by 
what we learn from native sources, and as Megasthenes probabiy 
resided for some time in India, there is no reason for mistrusting 
the pleasing view of Indian life which he has given. Lassen remarks 
(2. p. 723) that it was under their Mahometan rulers that the 
Indians lost the virtues of truthfulness and honesty. One repul- 
sive custom which is not introduced in this passage, that of su¢tee 
or widow-buming, is noticed in § 62: zapd tice 8 axovew pnow [6 
*“AptordBovdos] Kai ovyxarakatonéras Tas yuvaixas Tois avdpdow acpévas, 
tas S€ pi) Urapevovoas abokeiv, 


we : 

53. Edredeis 5¢ xata tiv dilacray “Ivdol wavtes, padAov 8 
€v tats otparelas’ ovd dxAw TeEpITT@ xalpovat, dWrEp edKos- 
potat. wAelotn O éxexerpla wept Tas KAOTas” yevouevos yoor 
év To Navdpoxottov otparored iv 6 Meyacder i 
v t@ Lavdpoxodttov otparorédw noir 6 MeyacOerns, retTapa- 

, ya c / ,. ¢ # 3 a 
Kovta puptadwy rAndovs ldpypevov prdeuiay ruépay idety 
° , / id “a , ~ LA 
avnveypeva KA€upata TAELover 7 dtaxociwy dpayper afia, 
aypapos Kal Taira vopois xpwévois, ovde yap ypdpupata 
~ s > 7, 3 ? >] X , a “ > ~ 
€lOEvat GUTOUS, GAN azo wrTNs Exaota SotxeioGat evapayeiy 


and three to an elephant, as here 
described, neither of these was ac- 
companied by more than one fighting 
man. 

gk, ekexeipla : ‘a truce to,’ ‘ab- 
stention.’ 

6. SavBpoxdtrov: see the intro- 
ductory notice to No. 68. 

? ’ a“ 

Q. aypadots Kat tatra: for the 
anastrophe of kai ravra cp, 11. 4. 3, 
No. 53 dvéagrov cal tavra, 

ov5é ydp ypappara eiSevar; the 


opposite of this is stated in § 67 
on the authority of Nearchus: ém- 
oTords 5& ypapew év owddor Alay 
KexpoTnuevas. Lassen (2. p. 719) 
believes that Strabo has misunder- 
stood Megasthenes’ meaning, which 
was, not that the Indians were 
unacquainted with writing, nor that 
the laws were not written, but that 
the judges knew them by heart, 
which is known to have been the 
custom. 


on 


Io 


UG: 
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8 dpws ba rHv azAdryra kal tiv edrédccav* olvdy te yap ov 
miveww add ev Ovalats pdvoy, mive 8 ax’ dpicys avtt KpiOlveav 
ouvriBévtas’ Kai oitia de Td zA€ov splay civat podyriv. kat 
kal cvuPodralors tiv azddrnra éd€yyerOat ex 
To} wy ToAvdiKous elvac’ otre yap tmoOjKns oltre Tapaka- 
ra@ykys evar Sixas, ovde paptipwy ovde shpayldwy adrots 
defy, GAA morevey TapaBardAopevovs’ Kal Ta oxo. b& TO 


b] 
év Tots vopors 5€ 


/ DJ cal a 
twA€ov appoupety. Taira pev 87 cwpporixd, TaAAA 8 ovK av 
s Fé ae “x 
Tis ATOdeEatTO, TO wdvovs biaiTacOar ael Kal Td pip play etvar 
Taow wpay Kownpy deiavov te Kat apiotov, ddd’ Stas ExaoTw 
% 
gpirov’ mpos yap Tov Kowwwrixdy Kal rév oditiKdy Biov 
éxelvws Kpeirrov. 
54, Tupvacioy 8 wdadicta tpiyiv doxydcovor Kal dAdAws 
\ 
kat da oxvtadldwv éBevivey relwy eEopadriCovrar Ta copara. 
‘ ‘ \ € \ \ s s yey , N a 
Atrai 6 Kal at tapai cal puxpa ydpata’ vevavtios b€ 7) 
wv 4 n na a 
GAAn Atrérnte Kocpobrrat xpvoopopotcr yap Kai dari 
KOopR® xpGvtat cwddvas Te Hopotow evarOeis, Kal cKiddia 
Sis rey ape SaaS, t a 2 - 4 
avrots €xerau’ 70 yap KaddOos Tip@vTEes agKovoLv Oca Kaddw- 
, xX v . x la ba ¢ , aN ge a > f 
mice. THy dy adjOedy Te dpolws Kal apetny anod€éxorrat, 
if Soh any , lad , f , x» sy 
diudmep ovde TH HALKLa TOY yepdvTwy Tpovoptay didoaciy av fr) 
\ a a a A S a > N 
kat T@ povety mAEoverTGat. TodAas b€ yapovoww wynTas 
iN n / , , Zz , al an > 
Tapa TOV yovéwr, AauBavovoit TE avtididovtes Cedyos Body, ov 
\ x > , , N Suns) ¢ fod \ fa 
Tas pey evmetelas xdpw tas & GAdAas ndovns Kat ToAvTEKvias 


2. am’ dpvtys ; this is arrack 

Kp\Oivwey it is hard to see what 
this word can agree with, Coray 
suggests either xpcOav or KpiOivou, 
1... olvov. 

3. podariv 
pottage.’ 

7. morevevy trapaBadAopevous : 
‘make deposits on trust.’ 

g. povovs Siartaobar . 
their meals alone.’ 

12. éxeivws: ‘in the opposite 
way.’ 

14, Sa oxvtadiSev: this custom 
1s mentioned 1n the Indian epic and 


iN 


‘in the form of 


‘take 


dramatic poems; Lassen, 2.p 723 

2t. moAAds 5€ yapotow this 
statcment requires considerable 
hmitation. The serfs were restricted 
to one wife; the first caste might 
have four, the second three, and the 
third two, but they availed them- 
selves sparingly of these privileges 
Lassen, 2. p. 724. 

23. ebmeGelas. ‘ready service’, 
but edmabeias, ‘comfort,’ which 1s 
read by one MS, and approved by 
Coray, seems preferable ; the same 
idea 1s expressed by 7} TOU owpaTos 
Oepameia in the next section 


2 


siinplicity 
of Jife , 


love of 
ornament , 


polygamy , 


punish- 
ments. 
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} iy a i jew €&: Aver be 

el 5& ply cwppovety dvayxacatev, Topvevety EfEOTL. t 

n 3 
odvdels eorepavapevos ode Ovuid odd orérdeL, OVdE oparrovar 
cal ® oe 4 
rd Lepetov GAAG mvlyovatr, iva pt) AeAwBnyévov GAA’ OAOKANpov 
a Lad had iy vw eh © ‘ > / av 
bidGrat TO Dew Yrevdomaprupias 6 o adous axpwtnpiacerar, 6 
BS prety ‘ 

Te Mnpdcas ov Ta avTa povoy dvTiTacXEL GAG Kal XELpOKO- 
meirat’ @dy 8& Kal Texvirov xeipa 7) SpOadrpov apéAnra, 
a x , lon lal 
Oavarotrat. dovAots dé obros pév yor pndéva Ivddv xpjoOat, 
‘Ovnoixpiros b& Tév év TH Movotkavot toi’ Idioy aroatver 
kal @s katdpOwpd ye’ Kaddmep wal GAda TOoAAG Aéyer Tijs 

xépas TavTns KaTopOdpara ws ebvouwTdrns. 


No. 74.—THE BRAHMANS AND THEIR OBSERVANCES. 
(XV. 1. 59, 60.) 


The life of the Brahman, as it is known to have existed in ancient 
times, was divided into four stages. The first stage is that of the 
student, who learns the Veda with a teacher; the second that of 
the householder ; the third that of the forest-dweller or hermit, who 
retires after his sons are grown up to lead a contemplative life in 
the forest; and the fourth that of the religious mendicant, who 
renounces intellectual as well as domestic interests in prepara- 
tion for his final absorption into the deity, and wanders about 
living on alms. For some time it would seem that this system 
was maintained in its completeness, but gradually the number 
of those who proceeded to the two final stages greatly dimin- 
ished, and thus the ascetics must to a great extent have become, 
what Megasthenes regarded them as being, a separate order. 
That writer has carefully described these various modes of 
life ; he is only in error when he extends the name Sarmanes, 
which signifies ‘mendicants,’ so as to include the third class, the 
forest-dwellers, as well as the fourth. A similar mistake is made 
by Anglo-Indians at the present day, when they use the Arabic 


7. SovActs: we have seen that class who worked for wages. 
Megasthenes ignored the serf-caste ; _S. ty Movotxavod; see note on 
Lassen (2. p. 713) conjecturesthathe No. 69. 
ranked them with those of his fourth 


Io 


CoH 


Io 


_ 
tn 
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word fakir, ‘ poor,’ which properly denotes a Mahometan religious 
mendicant, to describe the modern representatives of both these 
classes of Indian ascetics. Megasthenes’ account of the tenets of 
the Brahmans is remarkably faithful. Strabo could not have 
failed to be impressed by their close resemblance to his own views 
as a Stoic. 


Cal & wn 
59, “AAAny 68 dialpeoty Toveirar mepl Trav dirocddar, dvo 
yeon Packer, Sv rods yey Bpaypavas cade? tods 6@ Tappavas. 
Tous wey ovv Bpaxpavas evdoxipety paddov' paddAov yap xal 
€ > * an a / a 5 wa \ g a 
dpodoyeiv ev Tots doypaci dy 6 evOus Kal Kvopévous Eyxeu 
4 Anras Aoyt avd ob ood Adyo peyv erad 
émipeAnTtas Aoylovs Gvdpas, obs mpooidvTas Adyo pev éeradey 
doxely kal Ti pntépa xal roy xvdpevoy eis ettexviay, TO 6 
ddAnbes cwdpovixds Tivas mapawéoers Kal IrodjKas diddvar" 
n fp 
‘\ 2 ? > f > a 
tas 8 jdwrra axpowpévas pddvota evréxvovs eivar vowiter Oar. 
cg 
pera d& TH yéverww Gddovs Kal GAdovs diradéyerOat rr 
~ fe ‘ 
émuéreray, del THS peiCovos HAKlas XapteoTEepwY TuyXavovans 
x \ a 
didackdrAwr. dratpiBeuv d€ rods dirocddovus ev GAoet TPO THs 
moAEws ITO TEPLBOAW TLppeTPH, ALTOS CGvTas ev oTLBdor Kal 
dopats, amexopévous euptxarv Kal adpodiriwy, axpowpévous 
cal , ‘ 3 
Adywv onovdaiwy, petadiddvtas kai rots eOédXovar’ top 6 
“a y¥ 4 * > Jar 
axpodpevov otte Aadijoa O€yis ovTE XpepWarGar AAA’ ovdE 
, a> , n f be 5 opt oF 3 is @ 
aricat, ) ekBdddcoPar THS gvvovaelas THY YEpay ExElvyY oS 
éxodacralvovta. érn 8 énta xal tpidxovta ottws Gjoavta 
on 7 x fos ay cal 4 
dvaxwpeiv eis THY EavTov KThow Exagroy Kat Cyy ade@s Kat 
a > cat 4 Ca ges 
dvepévws parXov, swhovopopotrra kal xpysopopovvra peTplos 
a ~ 4 f rs fal x 
éy tots dol Kat Tails yepoi, mpoopepopevoyv gapkas TOY py 
~ i f ee! rm 3 f 
mpos THU Xpelav ouvepyGv Caov, Spiewy Kat apTvTav anexo- 
n 3 ? ey Fa} % 
pevov' yapety 8 Ort mAeiortas ets MoAUTEKLiAY’ €K TOAA@D yap 


2, Tappavas: this is an erroneous 12, ovppéerpw: ‘of moderate 
form of Zapydvas, the Indian Sra- size’; ep. 13. 4. 14, No. 61. ; 
manas, which is due either to Strabo 20, mpogdepdpevov: ‘ partaking 


or his copyists. 
3. paAddov dpodoyetv : 
greater uniformity.’ 


‘have 


of’; lit. ‘taking to themselves as 
food.’ 


The 
Brabmans : 


their 
edncation § 


their 
domestic 
life ; 


their 
tenets. 
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nal Ta omovdata Trew yiverOar Gv, adovrodci re Tiy éx 
réxvev trnpectay éyyutdrw otcav mAclw delv rapacKevd- 
* tal tad oa ‘ a ‘\ 

CecOat. Tats 8€ yuvarti rats yayerats pn cvudpidrocodeiv Tovs 
Bpaxpavas, ef wev poxOnpal yévowro, tra pH tt TOv ob Oepitay 


expéporen els rovs BeByAovs, ei BF orovdaiat, pH KaTadreimorey 5 


~ n c , 
airovs. ovdéva yap jbov_s xal mévov Katadpovotvta, ws 8 

a . la fal 
atrws Cwits kat Savdrov, eOéerew bp érépw elvar rovodrov 8 
melorous 8 adbrots 
elvat Adyovs wept TOD Oavdrov volley yap by) Tov wey evOabe 
Blov &s dv axpny Kvopévwr evar, Tov b& Odvarov yéveow els 
rov ortws Blov cal Tov eddaipova tots ptdocodyaacr 816 TH 
, ‘ fa a x s-£ , ie). a 
arknoe. TAEioTN xpia0at zpos Td Erotpoavatov® ayabdv € 7 
nakoy pndey erat Tay cvpBatvdvrwy arOperots* ov yap ap Tots 
avrois Tovs pey Ax Ger Oar rods dé xaipety evrvzmdders broAHWers 
¥ % a 7 ‘ Lal > - s ¥ , 
€xovtas, Kal Tovs aiTovs Tots avrois ToTé pey 4xbec Bat Tore & 

‘ 
ad xaipew peraBadrAouerous Ta be wepl pvoww Ta ev Ed7/OeLav 
éuatvery pnoty' €v Epyors yap avrovs xpeitrovs 7) Adyois 
civat, 31a pUOwy TA TOAAG TLOTOUpELOUs’ TEpt TOAAGY BE Tots 
“EdAnow dpodogety Gre yap yevntds 6 Kdapos Kat POapros 
/ 3 7 Lt ial la a n + ee 

Aéyeww Kaxelvous, kal Ste spaipoedys, 6 te StorxGy aitov kat 
nowy Oeds de GAov S:azeoirnxer adrod apxai d& Tv pey 
oupTavtwy Erepat, Tis b& xoopoTvolas TO bdwp’ Tpos Be Tots 


elvat Tov o7ovdatoy Kal THv omovdalay. 


I ta omovdata- ‘ their com- 
forts’; the real reason for desiriag 
1 numerous family was not that here 
given. but to ensure that there might 
be no cessation in the future of the 
offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors ; Lassen, 2. p. 703 

6. ovdSéva yap this, which was 
the true Brahman view, exactly 
represents the Stoic principle of 
independence. 

10. @S &v akphv Kuopévwv: ‘as 
it were the life of those still in an 
embryo stage’; dpm is here not 
a substantive but an adverb, with 
the meaning ‘still, which it bears 


in Jater Greek, cp. 17. 1.27, No. 81 
éora@tes dkunv. Hence is derived the 
Modern Greek dxdps, ‘yet, ‘still’ 

tov 5& Odvarov yéveoiv: in § 68 
it Is said to be a ‘counsel of 
perfection’ for the Brahman to 
commit suicide: MeyaoOévns 8 év 
Tots py Progdpas od« civar Sbypa 
gnoiv éautods éfayew* tovs 58 Tot 
oUvTas TOUTO veavkods Kpivec@a.. 

20. & te Bioikav,.. Beds : that is, 
Brahma. 

21. Siamepoimmxev: cp Virg 
Georg. 4 221 ‘deum namque ire 
per omnis | Terrasque  tractusque 
maris caelumque profundum,’ 


10 


20 
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TEéTTApoL oToLXELoLs TEuTTH Tis EoTl Giois, ef Fs 6 Obpavds Kal 
Ta Gotpa’ yi} d ev péow (dpurar rob mavtds’ Kai TEpl oméppatos 
b& Kal Woyxijs Sowa A€yerar cal GAAa TAclw* TapaTA€xovet 
dé Kal pvdovs, dowep kal TAdtwy rept te adbapotias Wuyis 
cal tay cad’ Gdov xpioewy cal GAdAa Totatra. 
Bpaxpavoy tatra Aéyet. 


x o 
Tept wey THY 


\ sS ~ ‘ ‘ 
60. Tots 8& Tappavas robs uéy evriysoratouvs tdAoBiovs 
\ 3 é sa r 
gyoly dvopacesOa, CGrvras év tats tAats aad ptAdwy 
o 3 om % _) Gast KN 
KaptTOv aypiwr, écOytovs drow dexdpelwo, afpoduiwy yuwpis 


& 
Kat 
s 4 ~ > “~ o 
Kat olvov' Tols 6@ BacwWetor ovvetvar, 0 ayyéAwy TvvOavo- 
t \ ”~ 4 x 
pevors wept tov airiwy xat bt’ éxelvwr Oeparevovor Kal 
, x s S 
Aravevouct TO Getov. pera S€ Tovs VAoBlous SevTepevery Kara 
x X > XN Weeks \ LS ¥ a 
Tysty Tovs laTpiKovs Kat ws wept TOY AvOpw7ov iAcaodous, 
XN s x 3 7 od 
Atrovs pev py aypavAous S€, dptcy xal aAgiras tpepopérors, 
: ’ ” N A 
& mapéxew adtois zavra Toy aitnOerta Kat brodeEapevor Sevia: 
Q 7 SS é val Ae ‘ 5 
dvvacGat 6& Kal ToAVydvoUS TOLELY Kal appEevoyorovs Kal OnAv-~ 
4 AS Ai. ho’ pe - x if & / 
yovous 51a happaxevtixis’ tHv S€ larpetar 61a aiTiwy Td TAEOY, 
\ f on o % 
od Std appdxwy eniteAcioOar Tév Papudcor 6& padtora 
9 a x a ae % x ¢ fos Rr 
evookimety Ta énmixpiora Kat Ta KaTawAagpata, TadAa dé 
kaxoupylas woAd petéxe. doxely S€ Kal TovTovs KaKelvovs 
, : o 3 on 7 ‘ 
Kapreplay Tip Te é wévows Kal THy €v Tals éentpovais, dot ed 
te ? rf S f apa ay ry v 
évos oynpatos axinroy draTeAcoat THY NuEpay CAN. GAXavs 


I. wéptrn tis pvois: according . €oOnrois droid BSevEpelw : 


to the Indians there were five ele- 
ments, the first and finest of which 
was the aether; but they did not 
believe, as is stated here, that the 
heaven and the stars were created 
out of it: Lassen, 2. p. 699. 

2. oméppatos: they snpposed 
the Creator to have dropped into 
the water a seed, from which the 
world-egg sprang: ibid. 

7, bAoBlovs : this name is a trans- 
lation of the Indian Vanaprastha, 
‘ forest-dwellers ’; in 16, 2. 39 Strabo 
calls them yupvocogiaral, which title 
is used also by other writers. 


this is Kramer’s suggestion instead 
of éa@fjros pAcmy devdpeiwy of the 
MSS., which Meineke does not 
correct. The word éo@q9rés, though 
it is not found, is a legitimate form, 
and, if éo@nrots was the original 
reading, its unfamiliarity might ac- 
count for the corruption of the text. 

if, TOv aitiwv: ‘the causes of 
things.’ 

21. €h’ évos oxtparos: this is 
confirmed in §§ 61, 63 by stories 
derived from the companions of 
Alexander; similar things are related 
of the Fakirs at the present day. 


The 
Sarmanes, 
The 
Forest- 
dwellers, 


The physi- 


cians, 
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No. 75.—INUNDATIONS OF THE EUPHRATES, AND PRECAUTIONS 
AGAINST THEM. 


(XVI. 1, g-11-) 


THE cause of the inundations of the Euphrates, as Strabo 
remarks, is the melting of the snows on the highlands of Armenia, 
in which it takes its rise. In the early part of its course that river 
flows in two separate streams ; but the sources of both these he in 
the northern part of that country—those of the western branch, or 
Frat, being in the neighbourhood of the modern Erzeroum, those 
of the eastern, or Murad, near Diyadin in the neighbourhood of 
Mt Ararat. The elevation of the plains in those districts is as 
much as 6,000 feet above the sea, and they are surrounded by lofty 
mountains, so that the amount of snow that lies there dung the 
winter is very great; hence, when the thaw sets in, the two 
rivers are swollen with a vast volume of water, and the combined 
stream which they form, descending to the lowlands towards the 
south, floods the level country. The inundation of Babylonia, 
according to Rich (Afemoir on the Ruins of Babylon, p. 13), com- 
mences in March, and at the end of April the Euphrates is at its 
full, and continues so until the end of June. The fertilizing influence 
of its waters is the cause of the extreme productiveness of this 
region, to which the early civilization which was developed there is 
due. At the same time, it was soon discovered that, owing to the 
softness of the soil, and the consequent hability of the ground to 
denudation through the action of the water, it was necessary to 
restrain the stream; and with this object vast works were under- 


The 
| uphrates 
and Tigris 
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taken at an early period These took the form of canals, which 
served the twofold purpose of diverting the surplus water from the 
river, and at the same time acting as reservoirs, in which the water 
could be stored, so as to be used for irrigation during the dry 
season. They were not mere channels dug in the soil, but 
capacious water-courses, elevated on huge embankments to a con- 
siderable height above the surface of the ground. Herodotus 
describes Babylonia as being intersected by such canals (1. 193 
xatarérunrat eis &iapvxas) ; and from his time to the present day it 
has been the work of successive governments to construct and 
reconstruct them. Rich (of. cz#. p 15) speaks of those that now 
remain as being of all ages, and adds that ‘it 1s not uncommon to 
see workmen employed in excavating a new canal close to and 
parallel with an old one, when it might be supposed that the clearing 
of the old one would be a work of much less toil.’ The method of 
irrigation is clearly described by Xenophon (Azad. 2. 4. 13) 
catetérunvto O€ e€& abrav [rav diwpvyor] Kai rdppa eri rnv ywpay, ai 
pev mparat peyada, ererta S€ eXdtrous* rédos O€ Kai puxpol dyeroi, Somep 
ev tH ‘EAAdo ent ras pedivas. 


9. Arappetrard’ td tACtdvwr pev ToTAapGv } x Mpa, peyicTwv 

32 tod re Evgparov xal tod Tiyptos’ pera yap rovs "Irdixods 
= ’ , x ‘ ’ , pe , < 
ovTo. Néyovtat devTepevery KaTa Ta vdtia pépy Tis Actas ot 
Pe ¥ 3:29 / e x 3 A ‘ >. \ X col 
motapot’ éxovor 8 dvarAovs 6 wey eal ry “Qaw xat tiv vov 
Sedevdxeray (9 8€ "Qris xdyn eudprov Tay KiKAw TéTwr) 6 3 


4. "Qmv- the exact position of 7 7.6) to have continued to be so 
this city on the Tigris is a much in the time of Aleaander; its having 


disputed question, though we learn 
from Xcnophon (A zabd, 2. 4. 25) that 
it was on the left bank of that mver. 
It would seem, however, from the 
present passage that Strabo regarded 
it as being near Seleucia, and this 
is comnoborated by 2. 3. 26, where 
he quotes Eratosthenes as saying 
that 1t was not far from the point at 
which the Euphrates and Tigris ap- 
proach nearest to one another. 
Xenophon speaks of Opis as being 
an important city (wéAus peyaadn), 
and it appears from Arman (Anad. 


sunk into the condition of a village 
(«@pn), 2s Strabo here describes it, 
is an instance of the rapid decline 
of the cities in this part of Asia; see 
Bunbury, diac. Geogr 1. p. 438. 
tiv viv Sedeveerav: Groskard 
(Germ Transl vol. 3, p 210) is 
probably right in thinking that this 
means ‘ the city now called Seleucia,’ 
implying that that place occupied 
the site of an earlier town; in sup- 
port of this view he quotes Zosimus 
3. 23 THs mpdrepov piv Zwxadons, viv 
5é ZeAreuneias dvopalouévas. The 
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2 Tea “ bat 

émt BaBvAdva tAcdvwr 7) TpioxiAlwy oradlwor. of pev ody 
4 \ > 358, 5) ° 

Tlépoat trovs avandous enitydes xwAdveww Oédovtes GdBw roy 

¥ b ‘J , 

&wder epddwr Katapaxtas yeupozoijtovs KaTeckevdxercar 6 
> 

d@ "AA€Eavdpos Emiwy Srovs olds Te iv dreckedare, Kal pddtoTa 
‘ \ X z , “ a 

tous ent rip “Omi. erepedOn S€ Kal TAY Cwpdywr" TAnp- 

nm x é Ez rd \ aS > & ca) f Lopes cal 

pupel yap o Eudparns xara tiv apy tot Odpovs amd tod 

v i “ 

éapos ap&dpevos, Hvixa THKovrat at xidves al and Tis Apperias, 

ad Din > f fo. \ ta 

oor avayxyn Ayracey Kal pre tke: 


Ss > ? bf ‘ 
Tas apovpas, el py 
ae - Cat Ny 


\ 
dioyeTEveEL Tis Tappetats Kal dispute TO €XTEGTOY TOU pod Kal 


émemoAa ou soles KaOamep xal ép Alyéer To TO Tod NeiAov" 


< 
evTeddey pev ody al didpvyes yeyeryjrtar. ypela bé eorw 
e , z hadi . x ¢ ~ 5 % See eo 
vmoupytas meydAns’ Badeia yap 7) yi Kal padaki) Kal evévdortos 
ld Niet 4 F Lig y ”~ € 4 s ” x 
@oTE Kat ExovpeTar padlws Vd TOY pevuaTay Kal yuuvot Ta 
2 ~ EN % 2 / \ x fe +. oA ° i 
media, wAnpol S€ Tas duw@pvyas Kal TA gTOmaTa aUTOY euparTet 
padiws 7 xots’ ovtw b& auuBalver Tad THY Urépyvow Ty 
e id 2 x x mn / Cara B iz: ? 
voatwy els ta apds TH OadatTn Tedla Exaintrovoayv iwvas 
a \ nm 
amoteAciy kat €An Kal xaAapdvas, €€ Oy Kadduiva TA€KETaL 
Tavtoia oKetyn, Ta pev vypod SextTiKa TH dopdrTw Tepiare- 
TOLOUPTAL 


a o f » 
pévrwy, Tois 8 GdAdotws WidGs xpopevor Kai torta dé 


KaAdpuva yiddos 7 pupil mapatAnota. 


prosperity of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
which was built by Seleucus Nicator 
near the place where the great Nahar 
Malcha canal from the uphrates 
joins that river, was the ultimate 
cause of the desertion of Babylon 
(see Strabo, 16. 1. 53. It was at 
this time the capital of all this region, 
but Ctesiphon, which was destined 
in turn to supersede it, was already 
rising to importance on the opposite 
bank of the Tigris as the winter 
residence of the Parthian monarchs 
(16, 1. 16). 

ay kaTapaktas 
‘ weirs.’ 

4. poadtota tous emt thy “Am ; 
cp. Arr: ian, 7. 7. 6 éxeiBev 5 avlis 
émAct €5 ‘Omy, modw ént Tov Té YPNTOS 
wakoperny, év 5¢ 7@ dvawre Tors 


XELpoTraLnTous ; 


KaTappaxTas Tovs KaTa Toy ToTapoy 
apavicay cpadoy mavrn éroiee Tay 
poor, of &) é« Tlepoay renompevos 
joav, Tod py twva and Cadraaors dva- 
mActioa eis THY Xwpay abray ynity 
aTéAw xparngarTa, 

12. uroupyias peyaAns: ‘ great 
att ention,’ to keep them in order, 

13. 01d TOV Pevpdtav: by the 
waters of the rivers at the time of 
inundation. 

4. eppparrer: bie up, blocks,’ 

18. TH dopdAt@: Strabo gives an 
account of the bitumen found in 
Babylonia in 16. 1.153; cp. Herod. 
T.179- 

19, WiAds : 
covered) state.’ 

20. idGois 4 Pupi: * matting or 
wicker-work.’ 


< 


‘in their natural (un- 


Season of 
inundation, 


System of 


canals. 


Lakes ani 
marshes. 


Precau- 
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10. Td pév odv mavraract Kwdvey tiv ToLAvTHY TAnp_LpaY 
otx ofdy te tows, rd be Thy dvvariy rpoodépew BonOecav 
hyeudver ayadav éotw. 7) b€ BojOea abry, Tiy pev ToAARDY 
mapéxxvow euppager xwdrtew, tiv &€ TArjpwow tv 1 Xods 
épydcerat, robvavrioy dvaxabapoe Tay Sumptywv cal e€avoite 
TGv oTopdtwr. % pev ov avaxdbapors pgdia H b€ Eudpakis 
moAvyeplas Seirar’ edévdoros yap odca H yi Kal padaxh THY 
emipopnbetoav oly tropever xotv, GAd’ elxovoa ovvedpeAerat 
Kaxeipyy Kal rote? bvoéyxwotov TO oToua. Kal yap Kat 
rdxous def Tpds 7d Taxéws KAEtoOFvat Tas Sidpvyas Kai wy Tay 
Enpavbcioa yap tod Oépous 
Enpaivoucr kal tov ToTapdv’ tavewwbels b€ Tas EvoXETELas Ov 


exreceiy @€ attdv TO tdwp. 


a a - - as 
dvvatat TapéxerOat Kata Karpov ov deirar TAcioTov Tov Oépous 
¥ * € , . r, t i 940.) % A 
éumupos ovoa  x@pa Kal Kavparnpa” diapeper 3 ovdey H TO 
r a ean F , . fo. Same ae , 
TAnOEL TAY VOaTwY KaTaxAUCecOat Tovs Kapzovs, n TH AEtYvdpia 
TO Slrper diadOelperOar’ Ga S€ Kal tods avamdovs, ToAd Td 
xpyoiwor exovtas del b€ Avpatvouerous tz’ auorépwov Tov 
AexOevtwv TabGv, ody oldv te éexavopOodr, ef pi) Taxd per 
eLavotyoito TA oTOpia TOY diwpiywr, Taxv € KAEloiTO, Kai al 
diwpvyes Gel petpiaCorey Gore pore mAcovadey €v avtats Td 
o 7, 4% >] 4 
Ddwp pnt edAdElTweEWw. 


3. THY pev.. -KwAVEW: ‘to pre- 
vent a too great outflow by stopping 
up the mouths.’ When the canal 
was to be used as a reservoir, the 
outlet was closed by raising a dam. 

7. evévSoros : as the soil at the 
mouth of the canal is yielding, it 
gives way with the dam that is being 
raised upon it. 

g. BSvcéyxworov: ‘ renders 
difficult to dam up the outlet.’ 

Kat yap: these words introduce 
a further reason for the need of em- 
ploying many hands (qwoAvyetpia), 
viz. the importance of losing no time 
over the operation. 

12. Enjpaivovot kal Tov ToTapov ; 
Arrian, speaking of the Pallacopas, 


it 


the great canal which carried off the 
inundation water of the Euphrates 
below Babylon, remarks (7. 21. 4) 
that in the dry season, if its entrance 
were not closed, and the stream of 
the Euphrates prevented from flow- 
ing into it, éxevwoev av Tov Etpparny 
és alTov, ws und’ érapdeoOa dn adrod 
TH “Accupiay yh, 

émoxetetas: éroxereia is ¢ irri- 
gation by water-courses’; hence the 
passage means ‘when the river is 
low, it cannot supply water for irri- 
gation,’ 

17. tm’ dpdorépwv: both by super- 
fluity and by deficiency of water. 
20. perpialovey : * maintain 

average level.’ 
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ava- Measures 
taken by 
Alexander, 


\ % 3 
11. Pyot 8 "ApiotdBovdos tov ’ArA€~avdpov adrov 
é X lat s “ 
mA€ovTa Kai xvSeprGvra rd oKxados émioxomely Kal ava- 


5 


io 


1§ 


fa ny 4 an n 
xadaipey Tas dedpvyas pera rot aAijOovs tO cvvaxodov- 
é Ls ONE f 
Onedvtwy' ws 0 atrws xal ra ordmia éudpdrrew, Ta & 
B « (8 Xx 
dvotyev' Katavonravta te pilav ry padvota teivoveay ent 
Ta EX > x At ‘ N ~ y , 
a €An kai tas Atwras tras mpo tHs “ApaBias, Svoepera- 
ra # » a 
xéipiarov éxovsay TO atdua Kal ql) padlas eupdarresOar 
é Nv i “ 
duvaévny dia rd evévdoroy Kal padaxdyeov, GArAo avotgar 
‘ , ula if f 
KQLVOY OTOMA, ATO OTAdioy TpLaxovTa UTOTETpOV AaBOvTA xwplov, 
» coal ~ Xx cal mn on“ las) 

KaKEL peTayayely TO pelOpov' tabra b€ moely spovootyra Gua 
s fal Ss 2 % Fi’ “a 
Kal ToD pi THY ApaBlav dveeicBodov TeA€as tTO TGV Atmvdv 

~*~ \ lal Fad BY = on 
n Kal roy Ady avotederOHvat, vytiCoveay ijdy dtd ro TAROOS 
mo a ral x x a Ss A - 
tov vdaTos’ dtavoeiaOat yap 67 KaTtakTacOa Tiy xwpav tavTnV 
4% i m 
Kat oToAous Kal dpuntrypia ton Kareckevda Oar, Ta TAOLA TA eV 
3% f “ be ai f fi ¥ ® 
ev Potvixy te xai Kinp@ vavanynoaperoy diaduTa Te Kal 
youpwtd, & Kopicbévra eis Odypaxov orabpois evra cita TH 
moray KataxouicOjvat péxps BaSvddros, ra 8 év TH 
Bafvravia cvpayeduevov trav ev rots Ghoeot kal tois Tapa- 
it 2 % He % cad zi} “a 3 es a 
defoois kuTapitrer’ ondvis yap trys evradéa, év d€ Korcaiots 


1, “AptotoBovdos: companion because they formed a barrier in the 
and historian of Alexander. ‘he direction of that country. 
story of Alexander’s preparations for 9. tarémerpoyv : ‘rocky beneath 
his Arabian campaign is more fully the surface’; cp. 12. 2. 7, No. 55. 


given in the seventh book of Arrian’s 
Anabasts. 

5, THv padtora teivoveav: the 
Pallacopas. It ran nearly parallel 
to the Euphrates, and entered the 
Persian gulf by a mouth of its own 
at some distance to the west of the 
embouchure of that river, 

6. ra Xn kal tds Atuvas: these 
are the same pieces of water which 
have been mentioned abave as 
occupying parts of ra ompos 7H 
Garkatry aedia: the most extensive 
of them was called Chaldaicus Lacus 
(Plin. 6. 130, 134). Strabo speaks 
of them as being mpd ris ’ApaBias, 


15. S&idAuTad te wal youdara ; 
‘capable of being taken to pieces 
and bolted together again.’ 

1G, Oabakov: this town was 
situated on the Ewphraies, near that 
part of its upper course where it 
begins to trend eastwards from the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. 
It commanded an important passage 
of that river, where Arrian tells us 
fa, 7. 1) there were two bridges, 
when Alexander crossed it on his 
way to the conquest of Persia, 

19. Kooculois: the Cossaci were 
a tribe who inhabited the mountains 
between Media and Susiana. 


Prepara- 
tions for 
the con- 
quest of 
Arabia. 


Tis pre- 
texts for 
the war. 
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xal UAdats Tist petpla tls ear edtopia. ox yarIa pev odv 

cal f > 

airlay tod woAguou gyolv, ened povoe TGv anavTwy ov 
S A > , 

mpecBedoawro ot “ApaBes ws avrdv, 1d 8’ adnOes opeyouevoy 

aavtwy elvat Kvpiov’ Kai énel bv0 Beads éxvvOdvero Tiuaobat 
fal x ‘\ 

povous tn’ aitav, tov te Ala xal tov Ardvvcor, tovs Ta 

¢ A 5 , e Xr “ é 5 

xupidtara mpos Td Civ mapéxovtas, tpirov UxoAaBeiv eavTov 
> 

TysnoecOat, Kpaticarvta Kat émitpéyavta Tv watpioy avrovo- 
a ¢ 

play éxew iv elxov mpdrepov. rtadra tre bi) Tpayparever Oat 

mept ras bidpuyas tov ’"AA€avdpor, cat Tos Tapovs cKEvw- 
cr ‘ lal 4 \ Ag A . / 

pica. Tovs Tv Bacthéwy Kal Svvactav’ Tavs yap TAcioTous 

év Tats Aluvats etvat. 


No. 76.—PHOENICIA AND ITS CITIES. 
(XVI. 2. 22-25.) 


Phoenicia was the district that lay between Mount Libanus and 
the sea, extending southward as far as Mount Carmel. This 
territory, though 120 miles long, 1s seldom more than 12 miles 
broad, and is divided into a succession of small distinct areas by 
spurs of Libanus. Owing to its physical conformation the country 
was naturally partitioned into a number of little states, which, like 
those of the geographically similar district of Achaia in the Pelopon- 
nese, with a view to their common safety formed themselves into 
a confederation. Of the two cities which have caused it to be 
famous, Sidon (‘ the fishers’ town’) was situated on a promontory, 
while its rival, Tyre (Sv, ‘the rock’), occupied a small island—in 
reality a rocky reef—from which it afterwards spread to the main- 
land. The question which, as Strabo tells us, was hotly debated 
between them, whether of the two was prior in the date of its 
foundation, is still a matter of discussion. This much, however, is 
certain, that the fame of Sidon was the more widely spread in the 


6 trodafeiv. ‘he took up the 10 Tovs tév Bacthéwv: these 
idea that he should be honoured ’ royal tombs are not mentioned else- 
g. oxevepetoGar; ‘ransacked’; where in literature, but we may sup- 


cp. § 6 23, No 42 obdéva rapoy pose that they were the burialplaces 
doxevwpntoy etacav. of Chaldaean monarchs, 


ur 
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earlier period, for it is named as the representative city in the 
Homeric poems, and in the Egyptian monuments of the sixteenth to 
the thirteenth centuries b.c. (see Kiepert, Le/rduch, p. 168); while 
at a later time it was eclipsed by Tyre, owing to the numerous 
colonies and the commercial position of that city, and tts historical 
renown, which arose from the three great sieges that it underwent at 
the hands of the Assyrians under Shalmanezer, the Babylonians under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Macedonians under Alexander the Great. 
The xxxvi-xxxvill chapters of Ezekiel, which refer to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s siege, give an extraordinary idea of the greatness of Tyre. 
The policy, however, of the Phoenician cities was throughout 
a selfish one, and they kept secret their maritime discoveries, to 
prevent other nations from entering on the same field. Hence in 
the history of civilization their importance mainly arises from their 
colonies, and from their having carried several of the arts of life to 
Greece. It is remarkable that among these Strabo does not men- 
tion the alphabet, though it was generally regarded by the ancients 
as having been derived from Phoenicia. 


22. ’Ewet otyv tiv iélws Aeyouévny KolAnv Luplay éze- 
AyAdOaper, ext Tv Powwikny peter, Tavrys d€ Ta pev amo 
'OpOwatas péxpt Byputod Adyou TetixyKe. peta 6& Bypurov 
Zore Swddv boov év retpaxociors sradlois’ peragu 5 6 Tapvpas 
morapos Kat TO toh “AakAnmied ddoos xat AcdrvTwy TéAts. 
weTa 8€ SidGve peylory TGv Powixwy Kat dpxavoraryn w0Ats 
Tupos éorty, évdpuddos abth xara te pcyelos Kal KaTa THY 
émipdveay xal Tip adpxawrnta éx woAAGy pvdwy Tapade- 


7 “ é ro 
Souernv. of perv ody Tmourtat tiv YwOva reOpvdrKact paddov 


Far la la) 


(‘Opnpos 5€ ovde pepvntar Ts Tvpov), ai & ets ray AiBiny 


3. Adyou TetUxnKke : ‘have been 
already described.” By ‘the parts 
from Orthosia to Berytus’ the 
northern portion of Phoenicia is in- 
tended. 

4. Tetpakogiors: the distance in 
reality 1s less than 200 stades. 
Hence Isambert (quoted by Muller, 
Index Var. Lect. p. 1036) suggests 


that the reading here should be 
Scaxoators (ao instead of v’), 

g. twoiytai: Ifomer mentions 
the city of Sidon in Od. 15, 425 €« 
piv Sehdvos wodvxadrxtov «byouar 
elvat: the country, Sidonia, //. 6. 
291; Ou, 13. 283: the people, 
Sidonii, Od. 4. 84, 0185 15, 118. 


Serytns 
(Beyrouk . 
Sidon. 
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kat thy "IBnplav amoiciar péxpr cal éw orndrdv riv Tpov 
aréoy eEvurodo.w. dppdrepat 8 odv évdogor kat Kaytpal Kat 
mdAat Kat vov' drorépay 8 dv tis elo pntpdroAw Powlkwy 
Zprs ev dpporepas eoriv. 1% pev obv Sidev eml edpvet Arpeve 
tijs wrelpov Thy tpvow exer, 23. Tupos 8 eoriv dAn vijgos 
oxeddy TL ovvwxicpérn TmapatAntlas Sonep 7 “Apados, ovv- 
finrae 5& xopart mpds Ti ymetpov, 6 KatecKevaoe TOALOpKGY 
’Ard£avdpos’ B00 8° exer Atpévas Toy pev KAetorov Tov 8 
dvewévov, bv Alyintiov Kadodow. evradéa b¢ pact ToAv- 
aréyous Tas olkias, date Kai Tav évy “Pdun padrdov' 86 Kal 
ceLcpovs yevouévous amoATeEiv pLxpov TOD Gpdnv apavioat Thy 
modu, ytuxnoe 8% Kal dn” "Are£dvdpov wodtopkia AnpOcioa: 
aAAa TOV ToLOvTwY Gvuhopav KatéoTn KpettTwy Kal dvédaBev 
ati TH te vavTiAla, Kad’ jy dxdvtwy tv adel xpettrovs clot 


I. atouxiat: Carthage and Gades 
are especially meant. 

4 €mt evdvet Atpéeve> Sidon had 
two harbours, one on the northern, 
the other on the southein, side of the 
city. The northern harbour was 
capable of betng closed, and con- 
tinued in use until the seventeenth 
century, when its mouth was filled 
up by Fakr-ed-Din, emir of the 
Druses, as a protection against the 
Turkish galleys; since that time 
only small boats have been able to 
enter it: Dect, Beble, 3. p 1849 

6 omep HF “Apados. Aradus 1s 
described in 16, 2. 13 as mérpa mepi- 
KkAvOTOS, OGov ém7Ta TOY KUKAOV aTa- 
Siwy, mAnpys KaToxias,and it is added, 
that the houses were of many storeys 
(modvwpopa), 

7 X#pat.: owing to the accre- 
tion of sand at the sides in the course 
of centuries, Alexander’s mole has 
now become a wide isthmus The 
same thing has happened at Alex- 
andna with the mole that joined the 
island of Pharos to the mainland; 
see No, 79. 


8 Bo 8 exer Atpévas: these are 
mentioned by Arrian 2. 24, in his 
account of Alexander's siege; of re 
@oivines KaTa Tov ALpeva Tov mpds 
Alyirrov ... kal of Kumpeo xara rév 
Gddov Arpéva Tov ex Tidvos Pépovta. 
Of the «Accords Acuny we are there 
told, és piv rdv Aipéva tov apds 
davos Bid{ecGa: aweyvw [’AAdgav- 
5pos] &a orevdrnra tod oréparos, 

10. ore wai ‘so that they are 
even more so.’ Coray would omit 
Gore: Kramer wonld read Gore 
€ivar, 

tav tv “Payy in 5.3 7 Strabo 
mentions Augustus’ regulations 
with regard to these mpds rds 
cupntmces Ta bYn Toy Kavav olxo- 
Sopnuarav KabeAdv, kal KxwAvoas 
éfaipey roddv éBdopnxovra 7d pds 
tats dd0is rais Snyooias Seventy 
feet would represent five or six 
storeys; and if the honses at Tyre 
exceeded that height, it 1s easy to 
understand how a numerous popula- 
tion could be housed within the 
limits of the small island. 
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‘os fa \ n 
xowy Poirtkes, Kal rots moppupelois* odd yap eEyracrar The purple 


fal £ - f 
macayv 7 Tupia KadXdlory roppipa’ Kat » Opa mAnolor Kat 
a uv \ Sel x 
TaAXa evTopa Ta Tpds Badryy émitHdera’ Kal dvTdidywyoy jeev 
o ‘ 4 € Lal 
Tovet THY OAL y TOAUTANOia TOV Badeiwr, TrAoVelay be Sia 
ne a, 2 a 
THY ToLavTHY avdpeiay. obx Td THV Baciréwy & explOyray 
3 , é nN nm 
GUTOVOLOL povory, piKpa avadocartes, GAAG Kal bad TOY 
< ld fa na 
Pwpatoy BeBarwodyvtar tiv éxelror yropnv. Tysata b€ Kal’ 
¢ Xe Pee ttre Ea Si o 
brepBorryy ‘EHpaxd\is ta a’rav. ths 6€ Tept Tas vavotoAlas 
f \ ial val 
duvdayews TO TATOOS Kal TO péyeNos TAY arorkibay éoti TOAEwY 
TEKJANPLOV’ OUTOL Lev OY TOLOVTOL. 
X Of SS 
24, Nwdedrioe O€ modAVTexvoi tives Tapadédovtat Kal KaAX~ 
f \ o , 
Texvot, KaBdwep Kal 6 TrownTHS dnAot pos OE Kal PidAdaodor 
- Ny Oo lal 
nepl TE dotpovoplay Kal aptOuntikny, amd THs AoyrateKis 
ld Led a 
GpEdpevor kal THs vuKtimAolas’ eymopixdy yap Kal vaveAypt- 
ft ral 
Kop éxdtepoy' Kadamep kal tay AlyuTTinn ebpena yewperplay 
paciy and THs xwpouetptas, iv 6 Neidos amepyacerar cvyyxéor 
X a ‘ ‘\ bh , a x me > 3 o 
Tous Opous KaTa Tas GvaBacets. TOTO wEV oy Tap AlyuTTioy 
a 5 x‘ ” , > f . ‘ 
jkew els Tovs "EAAqvas TemicTevKacw, aotpovopiay 6é Kal 
liberty: rovs re KuCianvovs ... 
é50vAmaaTo. Kai TevTO Kal Tos 
Tupiovs tovs te ZiSavious dia Tas 
atdoes énoinaey, év ry Evpla yevs- 
pevos. 


3. SugStdywyov; ‘unpleasant to 
live in.’ 

5. avSpelav: ‘superior skill’ ; 
ep. 3. 1.8, of Gades, dvipeia 58 Tay 
évoixovvTwy TH TEpt TAS vaUTIALGS. 


tov Bacwiewv: the successors of 
Alexander. 

expiOnoav : ‘ were recognized as.’ 

6. td t&év “Popatwv: Strabo 
here had not brought his information 
up to date, He is referring to the 
privileges accorded to Tyre and 
Sidon by Antony, who, when he 
made the rest of the Phoenician and 
Syrian coast a present to Cleopatra, 
left those cities in the enjoyment of 
their independence—as Josephus 
tells us (Avs. 15. 4. 1), é« mpoyorwy 
eida@s éAevOepas. Dut we learn from 
Dio Cassius (64. 7, 6) that when 
Augustus subsequently visited Syria, 
he deprived Tyre and Sidon of their 


8. ‘HpakAfjs: i.e. the Phoenician 
Melearth. 

12. 6 mounts: Cp. 1. 2. 33, where 
Strabo quotes //. 6. 289 in praise of 
the embroidery of the Sidonians, and 


Il. 23. 743, Od. 4. 615 in praise of 


their ornamental metal-work. 

13. AoytotiKijs: ‘ practical arith- 
metic,’ ‘ summing.’ 

14. vueTitAoias: Pliny 7. 209 
‘siderum observationem innavigando 
Vhoenices finvenerunt].’ 

16. dmepydterat: ‘brings about,’ 
‘renders necessary’; cp. 16. 4.772 
mAnbous Gkopriay kal Parayyiav ... 
dmepyacapévou Tois dvOpanas puyiy 
mayvTeAy. 


trade, 


Astronamy 
and 
arithmetic. 


Distin- 
guished 
philoso- 
phers. 


Ptolemais 
(dere). 
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dpiuntixiy trapda Poiwlkwv' revi b& saons Kal ths GAAns 
prrocodplas ebroplay mod TAclotny AaBeiv Eotw ex TovTwY 
tov mérewy" el BF Bet Tlocewbwrlw moredoat, Kat 1d wept THY 
arduov ddypa Tadaidy eat avdpds Sibwviov Mdxov mpd trav 
TpwixGr xpdvev yeyovdros. Ta pev ody Tahara eacbw" Kad? 
Auas b& ex Sidvos pev Evdofor Pirdcopor yeydvact BonOds 
TE, & ovvedpirocopyaayen pels Ta ’AprororéAcia, kal Ardsoros 
abdeApds airot’ ex Tdpov 8 ’Avtizatpos Kal pixpdy xpd 
hay "AmoAAdvios 6 Tov wivaxa éxOels TGV zd Zhrwvos 
prrocdpwr kal Tay BiSriov. 
ov tAclous TGy biaxoclwy ctadlwy' év be TH peraly ToAlxrLov 
’Opvidwy woAts Aeyouevn’ ita apos Tépw motapds éfinor 


di€xer BF THs LidaGvos 7 Tvpos 


peta d€ rHv Tupov } [ladairupos éy tpraxovra oradlots. 

25. Eié’ x Irodeuats eort peyddn TOAts Hv “Axny orduacov 
Tporepoy, 7} ExpGrTo dpyntnplw zpos tiv Atyuntov of Mépoa. 
petagy be ths “Axns xal Tupou Oiddns alytadds eazy 6 Pépor 
TH vadirw aupov' eyratda pev ovv pact mi x€ic Oat, routo- 


4 Moxov: a writer of this name is 
mentioned by Josephus, Av. 1. 3. 9, 
but we have no means of knowing 
whether he was the same person who 
1s mentioned here, or what his date 
Was 

7. guvedptAccopjcapey: their 
common teacher may have been, as 
the French translators suggest, 
Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia, 
who gave lessons both at Alexandra 
and Rome, for Strabo mentions 
(14.5.4)that he studied under him. 
But an equally strong claim may be 
put in for Andronicus of Rhodes, 
who taught at Rome, and numbered 
Boethus among his disciples Both 
Xenarchus and Andronicus were 
Peripatetic philosophers. 

g. mivaxa~ this seems to have 
been a short survey. Diog. Laert. 
(7. 1. 2) speaks of Apollonius as the 
author of a work on Zeno 

12, wotapos. probably the Le- 


ontes is meant, which enters the sea 
five miles to the N. of Tyre. 

13. TIaAalrvpos_ this name for 
the city on the mainland seems to 
date from the time of its destruction 
by Alexander. After that time it 
was known as ‘ancient Tyre,’ in 
distinction from the ‘new Tyre,’ 
which he built partly on the island, 
partly on the mole by which he 
joined the island to the shore: 
Stanley, Stxat and Palestine, p 265 

14. “Axynv. Heb. dccho, Arab 
Akka, from which 1s dernvyed the 
name Acre, by which it has been 
known from the time of its occupa- 
tion by the Knights of St. John. It 
was called Ptolemais in the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, when this part of 
Syria belonged to him. 

17. THY tbadirivy dppov: the 
well-known story of the discovery of 
glass, which is given by Pliny, 
36. 191, viz. that it was produced by 
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* Ph eee ae d Pa 
Geioar cis SidGva 6 THY yorelay béxerOar Ties GE Kal Tots ede 
v eee Rae Mo as ¢ 5) . tere o 
Vidwvtos €ivat THY vadttiy Waypor éemirndetay eis xvow, ob &€ glass. 
aes aoe ~ a = 
macav Tavtaxod xetrOal parw. ijxovea d ev rH AdeLavdpeia 

: 


x o € ao Low o a 
Tapa Tay vadroupyay etval tira Kal Kar AlyuTroy tahiti yijr, 


on 


ys Xwpls oby oldy te tas woAvypdous Kal ToAUTEAES KaTa- 
akevas amotedcoOivar, Kabarep Kat dAdo GAAwY pLypator 
deiv" Kal év ‘Papyn S€ TOAAA Taperplaxer bal pact Kal Tpds Tas 
xpéas Kal mpos Tiy paoterny THs Katackevijs, kadanep ent 
rév KpvotadAoparay' Szov ye kal tpvBArov xadKod xpiacOat 
to Kal éxn@patioy €or. 


NO. 77.—ORIGIN AND CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 
CXVI, 2. 34-37:) 


Of the accounts of the Exodus which are given by heathen writers 
the two most important are that of Tacitus (///s/. 5. 3) and the 
following by Strabo. Neither of these shows any acquaintance 
with the Scripture narrative. In both the information was 
probably derived from Egyptian sources, for Josephus (¢. Apzou. 
1. 25) expressly accuses the Egyptians and their partisans of circu- 
lating falsehoods about the Exodus; this is especially likely to have 
happened in Strabo’s case, since he resided for some time in 


the fusing effect on the sand of this necessary to produce fusion, might 
coast of lumps of nitre, with which be applied to it. 

some traders, who had landed there, 3. macav mwavraxov: it is true 
supported their cooking vessels over _ that glass can be produced anywhere 
a fire, is now discredited, because from vitreous sand, provided that 
a much greater heat than that of the ‘flux’ is at hand; but it is not 


any ordinary fire is necessaryto pro- true that ig can be produced from 
duce this result. Anyhow, the art every kind of sand (macav). 
of glass-making was known to the 4. vodirw yqv: perhaps natron. 
Assyrians and Egyptians at a much 5. Katagkevds : ‘ornaments’ ; 
earlier period. lit. « pieces of furniture’ 
xetabar: ‘fused’; the substan- 6. dAAows: perhaps this is better 
tive ywvela expresses the same idea. taken as masc,, ‘ other artificers.’ 
KopraOetoav cis BiSava: it was 8. THV pagtevny tis katTa~ 


brought to Sidon, in order that  oxKev7js: ‘facility in preparation ’; 
: : é : ee pa Ee 
the ‘flux,’ or dissolvent ingredient this explains Sqow ye below. 


Z 


ho 


Moses an 
}gyptian 
priest. 


His views 
concerning 


God. 


Oppos:tion 
te :dolatry. 


The 
Exodus. 
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Alexandria. Strabo and Tacitus agree in little else except in the 
fact of the Jews having come out of Egypt under the guidance of 
Moses; but in their descriptions of the customs of that people both 
mention their monotheism and avoidance of idolatry; their abstain- 
ing from certain meats, and their practising circumcision. The 
other notices of the Jews by heathen writers will be one collected 
in Meir's Judatca, Jena, 1832. 


fol / A ae 
34. ‘H kpatotca pddicra pyun TGv Tept 70 lepdv TO ev Tots 
¢ “ 
‘Tepocolvpas mioTevopévwr Alyuatious arodalve. tovs Tpo- 
r / 
yovovs Tar viv “lovdalwy heyouerwr. 35. Mwots yap tes 
co 4 , t /, A , “ rf £ 
tov Alyuttioy tepéwy exwv Tt pépos THs Karw xadovpérys 
XGpas, anijpev exeioe evOerde duoxepdvas 7a KabectGra, kal 
led 2 Ae \ cal \ - ¥ ‘ 5] - 
ouveEnpay adt@ woAXol TipGrtes TO Oeiov. En yap éxetvos 
kal édfdacker, @s ovK dpOGs dpovotev of Aiyizreoe Onpios 
la Cal 
eixddovtes kat Booxjpact Td Getov, odd of AiBves* ovx ed GE 
oud’ of "EAAnves avOpwaoudppous tuTotytes* €in yap ev rodro 
povoy Oeds TO Tepi€xou pas Gnavtas Kal yQv kal Oddarrar, 6 
Kadoduer ovpardy xal xoopoy xal tiv Tay értav dvow. 
, ‘ ri 4 , f , ? nw v c , 
rovtov oy Tis ay eixdva TAaTTEw Oappicere voty Exwv Swotay 
\ col DF Cae 3 3a a na ’ , 
tut Tay zap’ jyiv; add’ éay dety wacav foarozotiav, Téuevos 
? A ral 
8’ ddopicarzas xal onxdr a&td\oyor Tipay Edous xwpis. éyxot- 
iad \ r r 
pacbar 6€ Kal attovs Unép EarTGy Kal Imtp TaY GAAwY GdAovs 
TOUS eVor'etpovs’ Kal TpoTboKar dety ayabdr Tapa Tot Oeod Kal 
d6Gpov dei te Kal onyeioy tots cudpdrvws CGrTas Kal pera 
s 4 - : es ‘ an 
Sikatoovrns, Tos B GAXovs p22) TpoTdSoKar. 
$y al x los 
36. “Exeiros pév otv Toratta A€ywr Evevoer edyvdmovas 
¥ s cS 7 , ‘ , , : A 4A rd “ wo 
arvdpas ovx dAtyous Kal daiyayev emt tov Tésov Totror, Szov 
a 4 Pet oa et. , Ld f S t a 
viv esti To ev Tots leporodvpous KTicpa. Karécxe b€ fadlws 
+ , + , s 
vk enipdovor dv 7d yapiov od txép ob av Tis EoTovdacpEeras 


4. THS Kato xadcupévns: Katw, ment of the following word. 
which is not in the existing MSs., 14. €S0us: ‘image’; on this 
was inserted by Coray: it might meaning of the word see FeauNS note 
easily have been omitted owing to on Soph. 0. T. 886, 
its resemblance to the commence- 


5 


15 


20 
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maxévairo’ Eott yap TeTpOdes, adrd wey etudpov Tip Je KUKAw Position of 
xopav €xov Avmpay kal Gvvdpoy, ti S évrds ELjxovta cradiov oe 
kal dndmetpor. aya 8 dv7l rév btAwy Ta fepa mporsdddero 
kat TO Oetov, tdpvoiw tovrov Cyreiy agar, xal wapaddcew 
5 Umirxvotpevos ToLovroy ceBacpuov Kal Tovatryny lepowouiay hres 
ovte dSamdvats dxAjoer Tobs xpwpevous ovTE Deodopiats ore 
GANats mpaypatelats atomots. otros peéev ovy evdoxyiras 
TOUTOLs TVLETTYTATO APY ov THY TLyOdcaY, aTayTwY TZpPoT- 
xopycartar padlws rGv KiKA@ ba THY duirtav Kal Ta TpoTet- 
ro pOMENa. 
37. Of d& SiadeEduevor xpdvous pév tivas ey Tols adtots 


i Lar a“ “a 
dteuevoy SixacompayodrTes Kat OeoveBels ws GANOGs dvTes, 


y y >: i pee ~ Ve f x ~ cal 
éreit édiotapévon ext tip lepwovyny 70 ev TpGtov Sevot- Cere- 
F y A a monial ob- 
. Saipdver, Emerita TuparvixGy avOpadmwy, x pe Tis SetTWat- sorvances 


f € o a 3 z ~ iN cal yw 7 \ 
povlas ai TGv Bpwpdtwr amorxérets, GvTep Kat viv EOos é€arty 
ey ral ? 4 
abrois anéxerOat, cal ai wepiroyal kal ai éxropal cai «i iva 


OL pep Rise of 


~ | ? Se) i Lal A Se , 
rovabra évopicOn, ex 5€ TOY Tupavvidoy TA ARSTIPpLA. 
factions. 


BS 3 id bs lee Se. \ gia SS \ Xv a 
yap apiorapevor THY XOPAY EKAKOUY KOL GUTIY KAL THY YETLLO- 
€ x i ~ vA La ee s 
cay, of St ovurpdrrortes Tols Upxovor Kabipwacoy Ta GAAOrpta 
\ / \ a 
20 cal THs Suplas xareotpépovto Kal ris Powixys modAyv. iy 
? oe f i % a 
3’ Suws edapéwerd Tes wept Thy axpdmoAW avTar, ovX ws 
Lal f x 3 ¢ ¢ % 4 ‘ 
tupavvetoy PdedvTroperwy, GAA ws Lepoy TEMVUVOYT@Y Kal 
oe Bopevwn. 
2. TH & évtos: ‘and the district 
within a radius of sixty stades even 
stony beneath the soil’; for to- 


metpov cp. 12.2.7, No. 55; 16.1. 11, 
No. 75. 


I. evvSpov: Tacitus (5. 12) 
speaks of the ‘fons perennis aquae, 
cavati sub terra montes, et piscinae 
cisternaeque servandis imbribus.’ 
The fountain is to the north of the 


city, whence the water is conducted 
to the rock-cnt reservoirs under the 
temple area: see Dict, Bibl. 1. 
p- 1028. 


14. Tupawikav dvOparev: the 
Asmonean dynasty is meant; by 
them the high-priesthood and the 
sovereignty were first combined. 


Jericho. 


Its palm- 
grove, 


Garden of 
balsam. 
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No. 78.—JERICHO AND THE ‘CITIES OF THE PLAIN.’ 
(XVI. 2. 41, 44.) 


In the Augustan age Jericho, the ‘city of palms,’ was an attrac- 
tive place of resort. Its palm-groves and gardens of balsam were 
presented to Cleopatra by Antony, and were first farmed for her, 
and then redeemed for himself, by Herod the Great, who made this 
one of his princely residences. They are the ‘ Herodis palmeta 
pinguia’ of Horace (Z£/7zs/, 2. 2. 184). At the present day, accord- 
ing to Dean Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 301), ‘at Jericho even 
the solitary relic of the palm-forest—seen as late as 1838—has 
disappeared.’ To judge from the accounts of Palestine which are 
given by Strabo, Pliny (47. ¥. 5.72; 12. 111 foll.), and Tacitus 
(//ist. 5. 6), the balsam-tree and the Dead Sea seem to have been 
the objects of greatest interest in that country to the Roman world 
in ancient times. In his description of that piece of water Strabo 
has confused the lake Sirbonis with the Lacus Asphaltites, but in 
the passage here quoted what he is referring to is evidently the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. The features of this which 
attracted the attention of ancient writers—the bituminous character 
of the lake, and the calcined appearance of the rocks—have often 
been noticed by travellers, and at one time men of science were 
disposed to attribute these to volcanic action (see Daubeny, Oz 
Volcanos, pp. 278 foll.) ; but modern geologists do not seem inclined 
to accept this view. See Sir G. Grove’s art. Salt Sea, in Dict. Bibl. 
ar prblor. 


c an * & \ /, 4 , “a 
41. ‘Teptkods 3° earl wedlov KiKAw mEprexdpevoy Opewhy tive 
\ a \ fal 
Kal Tov Kat OeatpoetdGs pds ard KekAtpern’ évtadda 8’ éorly 
€ ¢ ef \ ‘ 
0 pourtxov, peptypevny Exwv Kal GAAqv Anv HMEepov Kat 
evKaptoy, Teovdlwr b& TH oivext, emt pK dtwr Exard 
puov, 7 T® POWKL, EM pHKOS cTadlwy €XaTor, 
, el a lel 
Oidpputos amas Kat peotds Karoudy ott 8 abdrod xal 
Bactrevov kai 6 rod Badoapou wapddeicos eats Bk TO gurdv 
at , ke Nemes , + fa a 
Oaprades, xutiaw eorxds xal TEpuivOw, Apwyaricov’ od roy 


6, Bacideov: the palace built by Herod the Great. 
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Groidy emoxicavtes trokauBavovow ayyelos tov daov 

yAioxpy ydAakte TapamArjovoy? dvadnPbeis 8 eis Koyxd pa 

Aap Paver MH~w* Aver de xefadradryias Oarpacrtds cat sroxvoers 

apxouevas kal auBAvorias’ timios oby éore al SwWre evrad0e 
5 Movoy yevvarar’ Kat 6 howdy 2 ro.odros, éxwy Toy Kapvwrdy 

polvixa éytad0a pdvov, TAY Tod BaBvdwviov Kal rod éxéxewa 

mpos THY Ew" peyddn ody ax’ adbtdy % Tpdcodos. Kal Ta 
EvroBadrcapo 8% ws apdyart xpovrat. 


44. Tod & éunvpoy tiv xopay etvat cal GAAa Texunpia Neigh- 
bourhood 
‘i 3 , ; ‘ Speer OLLIE 
tpaxelas wept Moardda kal orpayyas moAAaxod kat yijv Dead Sea. 


Teppedn, otaydvas te Titrns eK Aicoddwy AELBouevas Kal 
dvowders Tdppwbev ToTawods C€ovras, KaToiKias Te dvareTpap.- 
pévas omopadny' Gote miotevew rols Opvdrovpevors bad TOV 


/ 2 eases t . 
10 pépovot TOAAG’ Kal yap TéTpas Tivds emikexavpévas SecxvUover 


< cal cal 
€yxwpiov, os apa gxotvtd more tpicKaldexa ToAELs evTadOa, Destrac- 
Ov Tis pyTpoTmdAcws Soddyav ow orto KvKAos Ejkovta Tov peers 
oTadioy b7d b& ceropGy kal dvadvonudtwy Tupds Kal Oepudy the plain’ 


an \ fal 
bddtwv acPadrTwbGv Te kal GewwdGv Hy Atuvn TpoTécor xal al 


15 


I. dAowv émoxicavtes: cp. 
Tac. Hist. 5. 6 ‘balsamum modica 
arbor: ut quisque ramus intumuit, 
si vim ferri adhibeas, pavent venae ; 
fragmine lap.dis aut testa aperiuntur.’ 
Josephus (4._/. 4. 8. 3), who speaks 
in rapturous terms of the gardens of 
Jericho, distinguishes two kinds of 
balsam, the opobalsamum, which 
was the most precious, and the myro- 
balsamum The balsam 1s the Balm 
of Gilead of Scripture. 

3. troxvoes: ‘ cataract.’ 

5. kal 6 hoinkdyv S€ Torodros : 
‘the same thing may be said of the 
palm-grove, for &c.’ 

Tov kapuwtov dolvika: palmula 
caryota, one of the finest hinds of 
palms, with walnut-like fruit 

8. EvAoBaAcdpw: according to 
Jahn, 826/, Ant. 1. § 74, quoted in 
Dict, Bul. 1 p, 164, this 1s the 


liquid which 1s extracted from the 
branches when cut off. 

11 MoacdéSa: the Masada of 
Josephus, a town on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. Its rnins, 
which are now called Sebbeh, are 
situated on the summit of a cliff, 
with steep gorges in its neighbonr- 
hood; Ritter, 27 unde, 15. pp. 656 
foll 

12, Artcoddav : 
‘smooth cliffs’ 

17. dvapvonpatwy mupds: Taci 
tus, on the other hand (/st 5. 7), 
reports that fire from heaven was 
the reputed cause: ‘haud procul 
inde campi, quos ferunt olim uberes 
magnisque urbibus habitatos ful mi- 
num jactu arsisse, et manere ves- 
tigia, terramque ipsam specie torri- 
dam vim frugiferam perdidisse.’ 


sub, 7eTpwy, 


Borman 


af 


SeTat Ustsug 
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No. 79.—ALEXANDRIA. 
(XVII. 1. 6-10, 13.) 


STRABO’S account of Alexandria is the most elaborate description 
which he has given of any city. As he resided there for some time 
he was well acquainted with the place, and he realized its import- 
ance as the greatest commercial centre in the world (uéyirroy éundproy 
rs olxoupérns). In size it was at this period only second to Rome. 
It was also the great university of that age for the study of Creek 
literature, philosophy and science, and its Museum contained the 
finest library known in antiquity. The difference in respect of 
situation between ancient and modem Alexandria arises from the 
importance which the mole or Heptastadion, that connected the 
island of Pharos with the mainland, gradually acquired. Owing to 
the soil deposited along its sides by the currents in the course of 
ages its width has been greatly increased, and the convenience of 
the position has attracted the inhabitants thither, so that at the 
present day the greater part of the town is built upon it. 


6. "Emel 8¢ 70 aAciozor Tod épyou TovTOU Kal TO KupidtaTor 
fy Ade€drdperd eore cat ra wept abripy, evred0er GpKTEoV. ETL 
rotvey ) and [InAovelov sapadia mpos Ti éatépay mAEover 
pexpe ae r05 KavwSrxod ordpatos XiAlwy sov Kat ear 
atadiwv, 6 63) Kal Baow Tob AéAta épapev’ erreiler 0 ent 
Papov thy vijcoy tAAo oradio TEVvTHKOVTA Tpos Tots EKAaTOD. 
7 d€ Ddpos vysior earl mapapnkes, TpocexeoTaroy TH I7Elpw, 


Position 
of Alex- 
andria. 


Island of 
Pharos. 


The tower. 
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Ayséva mpds adrijy Towty dupiotopov. jay ydp éaTt KoATe- 
dns, dxpas els 7d TeAayos TpoPEBAnpevy dv0" TovTwy oF petagy 
i) vijoos tépura: KAelovoa Tov KéATOV, TapaBeBAnTaA yap aire 
Kata pijxos’ tav 8 axpwv ris Pdpov 76 pev EGov padddov eate 
mporexes TH WTelpw Kal TH Kaz’ abtiy Gxpa (Kadcira: 8° Gxpa 5 
Aoxtds), Kal wove? Tov Atpéva dpriatopov" mpos 6é Ti oTEvdTNTE 
Tod peragd aépov Kai wérpar eioly ai pey padror al dé Kal 
eféxovoat, Tpaxvvovtat Tacay pay To Tpoonintoy éx TOO 
mehayous KAvddviov. Eat. SE Kal adtd 7d THs vynotdos axpov 
aérpa TEplkAvoTos, €xovra TUpyov Oavpartas KaTerKEevacpPevov 10 
Aevkod AiPov ToAvepodorv, Sporupoy TH vow" tobrov 
avéOnxe Neéortpatos Kvidvos, pidos tov Baciéuv, THs Tov 
TAociCouevwv cwtnplas xdpir', Os now H exrypady. adwevov 
yap ovens kal tanewis Tis Exatépwhev Tapadtas, exovons dé 
kal xoipadas Kal Bpayn Twd, ee. onuelov twods tWwrydod Kal 
Aaprpod Tols axd Tod TeAdyous TZpoaTA€ovaww Gat evaToxelv 


Tis elaBoAjs Tot Awméros. Kal TO éEawéproy 5 oTdua ovK 


Harbour of evelaBodov éatuiv, ov pijy Tooat’Tys ye Seitar mpovoias’ wore? 


Eunostus. 


The mole. 


dé Kal totro GAAov Ayéva Tov Tob Evydctov Kadovpevov" 


> n a“ \ a a x 
mpoxettat 6° ovtos Tod dpuxtod Kal kAetaTod Ayévos’ 6 pey yap 20 


> an , , a , ‘ 4 v e , 

€x TOU AexOevTos Tupyou Tis Papov Tov eLawAouY Exwv 6 péeyas 

> \ / 2 Lol en “ ° , > 7 ” .4 , 

€oTl Aypyy’ ovToL GE ourexets Ev Sader Exeirw, TO ExTagTadia 
. > 6 

Kadouperw x@pmarte drewpyouevor GT avTod, Tapdxewrar 7d 8s 

xGua €or and tis iretpov 


6. dpticropov : 
opening.’ 

&. mdoav Spav: ‘constantly.’ 

19. Etvéctou: Prof Mahaffy 
suggests that this name may have 
been caused by the prevalence of 
the north wind, because return was 
easy from it as compared with the 
Great Harbour: Greek Life and 


td La | \ a ee 
yepupa ent THY vycoy KaTa 
‘with a clear of the harbour of Eunostus, where 
the Heptastadion met the city. 

22. cuvexeis év Baber exeiv ... 
mapakevtat: ‘the Ennostusand the 
closed harbour lie close by conti- 
guous to it in their innermost part.” 

entagtabio kadoupeve ; the name 
was derived from its length. 

24. yépupa: here used for a ‘dam,’ 


Thought, p. 163. 

20. ToU opvKTot Kai KAeioroU 
Atpévos: this harbour, which, as 
Strabo afterwards tells us, was called 
Cibotus, lay at the innermost angle 


which is probably its meaning in 
Homer; while yeyedupwpévous im- 
mediately below is ‘spanned by 
bridges,’ 


5 


10 


hang 
tr 
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ye ; 7A f > ! , 

TO EOWEPLOY AUTIS Epos ExTeTapyevny, SUo SidmAovs awoAclTovTa 
ae . a » EQ ‘ , \ ’ XN i hie 
povor els toy Evrdorov Aiwéeva Kal adbrovs yeyeprpaperovs' iy 

’ > f iz A ‘ “a x Led 

& ov yepupa povoy ext thy virov TO Epyor rotro, AAG Kat 

¢ ? 34 >) Toa] . a 3 

Bpaywyov, OTE ye @KeEiTo’ viv 8 Aprypwcev avtiv oO eds 
re . a“ ‘x > La ul on 

Katoap év 7 mpos “AdeEardpéas ToAcuw TeTaypevyny peta TOL 

i anes ays a? 2 na % io f ee 

Bacthewy® oALyot 6 olxoto. apds TO TUpyw vavTrKol ardpes. 

fn) rae péyas ApH mpds TO KeKAcla0at KadGs To Te xoparte 

kal TH dioee ayyxtBabijs Té eoti Hote Tijv er eys vaby 
‘ a 

emt KAlsaxos dpuelv, Kal eis mAelous oxiCerar Aysevas. ol 
x = I nm * , “ 3 ” e Ls) 

fev Ovv TpoTEpot TOV AlyvaTioy BaatAeis AyanTGrtes ots EXO 

Kal ov mavu éwecodxtwy dSedperot, GvaPePAnpevor Tpds Awavtas 

X\ ”~ 

Tous TA€ovTas Kal pdAtota Tods "EAAnvas (wopOnTal yap roav 
Co ; ny a 3 ree8 S , a“ 3 # 

kal émiOvpytal ris GAAotplas Kata ondvw yas), exéotnoay 

prvdraxiyy TO TOD TOUTM KEhEVoaUTES ATEipyELY TOUS TpOTLOLTAS” 

xatouxiay & aitots @d0cav THY Tpoocayopevopevny ‘Paxdrww, 7) 
n = m~ 3 , , f 2 s % ig f 

viv pev THs AreEavipdwy TAEdsS eoTL pépos TO UmEpKelpevovr 

Tov rewplwr, TOTe 6€ Kon DnApxe TA be KUKAW THs Kops 

BovxdAots mapedocay duvapérvors Kal adtois KwAveur Tors ELabev 

f f ie 

énidvras. émeAOdv d€ ‘Ad€Lardpos, dav THY ebxauplay éyrw 

ae Sek a ? \ 2 a oe NEE Ce ~ be 

TetxiCery emt TO Atmere THY TOAW* THs O voTEpoY emKoAovdn- 

kulas evéaipovias TH TOAEL pvnpovedovol TL onpeloy KaTa TID 

Sroypadiy tod Kticpatos cupBayv tov yap dpx irexrovay yi 

NEVI) Stacypairopevwy THY TOU mepifsodov ypappyy, émAL- 

~ on o ees \ lal 
novons THS yijs Kal TOD BaotAdws EmrdvTos, Ol deorKyTal TOY 


Lad , nm a: , , 
adpitwy pepos TV TapEerKEvaTpevay Tots EpyaTals Taperxor, 


1. 16 éoéprov aitas pépos: this occupied the extreme west of the 
must mean ‘its western extremity’; city. 


in reality the mole met the island 18. BouxoAors : these so-called 
just at its middle. ‘herdsmen’ were in reality brigands ; 
9. émi KAipaKos Oppetv : ‘can be an interesting: nena of en is 
moored to the steps.’ given in Heliodor. - lethiop. 1 
15. aurots: sc. to the guards, un- Dio Cassius speaks of them in one 
derstood in dvAakyy. place as having made an insurrec- 
‘PaxGrw: this primitive settle- tion; 71. 4. : 
ment continued in later times to Dil. ore THY Umoypadiyy: ‘in 


form the Egyptian quarter, and marking the ground-plan,’ 


Great 
harbour 


Settlement 
at Rha- 
cotis. 
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ee 4 Fd 
bv bv xal af d80) karerunOnoay els TAELous’ TOOT’ obv olwrie Bat 
nw f 
Aéyovtat pds ayabod yeyovos. 


Advan- 7. ‘HB’ edxaipia rodvrponos’ Gpdixhvordy re yap éate TO 
een eige xwplov dvat meAddyeot, TH pev ad Toy dpKTwv to Alyuario 
of Alex- Aeyouérw 7G 3’ awd peonpBplas TO Tijs Aipyns Tijs Mapetas 7 5 
andria. kal Mape@ris A€yerat’ mAnpot BF tatrnv ToAAais dudpugv 6 
Neidos dvwOdv te wal ex mAaylwv, dv dv Ta eloxopiCopeva 
TOAAG TAElw TGV Ard Oararrns eoriv do” 6 Arpiyy 6 Arpratos 
nijpxe TAovaisrepos Tod Badarriov' ravry 3e Kal Ta éxKope- 
Cueva @€ ’Ade€avdpeias mrelw Tv eloxopuiCopévwy éati* 10 
yvoin 8 av ris ev te rh "“Adebavdpeta kal rH Atxarapxetg 
yevouevos, dpv tas dAxddas ev Te TH xatdwA@ kal éy Tais 
dvaywyais Soov Bapvtepal re kal xovpdrepar Sedpo Kaxeive 
mréoev. mpds 8¢ TO mAOUTY TGV KatTayopevwn Exarepwce els 
Favour. Te Tov kata Oddarray Ava Kal els Tov Aupvaiovy Kal 7d 15 
alae evdepov &kiov onpedoeds eortv, 5 kal adtd ovuBaiver 1a 7d 


duixAveroy Kat Td evaatpov Tis avaBacews Tod NetAov. al 
wev yap GAAat modes al ent Amvdy l8pvuevar Bapets xal 
mriywders xovar Tovs aépas év Tots Kavpaot Tod O€pous’ em 
yap tots xeikeow af Aiprar Tedpatodytat bia Ti Ex TOY 20 
HAt@v avabvplaciw’ BopBopedous ody dvapepopévns ToravTns 
ixpddos, rooddns 6 ap Edxerar kal AowutKGy xatapyer TadGr. 
ev ’Ade€avdpetg St rod Oépous apxouévou TANpodperos 6 Netdos 


1, 8 dv kat af é50i Kkaretpq- 2 mpds ayabou yeyovés: the 


Qnoav: ‘by means of which (the 
meal) the lines of the streets also (as 
well as the circuit of the city) were 
drawn out.’ Nothing can be made of 
the words eis mAeious, and I suspect 
that they are a gloss which has crept 
into the text, arising from a mis- 
interpretation of xarerpnOnoay in the 
sense of ‘ were subdivided.’ Ai 650% 
KaTeTpnOnoay eis mAeious cannot mean 
‘thenumber of the streets was multi- 
plied’, and, if 1t could, this would 
not suit the conteat, for there was no 
time for such a proceeding. 


good omen consisted 1n the founda- 
tions of the city being laid in com; 
cp. Ammuanus Marcellinus, 22.16 7. 

7 & mAaylwv: ‘by cross chan- 
nels.’ 

8. 6 Atpqy 6 Atpvatos: the port 
on the lake Mareotis, southward of 
the city. 

11. Atxatapxeig . the Greek name 
for Puteoli, which was now one of 
the greatest ports in Italy; see 3. 2. 
OF NO. O's) 50420. NOS T- 

22, €Akerat. ‘is inhaled’ 


io 
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a 4 X f “ a 
mAnpot Kal tip Aluyny Kal ovdey eG TeApaTades TO THY dra-~ 
. 


Xi. dyes Q ie ‘ s Geen , Z 4 
popay worjcoyv oyOypay’ Tore b€ Kat ot éTHoiae TréoVELY EK 

“a 7 8 fol “ 
Tay Bopeiwy Kat Tov TosovTov TEAdyous, Sate KaAALoTa Tot 
Oépous “AXeEavepels didyouow. 


oof 


edddous Tis TAEwS, Site and 


8. “Eort 8% yAapvdoedes 70 cyfjua tod 
buildings. 


? 


\ a jo cS 
ent paKos TAevpa éott 7a GudixAvota Soov tpia- 
xorta oradioy éxovTa didpetpor, Ta be ew mAdTOS of itOuol, 


on x oS 
ov Ta peV 


éxta 7} Okrh oTadlwv Exdtepos, opryydpueros TH ev Ud Oaddr- 
tns THO tnd THs Aiuns. Graca wey ody ddois KaraTeTpyTaL Strects. 
immnAdros kat GpyarnAdrots, duct S& wAaruTarais emt wA€ov 7} 
aTéOpor avarentapévats, at $} Sixa Kal mpos play réyvovow 
aAnAas. 


’ iu bal \ , fal . 4 / 
Bacire.a, TéTapTov 7 Kal TptTov Tod wavTos TepifZoAou Epos’ 


v 4 x 
éxee 8° 7) wéALS Teevy TE KOWWa KdAALTTA Kat Ta 
Palaces. 
lad s é aa ee a WES , 
tov yap Baciewn Exagtos aTep Tots Kowvols avaynyact Tpoc~ 
, o : . 

epiroxdder Twa xéopov, oltw Kal olknaw tdiq mepreSdddcro 
apos tats dnapyotoaus, Gore vbv, 7d rob wounrod, é& érepwv 

: . <2 ~ \ 2s 
éep eorie’ dxavta pévtor cuvapi cal GdAjAuis Kai TO Ament, 


x 


“ fad é x 
xal dca @&o atrod. r&v d€ Bacirelwy pépos ati Kal 7d 


cal ’ > f * 
Moveetov, éxov neptaatov Kat é€éipav wai olkov peyay ev @ The 
s be rad , a M pe “2 > a Mnsenm. 
76 ovacirioy Tov perexdvt@y Tod Moveciov PidodAdywr avdpav. 


ar mn Fy ? % ? , a pip tees ie DEMaES SIN 
Ort Ot TI] TVVOCO TOUT?) Kat XPnpaTa KOU Kab LEpEeUs O €T7b 


me 


~ Je la ? ‘ ig x a f, cad xX ¢ . 
7@ Movoeiw retaypevos TUTE MEV UTO TOY Bactréwy vty 6 va 
y , m~ , y fd 
Kafoapos. pépos 8@ tOv Baciretwy €otl Kat TO KaAovpevor 
asd e n Me \ \ e 
Sijua, 6 wepiBodos iv ev @ al Tay BaciAcwr Taal Kat 7 Alex- 
s Vie 
bs ides a Ame. Be Ne eS vad a \ 2 ae SSE ges ann Baer s 
AdeEardpout ép0n yap TO copa adedcueros Tlepdixcay 0 TOU pay 


Adyou TroAeuaios xataxopiCarta ex THs BaBvAavos Kat éxTpe- place. 


1. dvahopav: ‘exhalations. building joins on to another’; Hom. 


s, xAapvSoabdés : a favourite 
word with Strabo for an irregular 
oblong: properly speaking, it de- 
scribes an oblong which tapers at 
either end, like the Greek Chlamys; 
thus in z. 5. 14, No. 6, it is applied 
to the inhabited earth; sce the note 
on that passage. 


16. &£ érépwv Erep’ éoriv: ‘one 


Od. 17. 266. 

18. kat oa Ew adtrot: ‘and so 
too are the buildings outside the 
harbour.’ The palace on the Aoxeds 
dxpa, which is mentioned in § 9, is 
here referred to. 

19. €éSpav: an arcade with seats. 

26. katakopilovta éK THs BoBv- 
ASvos; this is hardly accurate. 


Objects 
near the 
Great 
Harbour 
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= oe: 
mépevov tattn Kata TmAeovegiay Kal efidtacpov ths Alyérrov’ 
col aA , 
kat 81) Kal andAero biapOapeis bd Tay oTpaTiwtay, émEd- 
cS la 
Odvtos tod TroAepaiov cal xataxdeloavtos avrov éy vyow 
ephun’ exeivos mev oty anébaver eumepitapels tats caplooats 
a a > a“ s 
ene Odrtwy én’ abtov Tay otpatiwToy' ov aire be... Kal 
n al Lh 
of Bactreis ’Aptdaids te cal ra mardla ta ’AdeLdvdpov Kal 7) 
lol a a lowe 
yur) ‘Pwédvn anfpav els Maxedoviay' 16 d€ cGpa tod ’Ade€- 
dvdpou xoploas 6 TlroAepatos exjdevoey ev tH 'Ade$ardpeia 
Srov vov ett Keirat, ov py ev THabth TvéAw badly yap abrn, 
> cal ee J a , 3 , > 9 1S c , ‘ 
€xeivos 6 év xpuot KatéOnxev’ éovAnoe 6 avriv oO Koxxns cat 
Tlapefoaxtos émuxAndels UtoAepatos, ex ris Suptas éveAOwv 
b Te 7 ‘ 207 ” oe rey oy \ DX Z 6 
kal éxmecov evOts, Sar avdvyta atte Ta cddAa yevréo Oa. 
9. “Eort 8 év To peydrd@ Ayseve kata pev tov elovAovn ev 
5e£1d  vijoos Kal 6 mUpyos 6 Padpos, xara dé rhv Erépay xeipa 
! ce \ y wv , 
al re xoupades cat 7 Aoxtas axpa éxovca BaciAcov. 
, Cae age: are ig ee a a = 
mrctoartt 8 ey apiorepa éote ovvexi Tots év ri Aoxtdds Ta 


> 
€l0= 


\ 

evdotépw Bagivera, ToAAGS Kat TouxiAas Exovta drairas Kal 
” ¢ b € , Ld > ‘ \ , 

adon' tovros 6 vroKertar O TE OpuxTds AluHY Kal KAELOTOS, 
dios Tay BactAéwv, xat  "Avrlppodos vnotov mpoxeipevov tod 
6puxrod Atévos, Bactreroy Gua cal Atwéroy €xov" exdAecay 
& ottws as dv tH ‘Pddm evdutddAov. trépxertar bE TovTOV Td 
O€garpov’ cita Td loceldiov, ayxay tis azo Tod éurropiov Kadov- 

a e a 

peévou TpoTEeTTMKaS, Exwv Lepdv TlocesdGros’ @ mpocbels yGpa 
> , v a “~ | , \ ‘ pk, ~ 
Avto@pios étt padrdov Tpovetov eis wécov Tov Atpéva ent TO 


Ptolemy Soter (6 tot Adyov) per- 
suaded Arrhidaeus, who had been 
entrusted with the funeral of Alex- 
ander, to allow his body to be trans- 
ported to Lgypt- 

2 tad tév otpatiwrav: by his 
own soldiers. They mutinied in 
consequence of his attempting to 
force them to cross the Nile, not- 
withstanding that numbers had been 
drowned, when he was invading 
Ptolemy’s dominions. 

5. ovv auto 8: after these words 


évres or some word of similar mean- 
ing seems to have been lost. 

Q. Strov viv én Ketrat: this is 
confirmed by Suetonius (Octav. 18) 
and Dio Cassius (51 16. 5), both 
which writers state that the body 
was seen by Augustus at Alexandria. 

ro. 6 Kéxxys wal Ilapeicaxtos 
ém«AnOeis > Ptolemy XI, the ilegi- 
timate (mapeicaxros) son of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, by Cleopatra, whose nick- 
name was Cocce: see Groskurd, 
Germ. Transl. 3. p. 348. 
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dxpo xatecxevace diattay Baowixiy iy Tizdriov apornyd- 
pevoe. totto 8 éxpage rd reAevtator, hrixa spodreplets twd 
Tau pidwy anfper eis AdXeEdrvdpecay era tHy ev Axtiw KaKko- 
mpayiav, Tysdveror abr@ xpivas tov Aoitov lov, bv iiagev 


Car 


euedrer Epnuos tay tocottwy didwr. ira rd Karrdpecov 
Kal TO eumdptov Kal adwoordoets, Kat pera Tabra Ta vedpra 
pexpt TOD Entactadiov. Taira ev Ta Tepl roy péyar Atpéva. 
10. ‘Egijjs 8 Etvdorov Awny pera 7d éntacrddiov, Kai Harbour of 
tnép Tovtov 6 dpuxtos by Kal KiBwroy Kadodow, éxwr Kal ease 


+ la td aOR r 
10 ards vewpia, evdotépw $& tovTou diGpvE TAwTH péexpe THs 
/ Ge o 
Alpyns rerapévyn tis Mapedtidos* fw wey ody ris didpvyos 
puxpoy ere Aetwera Tis wWdAEws’ E10 7) Nekpdmodts 1O mpod- Necro- 
2 ee , aN x ‘ x \ ‘ polis. 
orevov, €v w KyTOL TE TOAAGL Kat Taal Kat KaTaywyal Tpos 


evros 6€ Tis Sidpuyos Interior of 


Tas Taplyeias TOY veKpOv entTidevar. 
the city. 


, yy z . 5 x AN i 7 “ 2 A nN i 
15 76 Te Napdwetov Kat GAAa Tepévn Gpxata ExAeAeyppeva Tws 
SN x o ? x - 3 r ’ ; ‘ x 
Sid THY TOy véwy KaTacKxevny TOV év NexowoAer Kal yap 
duibéarpov cal orddioy Kai ob mevretypixol ayGres éxel 
ovpredodvrar’ Ta bk Tadata O@AryadpyTat. TVAA/BdyV O° eiwetv 
€ , Lee > , See aes é * x 
H modus pert? €or avadypatwr Kat lepGv' Kaddozov bE Td 

f f bs f ¥ \ laere pe f x a 

yupvdoror pelCovs i} atadiatas éxov Tas oTods' ev merw OE TO 

, 3 ‘\ wy we ws 4 2 of 

Te OikacTyNplioy Kal Ta GACH. €OTL DE Kal Tlarecov, vos Tt 

xeporoinror aTpoBidoedes eupepes JXI@ meTpwdet 1a KoxALov 
Re ee? y Potent ee : no KR ee 

thy avdéBaow exov' awd d€ Tis Kopupiys Eoti aniwetv odAnv 

SY f € / > We es 13) pa CS een N. 

Tip ToAw broKerperny alto mavTaxdder. amo de THY NEKpO~ 
o lal a , 

modews f emt Td pyxos wAareta Grateiver Tapa TO yupvactoy 


péxpe tis wvAns Tis KarwAucijs iO inmcdpopos KaAotpevos 


we 
cr 


1. Tyaviov: ‘the Growlery.’ sure at the support which the inha- 


6. atootacets: ‘repositories.’ 
KiBwtov: this name was 
probably derived from its being a 
Keto Os AULNV. 

16. NucoméAet: this was the city 
which Augustus founded, to the 
eastward of Alexandria, as a rival 
to it, in order to mark his displea- 


bitants of that city had given to 
Antony. 

I7. of mevreTmptkol ay@ves : this 
festival probably resembled the quin- 
quennial games that were held at 
Nicopolis in Epirus to celebrate the 
victory at Actium. 

22. koxAlov ; ‘a spiral staircase,’ 


Nicopolis, 


Commer- 
cial im- 
portance. 
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/ fod , a 
ort Kat ai mapaxelwevar GAAaL péxpt THS dispvyos THs Karw- 
« , ve 
Bixijs. did 68 Tod iwrodpduou dteAOovte 7 NuxomoAts eae, 
U , 
Zxovea karouxiay é7mt Oaddtry wAews ovK EAGTTwW" TpLaKoVTA 
8 elow amd tis "Adefavdpeias orddiot. rtodroy bé éripynoev 6 
~ LY K a s , of > vd 7 “a , ‘ 
YeBaords Katoap rov rénov, ote evtavOa €vixa Ti waxy Tous 
éxefidvtas én’ abrov peta ’Avtewviov, cal haBov é€ eépddov 
Thy woAW hvdyKace TOV pev ’AvTérioy éavToy dtaxetpicacOat, 
thy b¢ KAeondrpay CGcay edOeiv eis thy eEovciay’ ptxpdv 8 
dotepoy Kaxeivn Eavtiy ev TH ppovpg sexerploaro AdOpa 
é / bd Lan bo / Si Fy r a \ : , 
Hyatt adonldos 7 papuaxw entxplatw (A€yerar yap apyore- 
‘ f a s n a be | “ . 
pws), kat cvve3yn KatadvOivar tiv tov Aayidav apxny ToAAG 
ouspetvacay &Tn. 

13. Tis 8 evxaiplas ris xat& TH mod 76 peyeotoy eat 
Ste ths Atybarov maons pdros eotly ovtos 6 Tonos wpds 
dppw zepuxas €d, Ta Te Ex Oaddrryns ba TO EvACuEVOY, Kal TA 
€x THs xwpas OTt TavTa eEvpapds 6 TOTaLOs TOPOuEEL cUVayeL 
Te els TOLODTOY xwpioy OnEp MéywoTOV euTOpLoY THs oikovpevns 
éori. Tis wey ovv mé\ews TavTas Gy tis A€you Tas apeTas* 
THs Alyiztov 6& Tras mpoaddous év tive Adym Kixépwy Ppacer 

f b] , \ o a r ll ‘ x ? -~ 
giyoas Kat’ émavtoy 7@ THs KAeowatpas warpi To AtAnTH 

t , 7 , ~ , , 
apoopeperbat popov TadarTwy puptav SioxtAiwy TevTakoolor. 
dzov ovvy 6 Kdxicta Kal pabupdrata THY Baotrelay SrorKOr 
Tocalta Tpodwhevero, Th xp?) vopicat ta viv oid roca’rns 
evmusedelas olxoropovmeva kal tay “IvdixGr éuropidy cal Tov 


] 


Tpwydodutixay éexnuvénpevwy ext toooblrov ; mpdrepov pév ye 


I, at tapaxe(ipevar GAAat: Kra- EF. of Alexandria, connected the Lake 


mer suggests that carornia: has fallen 
outhere; Vogel (/%2/olorus, vol. 39, 
p. 335) would correct @AAar into 
dadai, ‘ salt-works,’ and this emenda- 
tion is rendered probable by our 
finding these words confused else- 
where ; for instances see Liddell and 
Scott, s.v. dA. 

THs Stwpvyos tas KavwPixis: 
this canal, which was about 15 miles 


Mareous with the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile. 

Ig. tv tivt Ady: this oration is 
now lost. 

20, T6 AvAnrq: a title of Pto- 
lemy XI, 6 Kewxens, already men- 
tioned. 

24. TOv TpwyAocdutikéy ; the Tro- 
glodytae lived on the western coast of 
the Red Sea, to the south of Egypt. 


on 


te 
or 


10 
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ov8 elkoot mActa eOdpper Tov ’ApaBiov KdATov biaTepay Sorte 
&w trav otevOv brepxinrew, vdv 5% kal ardAor peyadot oTeA- 
Aovrar péxpe THs “Iydixis xal trav axpwv ta&v AlOcoTiuav, e& 
dv 6 wodutiyotaros KoplCerat pdpros eis thy Alyutor, xav- 
Tevbev madrw els Tos GAAOUS ExTEuTETAL TOTOVS, WaTE TA TEAN 
dimAdota ouvayerar Ta pev elaaywyiKa Ta be eLaywyikd? TOY 
5 Baputipwy Bapéa kal ra TéAN. Kal yap 57 Kal povoTwAtas 
éyeu’ povn ydp 1) ’AreLardpeca tév toiottwy ws én Td TOAD 
kal trodoxetdv eore kal xopnyet Tols extds. 


No. 80.—THE PAPYRUS AND THE EGYPTIAN BEAN. 


(XVII. 1. 15-) 


bf “ a a 
15. bverat 8 éy trois Alyumtiaxois EXeot cal tats Aiuvats 7 
re BUBAos Kal 6 Aiylarios Ktapos ef of 7d KiBapiov, ox Eddv 
L ¢ s 
re loovweis AdBdor Soov Sexdmodes, GAA’ H pev BUBAOS iAH 
bdBdos early ex’ axpw yalrnv exovaa, 6 8% kVapyos KaTa TOAAG The 
t Y Vy > , ‘ See?) ~ ~eone tian 
Hep @vdAa Kat avOn expeper Kal KaprTorv Ofoloy T® Tap Ti Bele 
f 
kuduo, peyéber pdvov kal yevoes diadAdtrovra. ot ovy Kva- (arum 
n ers ¥ t Ney es n colocasta) 
pOves Hdetay dyuw mapéxovor Kal répyuw tots évevwxeto Oat 
Bovropévos* ebwxodvrar 8° ey oxadars Oarapnyois, evduvovres 
> \ , a , \ , > , ee 
els TO TUKV@LA TOY KYdpwv Kal oKiaCopevot TOis PvAAOS” EOTL 
yap opddpa peydha Sore kal dvtl motnpiwv kal tpvBAtwpy Use for 
a 3 p -__, drinking 
xpiicda éxer yap twa Kal Kowdryta émitndctay mpos TOUTO’ cups, ~ 
4 X\ \ buen ; \ , 2 \ \ Le a 
kat 8% Kal 4 "AdAegdvopera peot) ToUTwY E€oTL KATA Ta Epya~ 
\ a 
oripia ds oxevert xpopevor’ xal of dypol play tia rév 
n X 
mporddwy Kal ravrny exover Thy and Tav PiArov. 6 pev 83) 


11, ¢& of 1d KiBdpiov: ‘from ‘Egyptian bean” seem to have been 
which comes the seed-vessel’; of interchangeable, for Diodorus (i. 34) 
this seed-vessel, as well as from the says, 74 xiBdpiov ... pepet Tov Ka 


leaves, drinking-cups were made; Aovpevov Aiyuntiov apoy, 
cp. Hor. Od. 2. 7. 22 ‘ ciboria 17. akddats Oarapyyots: these 
exple’: but the terms «Sdpiov and were state barges. 


Aa 


The 
papyrus. 
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Kvagos Toobros, 7) 5€ BUBAoS evtadOa pev ob TOAAH pverat (od 
yap doxeirat), év dé Tots Karw pépeot Tod A€ATa TOAAR, 7) pev 
xelpwr, ) 6& BeAtiov } lepatixy Kavrabda 6€ riwves Tov Tas 
mpocddous emexteivew Bovdouévwv petiveyxay tiv “lovdaixyy 
évrpéxetay, iv éxeivor tapeipoy ent rob otvixos cal pddwora 
To} KapvwTod, Kal Tod Badodyou' ov yap édor TodAaxod 
pverat, TH S€ omdver Timry emiTLOevTEs THY TpécodoV otTws 
avfovar, Ty 5€ Kowny xpelay StadvpatvoyTaL. 


No. 81.—HELIOPOLIS; PLAN OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE; 
LEARNING OF THE PRIESTS. 


(XVII. 1. 27-29.) 


The ruins of Heliopolis, the On of the Bible, are situated at 
a place about 6 miles to the north-east of Cairo, where a spring of 
water and an obelisk of red granite mark the site of the once famous 
city. Of the obelisk Dean Stanley remarks—‘ It is the oldest 
known in Egypt, and therefore in the world,—the father of all that 
have arisen since. It was raised about a century before the coming 
of Joseph; it has looked down on his marriage with Asenath; it 
has seen the growth of Moses; it is mentioned by Herodotus ; 


2, doketrat: ‘is cultivated.’ 

1 pév xeipwv : Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son says (Rawlinson’s feradorus, 
vol. 2, p. 129 mote): 


should be read, comparing 7. 3. 7 
arAovaTatous Te yap avTods vopiCoper 
Kal HALTTA KAKEVTPEX Eis. 


“Tt is evi- 6. Tod Kapywrod ; see note on 


dent that other Cyferz, and parti- 
cularly the Cyperus dives, were some- 
times confounded with the 7afyrus, 
or Liyvdlus hieraticus of Strabo}; and 
when we read of its being used for 
mats, sails, baskets, sandals, and 
other common purposes, we may 
conclude that this was an inferior 
kind mentioned by Strabo.’ 

5. €vtpéxerav: ‘shrewd prac- 
tice’; but as this word is elsewhere 
used only in a good sense for ‘ skill’ 
‘industry, Cobet suggests .A/¢sce//. 
Crit. p. 203) that saxertpéxecay 


16.2515. nO. 78. 

oU yap éGot modAayxod diecbat : 
it would seem to be a result of 
this, that the Papyrus is now ex- 
tinct in Egypt. It is found however 
in Europe, at the Fons Cyane near 
Syracuse, to which place it was not 
improbably transplanted by the 
Syracusan kings in the days of their 
intimate relations with the Ptolemies; 
Dict. Geogr. s.v. Cyane. Hooker 
also found it in Syria, on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee; Déct, Bibd. 
s.¥. Reed, 


on 
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Plato sate under its shadow ; of all the obelisks which sprang up 
around it, it alone has kept tts first position’ ; Sizaz and Palestine, 
p- xxxi. For the early period of Egyptian history Heliopolis was, 
what Alexandria subsequently became, the great university and 
home of scientific learning. The rectification of the calendar, 
which Strabo speaks of in the latter part of this extract as having 
proceeded from this place, was one of the strongest proofs of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. These studies, and the reputation 
attaching to them, became an inheritance of the country, which was 
perpetuated to a much later period. ‘It is interesting to see how 
the ancient wisdom of Egypt still maintained its fame, even in 
Christian theology. By a direct succession, the Bishops of 
Alexandria had inherited the traditions of astronomical science. . - . 
On them, therefore, was imposed the duty of determining the exact 
day for the celebration of each successive Easter, and of announcing 
it for each following year, by special messengers sent immediately 
after the Feast of Epiphany, to all the towns and monasteries 
within their own jurisdiction, as well as to the Western Church 
through the Bishop of Rome, and to the Syrian Church through the 
Bishop of Antioch.’ Stanley, Zastex2 Church, p. 183. 

Strabo’s account of Egypt has an especial value as being the 
narrative of an eye-witness, for he visited it in the company of his 
friend Aelius Gallus, who was prefect of that country during the 
years 25 and 24 B.C. 


27. Adrod 8& «al » BovBactos wédts kal 6 Boupactirns 
vowos kal vmép abrov 6 “HAtonoAitns vouds. évtav0a 8 eotiv 


4 Tod “HXiov wddus emt ydparos akvodAdyou Kemer, TO tepdv Heliopolis 


éxovoa rod ‘HAiou kal réy Body rov Mvetw ev onx@ tu 

nn ‘ A \ . 

tpepopevov, ds map’ adrots vevdoutotar Oeds, @oTEp Kal ev 

a / f 2 X 

Méuder 6 “Amis. mpdxewrat 5€ tod x@patos Atpyar THY 
Aa \ = . 

avdxvow ek THs TAncloy Siodpvyos ExovTat. vuvL MEV OUY EaTL 
a 3 ty ld 

mavepnuos 1) ToAts, TO lLepov Exovoa TO AlyvTTiw Tpomm 

3 ént xopatos dfoAdyou: the 5. Sonep kat év Mende 4 “Amis: 

level of the ground has beenso much Dhodorus tells us (1. 21. Io) that 

raised by the alluvium of the Nile, both Apis and Mnevis were sacred 


that the obelisk 1s now buried to the —_ to Osiris and worshipped as divine 
depth of nearly 6 feet. 
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Ravages of KaTerkevacpevoy dpxaiov, éxov TOAAG rekynpta THs KapSvaou 
Cambyses. avlas kat tepoovAtas, bs Ta pev aupl Ta bE aLdijpy dveAwPAarOo 
rv lepdr, axpwrnpidtwr Kal weptxatwy, Kabdmep Kal tovs 
dBedtrxous, Sv bt0 Kal els ‘Papny exoulaOnoav ol pi) KeKaKw- 
peévot TeAéws, GAdow 8 elol Kane? kal év OnSas, tH viv Aro- 5 
monet, of pe Eorares axpiyy TvpiBpwrot ot bé Kat KEipevoL, 
28. Tis dt xatacxevfs Tay lepav } dtdbeors ToLavTN’ KaTa 
tiv elaBoddy Thy els Td Téuevos ALOdoTpwrdy eatLv Edahos, 


6. torGres dxpiy: ‘still stand- on 15. I. 59, No. 74 dxpny Kvo- 
ing’; for the use of dxpiy see note revo, 


YT. yt tg ECG? Gene iY, ail 7 VDOC COE I 
y y, 
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aaa Propyla. ; £4 Dromos. ¢ce Sphinxes, @ Pronaos. 
ee Wings. J Naos. g Sanctuary. 


7. TGv tepdv f Sid0eors: what but of the arrangement usually found 
follows is a description, not of the in Egyptian temples. 
temple at Heliopolis in particular, 


5 


To 
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TAdTos pey Oooy wAEOpiatoy 7) Kat € 7 t kat 
im eOptatoy 7) Kat €Aarrov, piKos b& xal Arrange- 


U \ 
TpimAGcvoy Kal TerpamAdavov, éativy Svov Kat pelCov’ Kadeirar pana 
x n = 
d€ TovTo Spopuos, kadamep KadAfuaxos cipyxev, temple. 
c 
6 dpdpos tepds ovros *AvovBidos. Dromos. 


Q n , n a 
dca S€ Tod pajxous mavtds ERs ef Exdtepa Tod mAarTovs Sphinxes. 
oi 0) ALO 7 if ®) if 

yyes pvvrat Alwar, myyets elkoow 7) peKpa wAelovs 
Bid > 4 , 
an’ adAjdwv bséxovoa, dol eva pey ex dSetov etvar 

a nn nn sd 
otixov Tév odtyydv eva 8 ef ebwvipwy’ peta dt Tas chlyyas 

, f b 
mpomvAov péya, er’ GAAO TpoeAOdvTt mpOTVvAODY, Ett’ GAO" ovK Propyla 
v NX / an 
fort 6€ Siwpispeévos apiOyos otte THy tpomvAwy ovTE Tay 

an. a 

optyyav’ GAda 8 év GAdots lepots, Somep cal ta pajxn cal Ta 


‘ x x 
pera d€ 7a TpoTUAaLa 6 vEwds Tpdvaoy Pronaos 


TAaTn THv dpdpwr. 
5° Sanctuary 


# , V3 , 

éxwv péya Kat akiddoyov, Toy 5 onxdyv otppuerpov, Edavov 
IQ 7 * a 

ovd€év, } ovx avOpwrdpoppoy, GAA Tay aAdyav CSwv Tiwds" 
a i ’ 

Too d& mpovdov Tap’ éxatepoy TpdKerTar TA AEyOmera TTEpA 


g- mpotvdAcy péya: these profyla 
or propylaea were not mere gateways, 
but imposing structures introductory 
to the temple. Thus the Propylaea 
at Athens have been compared to 
the overture to an or avorto. 

13. ovppetpov: ‘of moderate 
size’; cp. 13. 4.14, No. 61; 15.1. 
59, No. 74. 

15, ta Acyopeva mrepd: the pas- 
sage which follows is very perplex- 
ing. Wilkmson supposes \Hanubook 
of Egypt, p. 335) that the rrepd are 
the towers, or the front walls of the 
towers, that flank the gateway by 
which the mpdvaos is entered, and 
that the words émvetovoat ypappal 
refer to the elevation of these towers, 
the walls of which slope inwards as 
they ascend, and project at the top 
with a curved overhanging cornice. 
But this view is quite irreconcilable 
with the general meaning of the 
passage, for the expression es 16 
arpoa0ev mpoidv7 shows that the lines 
of the ground-plan, and not those of 
the elevation, are meant. The best 


explanation is that the mrepd are the 
side-walls of the mpdvaos (mpoKertat 
perhaps means ‘flank the mpévaos,’ 
when the spectator looks to the one 
or the other side (map’ éxdtepov)), 
which, when they start from the side 
of the zpdévaos opposite the temple, 
are separated from one another by 
a distance somewhat longer than the 
basement line of the temple, but 
converge slightly towards its facade. 
(The words péexpt wHXGv TevTHKOVTA 
4 tEqxovta give the length of the 
mpévaos from front to back.) This 
arrangement, as the French trans- 
lators of Strabo remarked, is found 
in the temple at Philae; and though 
it does not occur in any of the early 
temples—for that at Philae is of the 
age of the Ptolemies—yet it is pos- 
sible that Strabo, who had visited 
Philae, had that building in Ins 
mind’s eye when writing this, and 
erroneously attributed this pecu- 
harity to other Egyptian temples 
Perhaps, however, the more prob- 
able explanation 1s, that Strabo’s 
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i & radra loovwi to veo telyn S00, Kar apyas per 
‘Wings’ of fore b@ Tatra loov i tO vew TEixy y X' 


Pronaos. 


Decora- 
tions. 


Halls with 
columns. 


Learning 
of the 
ptiests. 


adeotGra am dAAnAwy puxpoy mA€ovy 7) TO TAaTos éotl THs 
Kpyntidos Tod ved, emer eis TO tpdcbev mpoidvT. Kat emt- 
vevovoas ypappis méxpl THXGY TevTHKovTa 7 EEHKovTa’ ava- 
yrvpas 8 éxovew of roixor otto peydAwy cldddrav, duotwr 
tois Tuppnrvixois Kat tois dpxatou ofddpa tév mapa Tots 
"EdAnot Onproupynudrwy. €are b€ Tis Kat moAvaTvAOS olkos, 
kadamep vy Méudet, BapBapexty exwy tiv KaTacKeviy’ TARY 
yap Tod feyddwv etvat Kal TOAAGY Kal modAvoTlywr Tv cTiAwY 
ovdev Exer xapiey ovd€ ypadixdy, GAAG pataioToviay éupaiver 
f.aAAov, 

29. ‘Ev 6& rH “HAtov wéAet Kal otkous efdouer peyddous ey 
ots duérpiBov of lepeisy padicra yap 6H ratvTny Karotklay 
lepéwy yeyoverat pact 7d Tadady gPidocdpwv avdipév Kal 
aoTpovopik@y' €xA€éAouTe BE Kal TodTo yuri 7b otornpa Kal 
7 doKnos. éxel perv ody oddels Huty edecxvuTo THs ToLavTns 
doxijrews mpoerras, GAN’ of tepoTrotol pdvoy Kal eénynral rots 
&evous Gv rept Ta lepd. mapynxodovder b€ Tis EE AdeLavdpeias 
avamAcovte eis tiv Alyvatoy Aldiy Taro 76 fyeudre 
Xatpipwv rovvoua, mpormovovpevos rovavryy twd émoripnr, 
yeropevos 5€ Td TA€oY Hs dralov Kal idudrys: exe? 8’ ody 
€deixverTo of Te TOY Lepewy oixor cat TlAdtwros Kat Evdo£ov 
SuatpiBal. svvaveBn yap 83 TH TAdtrwrt 6 Evdogas deSpo, xal 
cuvdierpuan tots lepeBouv evtadda éxeivor tpicxatdexa ern, ds 
eipntal tis mepittovs yap évtas Kata Tip émothuny Tov 
ovpariwn, wvotixous S€ Kat SuopeTaddrous, TO Xpore@ Kal Tats 


columns, like the Grand Hall of the 
Memnonium at Thebes, 


eye was deceived by the perspective 
of the temples, so that he thought 


that the walls really converged, when 
they did not. 

4. GvayAudds; ‘figures in low 
relief,’ 

6. rots Tuppyykois: the figures 
in the Etrusean tombs, 

7. woAvaTVAOS oikos: what is 
meant is a hall with several rows of 


10. ypagikdv : * picturesque’; so 
Diodorus (2. 53) says of the growth 
of certain palm-trees, ypaguxny éro- 
TeA THY Tpécoyuw, 

20. Xatpyquwv: it is not certain 
whether this person was the same 
as the philosopher and historian of 
that name. 
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Oepanetais eLeAtmdpyoay dare td TS Oewpnudrwn terophrar’ 
TA TOAAG S€ AmeKptrayto of BapBapor. otro. be Tra émitpé- Rectifica- 
xXovta Tis Humepas Kal THs vuxrds pdpia tats tpiaxoriats é&y- ee 
KOUTA TEVTE Nuepats els THY exTAijpwow Tod evavalov xpdvev 
mapédocay’ GAN’ Hyvociro Téws 6 evvavtds Tapa Tots “EAAnow 

@s kal GAAa TAel@, Ews of vedrepor aotpordyo. tapéAaBov 

Tapa Tay meOepunvevodytav eis TO “EAAnvixéy Ta TOY lepéwr 
UTopyjpata’ Kal ete viv mapadcpBdrover ta an éxetvar, 

dpolws Kat Ta TOY Xaddaiwi. 


No. 82.—THE BULL APIS AND THE SACRED CROCODILE. 
(X VIL 1 3te 38.) 


The following passage from Dean Stanley’s Szxat and Padlestine, 
p. lii, on the honours paid to Apis at Memphis may serve to illustrate 
this extraordinary side of Egyptian worship: ‘And lastly—only 
discovered recently-—-are long galleries hewn in the rock, and 
opening from time to time—say every fifty yards—into high arched 
vaults, under each of which reposes the most magnificent black 
marble sarcophagus that can be conceived—a chamber rather than 
a coffin—smooth and sculptured within and without ; grander by far 
than even the granite sarcophagi of the Theban kings—how much 
grander than any human sepulchres anywhere else. And all for the 


leap-year: sce Wilkinson's dactent 
Egyptians (Birch’s ed.', 2. p. 373. 
Diodorus also mentions this, only he 
represents the additional quarter of 
a day as being added yearly: 1. 59. 
2 Tas ydp Huépas ovK ayouce Kara 
cedqaV, GAAG KaTa Tov WALOV, TpLa- 
xovOnpépous per TiBépever Tovs pIVaS, 
mévre 8 apépas wal rétaprov Toi’ 
Sddexa pnoiv éendyovat, Kai ToUTY TO 


2, Ta €mtpexovTa . , . popia: 
‘the fractions that remain over and 
above,’ &c. This is enlarged upon 
in § 46, from which passage we see 
that the system of the Egyptians 
corresponded to our intercalary 
system of four years. By them the 
year was divided into 12 months 
of 30 days, and at the end of the 
12 months 5 days were added, 


making 365 days (cp. Herod. 2 4); 
then, as an additional quarter of a 
day remained over in each year, to 
make up for this a full day was 
added every fourth year, as in our 


spony Tov émavovoy UKAoy avamAy- 
povow. 

5. 6 éviauTos ; 
length of the year. 


j.e. the true 


The bull 
Apis. 


The sacred 
crocodile, 
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successive corpses of the bull Apis! These galleries formed part of 
the great temple of Serapis, in which the Apis mummies were 
deposited ; and here they lay, not in royal, but in divine state.’ 


31. "Eyyts 8% cal 7) Méudis airy 7d Baolreov rév Aiyu- 
mriwy’ eat. yap ano tod AéAra tploxouoy els adryy exer Se 
iepa, Td re TOO ”Amidos bs éotw 6 abros xal “Ooipis, Sxov 6 

an 5 7A > 5 / 9 7 «< cd / 

Bods 6 "Ams ev onxe tin Tpéderat, Peds ws Envy vout(opevos, 
bidAevxos TO perwmrov Kal GAG Twa puxpa Tod oa@parTos, TaAAA 
de péAas* ols onyetos del xplvovor tov emitpderov els Thy 
d:ad0x7v, Amoyevouevou Tod THY TYnnY ExovTos. Eat. & addy 
TpoKelmeryn TOD onKod, €v 7) Kal GAAOS onKds THs uNTpds TOD 
Bods eis tavrny S& tiv abdip eadiacr tov "Az Kad’ Spay 

x See nN sc» - , aa ‘ \ \ 
Twa Kal pddwcra mpods erideréw Tots E€vors* dpGou pev yap cal 
d1a Oupidos évy T@ oNK®, BovAoyTat € Kai Ew" AmooKiptncavTa 

, a x 
8’ €v adry pixpa dvadauBavovor madw els Thy olkelay ordou. 

38. IlapamAevcavrt 5% radra éf’ Exardv oradiovs méAus 

\ x a 
éotly ’Apowdn* xpoxodetAwy 8& méAts exadeiro apdrepor, 

, . , ” “a , ~ 4 , A 
apodpa yap €v TH vow@ TovTw Tyu@ot Tov KpoKddetAov, Kal 
v c 4 ? > a ? ? 3 € la 
€oT tepos Tap autois ey Aiuvy Kal avrdy tpedduevos, 
xetponOns rots tepedor' xadeirar 8% Nodyoss rpéderar 8 
ourlois Kal Kpéacr kal oly, rpoohepdvtwy del tay févwy Tov 
ént TH O€av adixvovperwy. 6 yodr ijpérepos E€vos, dvhp tov 
evriuwy, avTdd. wvotaywyGy Huas, cvvmAGev eat Ti Aturnr, 
Kopi(wy amd rod deimvov TAaKovvrapidy Tt Kal Kpéas OmTdv Kal 

/ 4 t 4 ‘ nw 
Tpoxotd.oy Te peAtkpatov' edpopen bE Ext Ta XeEtAer Keipevoy 
TO Onpiov* mpocrdvtes Se ot tepets of pv Su€otrncay adbrod Td 
oToua, 6 8 eveOnxe TO Téupa Kal madi 70 xKpéas, efra rd 
/ , “ 
BeXixparov Katnpace’ Kadadduevos d€ els THY Alurnv dincey 
t 
\ fj 3) x n 
cis TO mEpay’ éweOdyTos d€ Kal GAAov Tay Lévwv KoplCovros 
e / I > / / fel / 
opolws avapxnv, AaBovtes TEpiAGoy Spdyw rai KaradaBdvres 
, A 
TpoonveyKav Ouolws Ta TpoceveyxOEvTa. 


a tpiaxowvov : about 11 miles, but Strabo remarks (17. I. 24) that 
reckoning 30 stades to the cxoives, the estimate varied. 
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No. 83.—THEBES. 
(XVIL. 1. 46) 


Ancient Thebes was built both on the eastern and the western 
banks of the Nile, but the structures in the opposite quarters served 
to some extent different purposes. The eastern portion, where now 
he the villages of Luxor and Karak, contained the great mass of 
the population, and formed the civil quarter; while the western, 
which 1s partially occupied by the villages of Gourneh and Medinet- 
Abu, was the royal and ecclesiastical quarter. The latter of the 
two was closely connected with the vast necropolis formed by the 
rock-hewn painted tombs, which are excavated in the valleys in its 
rear. The fame of Thebes and its grandeur was widely spread 
throughout the ancient world at an early period, however distant 
may have been the point of view fiom which it was regarded. That 
its reputation had reached Europe, the lines quoted by Strabo from 
Homer,—which are the only passage in the Iliad where Egypt 1s 
mentioned—sufficiently testify. By the Greeks its native name 
Tapé, the ‘ head’ or ‘capital,’ was corrupted into the form @7S8ar, by 
which it is familiarly known. By the Jews it was called No-Amon, 
the sanctuary of Ammon ; and of this the prophet Nahum writes 
(3. 8. 9) in his denunciation of Nineveh, ‘Art thou better than 
No-Amon, that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about her, whose rampart was the sea (i.e. the Nile), and 
her wall was of the sea: Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, 
and it was infinite.’ 


46. Mera 8& Thy AmdAAwvos TAY al ONBat (kadei7at d€ Greatness 
a , , of Thebes 
viv Avos TAs) 

* 3 

al 0 éxardumvdol elas, binxdovoe 8 av EKAOTHY 

dvépes eEorxvetor civ tmmoiw Kat dxerpw. 


Hom, // 
9. 381 foll 


3. at 0” ékarépmvdol elov: ac- what makes them icinarkable at 


cording to Dean Stanley, the fame 
of Thebes as the ‘city of a hundred 
gates’ originated in the avenues of 
gateways, like those described in 
No. 81, which led up to the great 
temple at Karnak, He adds, that 


Thebes 1s their number, and their 
multiphed concentration on the one 
point of Kamak, leading up to it 
from east and west, and north and 
south. Szeatand Palestine, Introd, 
p. XXAVIIL 
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“Opnpos pev otrw* Adyes 6€ Kal rov mAoiror, 
ov) daa OnBas 
Alyumtlas, 60: mreiora Sdpots ev KtHpata—Keirat. 

kat GAAoe 6€ roatira A€yovei, untpdToAw TiWevTEs Tis Aiyv- 
aTov tavrny’ Kal vdv 8’ tyvn deixvurar Tod peyéOous aitis emt = 
dydonxorta atadlovs Td phos’ éott 8 tepa Ta TwAclo. Kat 
TovTwy b€ Ta TOAAG AKpwrnpiace KapBtons’ revi B& xwopnddv 
TuvorKetTat, wépos ev Te ev 7H ApaBia év Haep ty TALS, wépos 
6€ re kal ey tH mepala d7ov TO Meprdviov' évraiOa 88 dveiv 
KoAoo THY OrvTwy porodlOwy aAAnAwY TAnTior, 6 per oderat, 10 
Tod 0° ér€épov Ta arw pépy Ta Grd THs Kabédpas zénTwKeE 
ceopot yernOértos, Os hac. nenlatevtar 8 rt azak wad? 
nuepav Exaotny Wopos ws av wAnyiis od peydAns azoreAeirac 
avd Tod pévovtos ev TO Opdvw kal tH Bdoes pépous* Kaya be 
mapov ent ry rénwy pera TdddAov AlAiov xat rot rArjdovs 
Tay ovvertwy atte pidwy te xal otpatiwrady wep dpav 


The vocal 
Memnon. 


- 
OT 


5. €mt dySoqxovta oraS{ous : 
Diodorms, who visited Thebes abont 
sixty years earlier than Strabo, esti- 
mated its circuitat 1yostades; Diod. 
1. 45.4. Wecan thus trace the pro- 
gress of its decline. 

8. év tH "ApaBia: i.e. on the 
right bank of the Nile. 

g. 70 Mepvovov: this was an 
inaccurate name for the Rameseium. 

Sveiv KoAocc@v: with their 
pedestals these colossi must have 
stood more than 60 feet above the 
surrounding plain. They form very 
conspicuous objects at the present 
day, especially at the time of inun- 
dation, when they stand ont of the 
water, They are represented thus 
in David Roberts’s Sketches, vol. 5, 
Plate 204. 

1, tod 8 érépou: to the Egyp- 
tians this was the statue of Ameno- 
phis III, and as Strabo does not 
speak of it as the statue of Memnon, 
it would seem that that name was 


not yet attached to it by the.Greeks. 
In Juvenal’s time this was the case, 
for he says ‘Dimidio magicae re- 
sonant ubi Memnone chordae’ (13. 


re 
\ 


mémtwke : the statue was re- 
paired in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. 

13. odos: ‘ The sound it uttered 
was said to resemble the breaking of 
a harp-string. or, according to the 
preferable authority of a witness, a 
metallic ring—ds yadxod rumévros, 
one of the inscriptions says. This 
happened daily, abont the first or 
second hour after sunrise"; Wilkin- 
son, Tofography of Thebes, p. 36. 
There is every reason to believe that 
it was a device of the priests. Sir 
G, Wilkinson, who tried the experi- 
ment for himself, says (p. 37), ‘in 
the lap of the statue is a stone, which 
on being struck emits a metallic 
sound,” 
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TpoOTny yKovta TOD Wédov' elre 5% and THs Bdoews etre amd 
Tov KoAogaOD elt’ exlrndes TOY KUKAW Kal Tepl THY Bac 
LOpupérwy Tuvds Tocavros Tov Wédon, odK exw Sucxvplracbar’ 
d:d yap TO GdnAov Tijs airias Tay paddov erépxerar TicTeve 
7) 76 ex TOy AlOwy obtw TeTaypévwy exTeumETOat TOI 7XOV. 


txép 5€ rod Meuvoriov Ojxar Bactdéwv év ornAaiors Aatopntat Tombs of 
the kings 


oN 


mept TetTapdkovTa, Oavpactas Kareokevacpevar kat béas afvau 
év 6 tats OnBars ent tiwwy dBedrloxwy avaypadal dnrovoar 
tov TAODToy TOY TéTe Bacthéwy Kal Thy emiKparerav, ws EXPL 
10 Sxvdv cat Baxtploy cat Ivddv kai rijs viv lortas d:aretvacay, 


kat ddépwy TARV0s kal orparias epi Exardy pupiddas. 


No. 84.—THE NILOMETER AT ELEPHANTINE. 
(XVII. 1. 48.) 


As the life of the inhabitants of Egypt has depended from first to 
Jast on the inundations of the Nile, it has always been a matter of 
the greatest importance to ascertain the amount of the nse or fall of 
that river. The reports of this regulated the time for opening the 
canals for irrigation, which were closed until the river reached 
a fixed height; and by them were determined beforehand the 
prices of provisions for the ensuing year, and the proportionate 
rate of taxation. In consequence of this a device for measuring 
the rise of the waters has existed from an early period down to the 
present time. The nilometer now in use is situated on the island 
of Roda near Cairo, and consists of a well or chamber, about 
18 ft. square, in the centre of which is a graduated pillar. The rise 


6. Oia. BactAéwv : the famous Strabo speaks of having seen about 


‘Tombs of the Kings,’ with their 
brilliant decorations,—‘the West- 
minster Abbey of Thebes.’ 
7, mept tetrapdkovta: ‘ The 
number of tombs now open in the 
principal valley is 25, but they are 
not all kings’ tombs : some are those 
of princes and high functionanes. 


40, but he included in this number 
those of the western valley, and 
perhaps the Tombs of the Queens’: 
Murray’s Handbook of Egyft, Pp 
21. 

8. éri mivwv 6BeAiokwv: one of 
these obelisks 1s now in the Place de 
Ja Concorde at Paris. 
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of the Nile as measured by this is proclaimed in the streets of 
Cairo every day during the inundation. Of the ancient nilometer 
which Strabo describes the following account is given by Sir G. 
Wilkinson: ‘The nilometer in the island of Elephantine is 
a staircase between two walls descending to the Nile, on one of 
which is a succession of graduated scales containing one or two 
cubits, accompanied by inscriptions recording the rise of the river 
at various periods, during the rule of the Caesars.’ Popular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians, 2. p 257. It is now for the 
most part destroyed. 


48, “H 8& Luijvn xal 4) ’EXehavrivy 7 pev eri trav Spay tijs 
Ai@tontas xal tijs Alyéarov rédus, 1 8 év TO Netw mpoKetpéevn 
Tijs Lujyys vijoos ev tytotadlp Kal ev ravry mddus éxovea 
iepov Kvoddidos wat vethouerpiov, xabarep Méudis. ore de 
The TO veihouerptoy cuvvdpo ALOw Karecxevacpévon ext 77 GxOn Tod 5 
nilometer. Neirov ppéap, év @ Tas avaBdoets ToS NetAov onpecodvrat 
Tas peylotas te Kat €Aaxioras Kal ras pécas* ovvavaBaive 
yap kal ovvtamewotrar 7 ToTayg Td év TE Ppéati Vdwp. 
elaiy ody év TO Toix Tod Ppéaros Tapaypadai, pérpa Tov 
Itsuse.  reXelwy cal Trav GAAwv avaBdoewy emioxoTodvTes ody Tabras Io 
diacnpatvover tots GdAows, Srws eldeiev’ mpd ToAAOD yap 
toaow éx TGy ToLotTwy onpelwy Kal TOV jpepdv THY ecouévny 
avaBacw Kat tpodnrobat, totro dé kal trols yewpyots XPHOULOY 
Tis TGv VddTwv Tamselas xdpiv Kal Tapaywpdrwv cal dtwpiyey 
kal G\Awy TovovTwy, kal Tois Hyepdot TSY mpocddwv ydpwv" al 15 
yap pelCous dvaBdoes pelCovs cat tas tpocddovs tmayo- 
Syene ; Cite baie Sr Ries t Ce gel 
(Assouan). Pevovw, €v b€ TH Suyvy xal 7d ppéap earl rd dcacnpalvov 


3- €v fprotabio: ‘at the distance because the early commencement and 


of half a stade.’ rapid progress of the inundation 
4- Kvovdi8o0s* this god was make it probable that it will ulti- 

called Nef, Na, or Num. mately reach a greater height, Coray 
5. cuvvopep Aibw; ‘stone wrought suggests xat pérpww, 

to fit,’ ‘ashlar’; cp. 5.3.8, No. 25. 15. Tots fyeudor . the prefects of 


12. kal tOv HpepGv: that is,ac- Egypt; the title is applied to Aelius 
cording to Groskurd, from the days Gallus in § 29, No. 81. 
on which the observations are taken, 
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X x é é “ ome , e ¢ g bs a 
Tas Oepwas TpoTas, Sidte TO TpoTtKG KUKAw imdKELYTAL OL TdTOL Well for 
AS ~ f ” ~% “~ ii 
obrow avd yap Tov juerépwv Témwr, A€yw be rSv ‘EANadKGY, ots 
eel X a ” 5 
mpotovow ent tiv pernuBplay évrat0a mp@rov 6 HAvos Kate summer 
Neen / \ ee , Sema? x solstice. 
Kopu@yy auiv yiverat Kal moet rovs yvapovas aoxlovs Kata 
5 meonuSplay dvayxn dé xara Kopupryy ijpiv ywouévov kal eis Ta 
, “« . 
peata Bddrdew péxpt Tod Vatos tds atyds, kav Bad’rata 7° 
Kata xadeTov yap jets Te Ectapev Kat Ta dptypata Tay 
ppedtoy kateckevacTat. 


3. évrada mpGrov: this is only of Syene was slightly to the north of 
approximately correct; the position _ the tropic. 


PY DEX. 


A. 

Acétrae, 171. 

Acherusian lake, 163. 

Acro-corinth, 217, 218; view from, 
219. 

Actium, 201%. 

Aedepsus, hot springs at, 78. 

Aelius Gallus, prefect of Aegypt, 
10, 355, 358, 362. 

Aeschylus, on the Campus Lapidens, 
320; on Actna, 173. 

Aetna, notices of in the Greek poets, 
173; ascents of, 173; description 
of the crater, 175; the poem on, 
175- 

Agger of Servius Tullius, 149. 

Agrippa, his chorography, 11; his 
buildings, 153; his forming the 
Julius Portus, 162. 

Alba Focensis, 161, 162. 

Alban Hills, 156, 158, 161. 

Albani, their dialects, 260, 265; 
their mode of life, 264; their 
customs, 265, 266. 

Albania, position of, 260; boun- 
daries of, 261; rivers of, 261-263; 
fertility of, 263. 

Albingaunum, 136. 

Albium Intemelium, 136. 

Albulae Aquae, 157. 

Aldine edition of Strabo, corrupt 
text of, 50. 

Alexander the Great, his offer to the 
Ephesians, 301 ; hig preparations 
for the conquest of Arabia, 333 ; 
his foundation of Alexandria, 347; 
his burial-place there, 3.40. 

Alexandria, Strabo’s residence there, 
10, 743 its position, 345; har- 


bours, 346, 347. 351; climate, 
342, 348; buildings, 349-351 ; 
commercial advantages, 348, 352. 

Alpheins, source of, 205, 207. 

Alpheius and Arethusa, myth of, 
177. 

Alps, commencement of the, 135 ; 
origin of the name, 136; descrip- 
tion of, 138. 

Amanus, Mt., 267. 

Amasia, Strabo’s birthplace, 1, 2S0~ 
282; tombs of the Kings at, 281. 

Amber, in Unitain, 134; in Liguria, 
135. 

Ambracia, city of, 202. 

Ambraclan gulf, 201. 

Amenanus, river, £61. 

Ameria, 278. 

Ammonium, the, 65. 

Amphictyonic Council, 240; its 
mode of voting, 241; its meetings, 
241, 242) 

Amyclae, 211. 

Anaitis, the goddess, 276, 286. 

Anthropological notices in Strabo, 
38. 

Antissa, 77. 

Anti-taurus, Mt., 207, 277. 

Apameia-Celaenae, 253. 

Apennines, starting-point of the, 
136. 

Aphrodite, sanctuary of, at Corinth, 
216. 

Apis, the bull, 359. 360. 

Appian Way, 147- 

Arachthus, river, 202. 

Araxus, promontory, 
262, 


Archimedean water-screw, 99. 


207; river, 


368 
Arethusa, fonntain of, 178; myth of, 


179. 

Ruan Mt., 270, its volcanic fires, 
272. 

Fekete the wind, 227. 

Aricia, de 

Anstides, his picture of Dionysus, 9, 
220. 

Aristotle, on earthquakes with ver- 
tical movement, 119; on mock- 
suns, 197. 

Arithmetic, discovered by the Sido- 
nians, 337. 

Armenia, lakes of, 268. 

Arminius, 192. 

Arsenals of Massilia, Cyzicus, and 
Rhodes, 115, 306. 

Arsene, lake, 66, 268, 

Artemis, the Ephesian, worship of 
at Massilia, 113 ; at Rome, 115 ; 
at Aricia, 160; at Ephesus, 301- 
303; connexion with the Anatolian 
rites, 302 

Asia, geographical divisions of, 
253-2506. 

Asia Minor, primitive religion of, 
276 foll., 302; volcanic pheno- 
mena in, 287 foll. 

Asteris, island, 76. 

Asylum, nght of, at Ephesus, 303. 

Atalanta, earthquake wave at, 79. 

Athenaeus, his statement that Strabo 
had seen Posidonius, 5. 

Athens, probably not visited by 
Strabo, 18, 225 , buildings in, 229 

Attica, its shape and boundaries, 
225; its mountains, 230; its 
tivers, 231. 

Augustan age, suitable for geogra- 
phical research, 62. 

Augustodunum, a Latin university 
at, I13. 

Augustus, at Corinth, 8; his rela- 
tions with Bntain, 133; his roads 
through the Alps, 139; regula- 
tions abont houses at Rome, 151; 
his buildings, 153; restores Syra- 
cuse, 178; forbids his generals to 
cross the Elbe, 191, founds Nico- 
polis in Epirns, 203 ; founds Nico- 
polis at Alexandra, 352. 

Aulis, 233. 


INDEX. 


Authorities used by Strabo, 46-49. 
Avalanches, description of, 139. 
Avernus, lake, 162 foll 


B 


Baetica, its natural advantages, go; 
its civilization, 9I. 

Baetis, basin of the, 91; a navigable 
river, 91. 

Baiae, 163. 

Balsam, 342. 

Banyan tree, 312. 

Basques, the descendants of the 
Iberians, 101. 

Bean, the Egyptian, 353, used for 
drinking-cups, 353. 

Belgae, origin of the, 123; their 
importance, 125; dress and cus- 
toms, 125 foll. 

Birds killed by flying over Lake 
Avernus, 164; at the Plutonium 
of Hierapolis, 290; at the Lake 
Ampsanctus, 290. 

Boeotta, its two basins, 232; its ad- 
vantageous position, 232; want 
of culture in its inhabitants, 233. 

Boiohaemum, 188. 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 195; Thra- 
cian, 198. 

Brahmans, the, stages in the life of, 
324; their education and domestic 
life, 325; their tenets, 326; re- 
semblance to the Stoics, 7, 325. 

Brigantinus Lacus, 194. 

Brilessus, 230. 

Bntain, population of, 3130, 132; 
sea-routes to, 130; products and 
climate of, 132, 133; relations 
with Augustus, 133. 

Brundisium, 183; 1ts harbour, 184; 
derivation of the name, 184. 

Bura, destruction of, 75. 

Byzantium, 200. 


C. 


Caesar, his writings used by Strabo, 
22, 123; his invasion of Britain, 
131, 133; restores Corinth, 221; 
depopulates the island of Pharos, 
347- 


INDEX. 


Caesareium, the, in Alexandria, 10, 
351. 

Caieta, derivation of the name, 147. 

Calendar, rectification of the, by the 
Egyptian priests, 359. 

Callidromus, Mrt., 2.43. 

‘Camarae” vessels, described by 
Strabo and Tacitus, 256. 

Cambyses, his ravages in Egypt, 
350, 362. 

Campus Lapideus, formation of, 
117; theories about, 119; myth 
of, 120. 

Campus Martius, 154, 

Canals, in Albania, 263; in India, 
319; in Babylonia, 330 foll.; in 
Egypt, 348, 335, 364. 

Cappadocia, absence of trees in, 
271; priestly dynasties in, 278. 

Carrara, quarries of, 144. 

Carthage, New, silver mines of, 
100. 

Casaubon, his edition of Strabo, 50. 

Caspian sea, Strabo’s erroneous view 
of, 83, 55, 255. 

Cassiterides, islands, their position, 
84; tin found in them, 99. 

Castalia, 239. 

Caste-system in India, 315 foll. 

Casting criminals from precipices, 
103, 250. 

Catacecaumene, district of, 
wine of, 289. 

Catana, 174. 

Catavothrae, of the Timavus, 143 ; 
of the Alpheius and Eurotas, 206 ; 
of lakes Pheneus and Stymphalus, 
222-2243 of the Copaic lake, 

_ 234. 

Caucasus mountains, their features, 
258; their Inhabitants, 259; use 
of crampons and tobogganing in, 
259. 

Cenchreae, 219. 

Cephisus, river, in Attica, 231; in 
Boeotia, 235. 

Ceres, temple of, at Rome, 221. 

Chalcis, earthquake at, 72. 

Chandragupta, 309. 

Changes of the earth’s surface, 
Strabo’s views of, 64. 

Chares, the sculptor, 305. 
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Chelonatas, promontory, 207, 

Cimmerian Bosporus, 195. 

Cimmerii, localised at the Lake 
Avernus, 16.4. 

Cinnabar, found in Spain, 92. 

‘Cities of the Plain, destruction of 
the, 343. 

Clazomenae, joined by Alexander 
to the mainland, 73. 

Cleopatra, receives presents of works 
of art from Antony, 296; also 
the coast-land of Phoenicia and 
Syria, 337; also the palm-groves 
and balsam-gardens of Jericho, 
342; her death, 352. 

Climate, 373 of Britain, 133; of 
Ravenna, 142; of the Valus Mae- 
otis, 198, 196; of Pontus and 
Cappadocia, 271; of India, 311; 
of Alexandria, 348. 

Cocvceins, engineer at Puteoli, 165, 
169. 

Colline gate, position of the, 150. 

Comana, in Cappadocia, 267, 277; 
in Pontus, 279; sanctuaries in, 
278, 279. 

Comuim, 138. 

Coniaci, the, 80, 312. 

Continents, comparison of the three, 
Ss. 

Copaic lake, 235. 

Coray, his work on the text of 
Siraba, 51. 

Corinth, its advantageous position, 
214, 215; description of, 217; 
its two harbours, 219; captured 
by Mummius, 220; restored by 
Julius Caesar, 221. 

Cotton-tree, in India, 323. 

Couvade, the, in Spain, 105. 

Crampons, use of in the Caucasus, 
250. 

Crates, the engineer, 236. 

Crocodile, the sacred, 360. 

Cumae, 163. 

Customs, 40; of the Spanish moun- 
taineers, 102; of the Ganls, 125; 
of the Albani, 264; of the Indians, 
AB 

Cyaneae, 198. 

Cydnus, river, 307. 

Cyllene, port of lis, 207. 


Bb 
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Cyrene, seen by Strabo from the 
sea, 15. 

Cyrus, river, 260, 261; its mouths, 
262. 


D 


Dances, in Spain, 102. 

Danube, source of the, 193. 

Dead Sea, features of the, 342, 343 

Deinocrates, the architect, 301. 

Detotarus, 284 

Delos, desciiption of, 250; a com- 
mercial centre, 251; benefited by 
the destruction of Corinth, 25: , 
tuined by Mithridates, 252 

Delphi, its position, 238 ; its central 
situation, 240; poverty of, 242. 

Demarch, title of the magistrates at 
Neapolis, 168. 

Demetrias, 1ts importance, 245. 

Devotion to a superior, custom of, 
TOO. 

Dicaearcheia, the Greek name of 
Puteoh, 167. 

Thiolcos, at Tarentum, 183, on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 219 

Disruptions of the earth, 77. 

Divination, from the bodies of the 
slain, 129, 205. 

Dorpfeld, Dr, on the course of the 
Endanus, 230. 

Dress, of the Spanish mountameers, 
102, of the Gauls, 125; of the 
Indians, 323. 

Druids, in Gaul, 123, 127; their 
judicial functions, 127; their doc- 
irines, 128, 

Drynemeton, 284. 


BS 


Earthquakes, 70 foll.; in Northern 
Greece, 71; in Laconia, 213, in 
Western Asia Minor, 287, pro- 
visions against, 288. 

Echinades, joined to the mainland, 

6 


7 
Egypt, Strabo’s travels in, 15. 
Egyptian temple, description of an, 
350. 


INDEX, 


Electrum, 97. 

Elephants, catching and taming in 
India, 313-315; used in war, 321. 

Elis, 205, 207. 

Emodus, Mt., meaning of the name, 
310. 

Empedocles, story of his death on 
Etna, 176. 

Ephesns, site and ports of, 297 foll. ; 
temple of Artemis at, 301; con- 
stitution of, 300. 

Ephorus, on the Cimmerii, 164; on 
the advantageous position of 
Boeotia, 232. 

Erasinus, river, 223 

Eratosthenes, Strabo’s debt to, 35, 
46; his account of the river 
Anias, 224; on the divisions of 
Asia, 253; on the Dead Sea, 344. 

Enidanus, river at Athens, 229, 230. 

Eruptions, volcanic, at Thera, 71; 
at Methone, 75; of Etna, 175. 

Esquiline gate, position of the, 150. 

Estimates of Strabo’s Geography, 
42-44 

Etruiians, their naval power, 144. 

Eudoxus, lis observatory at Cnidos, 
84; Ins residence in Heliopolis, 
358 

pois ri harbour of Alexandria, 
34 

Euphrates, its course, 267; its 
inundations, 329; 331; precau- 
tions against, 331 foll. 

Eunpus, 233, 23+. 

Europe, its superionty over the 
other continents, $7-S9- 

Eurotas, sonrce of the, 205 

Euxine, the, once a lake, 67; its 
water brackish, 67. 


Fr 


Famuly of Strabo, 1 

Ferreting, in Spain, 94 

Fetters of Greece, the three, 245. 
Fish, fondness of the Greeks for, 


306. 
Fish embedded in ice, 196. 
Fisheries, in Spain, 93, of tunnies, 
200, 274. 


INDEX, 


Forest-dwellers, in India, 327. 
Francovrysis, fountains at, 206. 
Fucinns, lake, 167. 


(Cr 


Gades, description of, 109; com- 
merce of, 10g; its sea-faring 
population, 110. 

Galatia, Roman province of, 284. 

Galatians, their origin, 282; tribes, 
283; political organization, 283 ; 
sanctuary at Pessinus, 284. 

Galleries in mines, 9S. 

Galli, the priests of Cybele, 290, 

Ganges, river, 310. 

Gargarum, 293. 

Gaul, river-system of, 1203 trade- 
routes in, 122. 

Gauls, the, character and customs 
of, 123 foll. 

Geographical writers quoted in the 
extracts, 47-49. 

Geography, the study of, its philo- 
sophical character, 55 ; sub-divi- 
sions of, 506. 

Geography, Strabo’s work on, date of 
its composition, 23-25 ; of its revi- 
sion, 24; place of its composition, 
25-28; for what class of readers 
intended, 28-30; its encyclapaedic 
character, 31; historical element 
in it, 32, 333 its defects, 33; its 
artistic treatment, 34; varicty of 
topics in, 37-40; style and lan- 
guage of, 41; estimates of, 42-44; 
authorities for, 46; text of, 50-52. 

Geological phenomena noticed by 
Strabo, 37. 

Germanicus, his triumphal proces- 
sion, 191. 

Germany, 187; tribes of, 188, 189. 

Glass, manufacture of, in Sidon and 
Alexandria, 339. 

Gold, in Spain, 96; in the Cevennes, 
97; in Britain, 132; in India, 


323+ 
Golden Horn, 199; tunny-fishirg in 
the, 200, 


Gravitation, views of the ancients 
about, 58. At 
Greece, places that Strabo visited 
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there, 18; a land exposed to 
earthquakes, 7o. 

Greek language, used in Southern 
Gaul, 113. 

Guerilla warfare among the Span- 
fards, 108. 

Gyaros, Strabo’s visit to, 8, 


dd? 


Ifalys, river, course and delta of, 
743 etymology of, 275. 

STead-dresses of the Spanish women, 
104. 

Helice, destruction of, 73. 

Heliopolis, 354, 335; learning of 
the priests of, 355, 358. 

Heptastadion, the, at Alexandria, 
345, 346. 

Heracleia, of Trachis, 244. 

Heracles, his engineering works, 
165, 224; hot springs sacred to, 
243. 

Herculaneum, 171. 

Hercynian Forest, 188, 193. 

Herodotus, Strabo’s depreciation of, 


ie 
aa 
2 


oa 

Hicks Canon, on the inscriptions of 
Ephesus, 300. 

Hierapolis, petrified terraces of, 287, 
290; Plutonium at, zgo. 

Hipparchus, his ¢/7mata, 57, 

Historical geography, 62. 

‘Historical Memoirs,’ by Strabo, 21. 

Homer, regarded as a geographical 
authority, 44; Strabo’s devotion 
{0, 44, 204. 

Honey-bearing trees in India, 313. 

Hounds, in Britain and Gaul, 132. 

Humboldt, his praise of Strabo, 43; 
on the eruption of Methone, 75; 
on tin in Galicia, 96. 

Iiymettus, marble of, 230; honey 
of, 230. 

Hyrcanian sea, name of the Caspian, 
255. 


Le 


Iberians, character of the, 107, 125; 
found in the modem Spaniards, 
107. 

ice of the Palus Maevtis, 195. 
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Ida, Mt., 292. 

Ilipa, mines of, 92. 

Ilisus, 231. 

Illustration, methods of in Strabo, 


35- 

India, its boundaries and rivers, 310, 
311 ; its products and inhabitants, 
311; its remarkable trees, 312; 
sources of Strabo’s information 
about, 309. 

Indians, their caste-system, 315; 
their official administration, 315 ; 
their mode of life, 322-324. 

Indns, river, 311. 

Intluence of countries on their inhabi- 
tants, 32. 

Inhabited world, shape of the, 80; 
its length and breadth, 81; its 
tapering extremities, 52. 

Inheritance in the female line, 106, 
276. 

Inlets from the ocean, $s. 

Inundations, of the Euphrates, 329. 
331; of the Nile, 348, 363. 

Iphicrates, 224. 

Tris, river, 2St. 

Iris-plant, 286. 

Islands, how formed, 64. 

Isthmus of Corinth, 220. 

Isthmus of Suez, its possible sub- 
sidence, 74. 

Italy, advantages of, 185. 

Ithaca, geography of, 76. 

{thome, its importance to Messenia, 
210; resemblance to the Acro- 
corinth, 210. 

Itius Portus, position of, 131. 


7 


Jericho, its palms and balsam, 342. 

Jerusalem, position of, 341. 

Jews, their origin and customs, 
339-341: their Exodus, 340. 

Julius Portus, 162. 


k, 


Kapauta, lake of, 66. 
Kermes, the, used in dyeing, 291. 


Kramer, his work on the text of 


Strabo, §1. 


INDEX. R 


L. 


Lacedaemon, Homeric epithets of, 
209, 213. 

Laconia, compared with~ Messenia, 
212; earthquakes in, 213. 

Ladon, floods of the, 224. 

Lakes, subsidence of, 224, 234, 236. 

Language of Strabo, 41. 

Lanuvium, 159. 

Lassen, his praise of Strabo, 43; on 
the antiquities of India, 316 foll. 
Latin words explained by Strabo, 

29. 

Laureium, mines of, 231. 

Lava, on Etna, 174. 

Lead mines in Spain, 1o1. 

Lechaeum, 219. 

Lectum, promontory, 293. 

Leucadia, derivation of the name, 
247; Originally a peninsula, 248; 
channel of, 74, 247, 249. 

Leucatas, promontory, 249; temple 
of Apollo at, 249. 

Liguria, coastland of, 134 foll. 

Ligurians, struggles of Massilia with, 
115, 118; tribes of, 137. 

Limnae, 212. 

Lovers’ Leap, in Leucadia, 249; 
connected with expiatory rites, 
247-250. 

Lucrine lake, 162, 163. 

Lucullus, 221. 

Luna, port of, 143, 144; its marble 
quarries, 144. 

Lyell, Sir C., on Strabo’s views of 
physical changes, 65; on the 
volcano of Thera, 72; on the 
isthmus of Panama, 74; on Etna, 
174. 

M. 


Ma, the Anatolian goddess, 236, 
275, 302, 

Maeander, 288. 

Maeotis Palus, ice of, 194; breeding- 
place for tunnies, 197. 

pen sanctuaries in Cappadocia, 
276. 

Malea, promontory, dangers of, 215, 

Maliac gulf, earthquakes in the 
neighbourhood of, 78. 


INEM, 


Mantiane, lake, 268, 

Manuscripts of Strabo, 51, 

Marble, of Luna, 144; of Taenarum 
and Taygetus, 214; of flymettus 
and Pentelicus, 230. 

Marcia Aqua, 162. 

Mareotis, take, 248. 

Marine shells found inland, 65. 

Marius the Younger, 158. 

Maroboduns, 189. 

Massilia, its tepography, 112; con- 
stitution, 114; docks and armoury, 
115; schools, 116; simplicity of 
life, 116. 

Mathematical geography, 27; neg- 
lected by Strabo, 30, 31. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 152, 155. 


Mazaka, 270; volcanic soil at, 
271. 
Megabyzus, name of priests at 


Ephesus, 302. 

Megasthenes, his work on ancient 
India, 309, 315 foll. 

Meineke, his edition of Strabo, 51, 
52. 

Melas, river of Boeotia, 2373; of 
Cappadocia, 272. 

Memnon, the vocal, 362. 

Meridians, difficulty of determining 
in ancient times, So. 

Messenia, 210-213. 

Methone, eruption at, 75. 

Meyer, Dr. P., his Quaestiones Stra- 
bontanaé, 23; his Straboniana, 
36, $6, 302. 

Mice, plague of in Spain, 106. 

Mines, in Spain, g2, 95, 101; of 
Lanreium, 231. 

Minoa, 227. 

Mistral, violence of the, in Southern 
France, 118. 

Mithridates the Great, 63, 252, 273, 
288, 303. 

Mock-suns, 196; Aristotle on, 197. 

Monoecus, origin of the name, 135. 

Monseons in India, 311, 319. 

Moses an Egyptian priest, his re- 
ligious views, 340. 

Miillenhoff, his depreciation of 
Strabo, 43. 

Miiller, Dr. C., his Judex Varéae 
Lectionis, £2. 
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Munychia, 228; naval arsenal at, 
228, 

Myron, statues by. 296. 

Myths of observation, 117. 


N. 


Natural history, Strabo’s remarks 
on, 39. 

Neapolis, its colonization, 168; its 
relations with the Campanians, 
168; Hellenic culture at, 1693 a 
place of literary leisure, 169. 

Neglect of Strabo in antiquity, 42. 

Nemorensis Lacus, 160. 

Nemus Dianze, 159. 

Nicopolis of Epirus, 201; founded 
by Augustus, 203. 

Nicopolis of Alexandria, 352. 

Nile, inundations of the, 348, 363. 

Nilometer, at Elephantine, 363, 364. 

Nisaea, 227. 


0. 


Oeta, Mt., chain of, 2.43. 

Olympia, 208. 

Oneian mountains, 
take about, 219. 

Opis, position of, 330. 

Ortygia, 175. 

Oscans, at Pompeii, 171. 

Otto, Dr., on Strabo's Misterical 
Alemoirs, 22. 

Ovid, on the eruption of Methone, 


15> 


Strabo’s mis- 


We 


Palibothra, 309, 311. 

Pallacopas, 332. 333. 

Palm-grove ot Jericho, 342. 

Panaenns, his paintings at Olympia, 
209. 

Papyrus, the, 254. 

Patavium, its large population, 110. 

Peirene, fountain, 217, 218. 

Peninsular division of Greece, 226. 

Peperino stone, 156. 

Persian colony in the Hermus 
valley, 277- 

Pessinus, 284. 

Petrifactions, at Hicrapolis, 290. 


374 


Pharis, 211 : 
Pharos, island of, 345; its tower, 


340- A 

Pheidias, his statue of Olympian 
Zeus, 208. 

Pheneus, lake of, 223, 224. 

Philadelphia, earthquakes at, 288. 

Philon, architect, 228 

Phlegraei Campi, 167. 

Phoenicia, 1ts physical conforma- 
tion, 3345 Its cities, 335 foll.; its 
arts and sciences, 337—339- 

Phratries, at Neapolis, 169. 

Phrygia, lakes of Lower, 66, vol- 
canic phenomena in, 287. 

Physical geography, 59 

Piraeus, once an island, 74; its re- 
duced condition, 229 

Piratical tribes on the Euxine, 256; 
their vessels and mode of life, 
roe 

Pisa, in Etruria, 143-145. 

Pityocamptes, myth of, 227. 

Places which Strabo mentions having 
visited, 13 

Plataea, etymology of, 235. 

Plutonium, at the Lake Avernus, 
164; at Hierapolis, 290. 

Political geography, 60. 

Polybius, bis influence on Strabo, 7, 
22, 46; on the silver mines of 
New Carthage, 100; on the source 
of the Timavns, 142 , on the de- 
struction of Corinth, 220. 

Pompeu, 171. 

er his campaign in Albania, 
264. 

Pomptine Marshes, 146, 147 

Pontus, sanctuartes in, 278-280 

Portus Herculis Monoeci, 135, 136, 
138 

Porus, his embassy to Augnstns, 11. 

Poseidon, worship of, in Thera, 72 ; 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, 220 ; at 
Apameia, 288; in Samos, 295; 
in Alexandiia, 350 

Posidontus, his greatness a8 a travel- 
ler and expiorer, 20; on the 
Spanish mines, 98; on the Campus 
Lapideus, 119; on the Celtic 
hierarchy, 123; on the source of 
the Timavus, 143; on Etna, 174, 


INDEX, 


on Mochus as the author of the 
atomic theory, 338 

Lie Be giotto of, 169. 

Pozzolana, 167. 

Praeneste, 157. 

Vraxiteles, statues by, at Ephesus, 

02, 

Temes custom of 
criminals from, 248, 250. 

Protogenes, paintings at Khodes by, 


casting 


305. 

Providence, the Stoic view of, 6. 

Ptolemais, 338. 

Purple of Tyre, 337. 

Puteoli, its commercial importance 
chad, 348; its artificial harbours, 
I - 


d . 
Pyrenees, Strabo’s erroneous view of 
their direction, 84 
Pytheas, Strabo’s depreciation of, 
45, 187. 
Pythian oracle, 239. 
Pythodons, 278. 


Q. 


Quarries, of Luna, 144; 1n Latium, 
156; of Taenarum and Taygetus, 
214; of Hymettus and Pentelicus, 
230. 


R. 


Rabbits, plague of, in Spain, 94 

Ragae, 77 

Ramsay, Prof, on the primitive 
religion of Asia Manor, 276; on 
the worship of Artemis at Ephesus, 
30? 

Ravenna, 140 foll.; 1ts healthiness, 
142. 

Red rock-salt, 103. 

Kex Nemorensis, mode of election 
of, 160. 

Rhacotis, at Alexandria, 347. 

Rheneia, 252 ; necropolis of, 252 

Rhine, source of the, 193. 

Khodes, parallel of, $0; meridian 
of, So, city and ports of, 304; 
colossus of, 3053 institutions of, 


305. 
Riddle on the mines im Attica, 99. 


INDEX, 375 


Ritter's Lrakiwide, compared to 
Strabo’s work, 32. 

Shea: passing through lakes, 180, 
269. 

Riviera, the, 134. 

Roman writers neglected by Strabo, 
20, 45- 

Rome, its position, 1483 its gradual 
extension, 149; its public works 
and buildings, 152. 


S. 


Sacrifices, human, 129. 

Sacrum Promontorium, 83. 

Samos, island of, 294, 296; mean- 
ing of the name, 296; antiquities 
of, 295; city of, 295; Heraeum 
of, 298. 

Sanctuaries, in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, 276 foil. 

Sandrocottus, 309, 322. 

Sarmanes, the, their different classes, 
327, 325. 

Scamander, fountains of the, 72. 

Sciron, 227. 

Scironian Rocks, 226. 

Scopas, statues by, at Ephesus, 
299. 

Segestes, 193. 

Seleucia on the Tigris, 330. 

Selge, its position, 285 ; its products, 
286. 

Semiramis, mounds constructed by, 
279, 280. 

Servilius Isauricus, seen by Strabo, 9. 

Sewers, at Rome, 153; at Ephesus, 
300. 

Sidon, 334; its early fame, 3343 
harbours of, 336; study of philo- 
sophy at, 338. 

Sidonians, their discoveries, 337, 
339- : ; elt 
Silver, in Spain, 100; in Britain, 

332; of Laureium, 231. 

Similarities of places, noticed by 
Strabo, 36. 

Sinope, its important position, 272— 
274; trade-route to, 273; history 
of, 273; tunny-fishing at, 274; 
capture by Lucullus, 274. 

Sisapo, mines at, 92. 


Smelting processes in mines, 97, 
aah, 

Spain, mines of, 95. 
Sparta, plain of, 209 ; 
position, 210, 214, 
Stoics, their views of the world, 6, 7, 

_ 121; devotion to Homer, 44. 

Stone, for building at Rome, 156. 

Storax-tree, 286. 

Strabo, his birthplace, 1; his family, 
1; date of his birth, 23; of his 
death, 4; his instructors, 5; his 
Stoic tenets, 6; his Roman and 
imperial sympathies, 7 ; his places 
of residence, $~12, 25-28; his 
travels, 13, 24; in Epypt, 75 3 
in Asia Minar, 15-173 in Greece, 
18; in Italy and Sicily, 19; their 
effect on his work, 20; his his- 
torical writings, 21, 22; his love 
of curiosities, 39. 

Straton, his ‘sluice’ theory, 67, 

Stymphalus, lake, 223, 224. 

Suevi, the, 185. 

Sulla, his capture of Athens, 229. 

Syene, its weil for determining the 
summer solstice, 365. 

Syracuse, bridge at, 74, 178; its 
five quarters, 178. 


cily of, its 


T. 


Taenarum, promontory, 212; marble 
of, 214. 

Tanais, the boundary of Eurepe 
and Asia, 255. 

Taprabane, 52, 312. 

Tarentum, 182; its buildings and 
works of art, 183. 

Tarracina, 146. 

Tarsus, its position, 307; its schools, 
Bor. 

Tartessus, origin of the name, 90. 

Taurus, Mt. the dividing line of 
Asia, 81, 2533; nations that in- 
habited it, 254; its branches in 
Western Asia, 207. 

Taygetus, Mt., 20g, 211 ; marbie of, 
ANA, ; 

Temple, arrangement of an Egyptian, 


356-358. 
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Text of Strabo, corrupt state of the, 
50. 

Thapsacus, 333. 

Thebes, Egyptian, its greatness, 361, 
tombs of the Kings at, 343. 

Theophanes, companio: of Pompey, 
253. 

Thera, eruption at, 71. 

Thermopylae, description of, 243, 
244; hot springs of, 243, difficulty 
of the pass, 244. 

Thrason, statues by, at Ephesus, 302. 

Thumelicus, child of Arminius, 


192 

Thurifera regio, 82, 84. 

Tiberius, at the sonrces of the Ister, 
194, helps to restore Magnesia, 
2 


Tibur, 156. 

Tides, at the head of the Adriatic, 
141; at Chalcis, 234. 

Tigns, its course, 268; supposed 
passage through lake Arsene, 
269, etymology of the name, 269 

Timaeus, on the myth of Arethusa, 
179, nicknamed Epitimaens, 301 

Timavus, fountain of, 140, 142 

Tin mines, in Spain, 95, 99; 1 the 
Cassiterides, 99 ; in Britain, roo. 

Tobogganing in the Cancasus, 259 

Trachis, city of, 244. 

Trade-routes, from Britain through 
Gaul) 1003" in, Ganl>"121 ; “in 
Asia Minor, 273. 

Travels, extent of Strabo’s, 13-20. 

Travertine stone, 156 

Trees, remarkable, in India, 312; 
1 Egypt, 353: 

Tunnies, migration of, 197; 1n the 
Euxine, 199; fishery at Byzan- 
tum, 200; at Sinope, 274 


INDEX. 


Turdetania, its products, 93, its 
export trade, 94. 
Tusculum, 158. 

Tylor, Mr., on the Cousade, 105 ; 
on Myths of Observation, 117. 
Tyre, not visited by Strabo, 15; 
greatness of, 335; position of, 

330; purple trade of, 337. 


Vv 


Vegetation, 38. 

Venetia, 141. 

Vesuvius, its condition at different 
periods, 170; its appearance, 171. 

Vettones, a Spanish tribe, their new 
of walking exercise, 104. 

Vigiles, the, at Rome, 151. 

Viminal Gate, position of the, 150. 

Volcanic soil suited to vines, 171, 
174, 289, 299. 

Volcanoes, 37, 70 foll , Vesuvius, 
171; Etna, 173; Argaens, 270; 
volcanic phenomena in Western 
Asia Minor, 287 foll. 


W 


Widow-burning in India, 322 

Wine, mixed with pitch, 137; of 
the Catacecaumene, 289, 290; of 
Western Asia Minor, 296. 

Woods, precious, 137, 275. 

World, the, Strabo’s views of its 
shape and limits, §0. 


Z. 


Zela, sanctuary of, 279. 


THE END. 
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